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If it does, do something about it! Get a raise in salary—but 
first get the training that will entitle you to this raise. Thousands 
of men in the same fix as you have gotten this training by 
Bpare-time study of an I. C. S. Course. Mail the coupon today! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


* 


BOX 3339-D, 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, *Who Wins and 


* 


Why," and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Architeot 

O Architectural Draftsman 
C Building Estimating 

O Contractor and Butider 

C] Structural Draftsman 

O Structural Engineer 

O Management of Inventions 
O Electrical Engineer 

O Electric Lighting 

O Welding, Blectric and Gas 
O Reading Shop Blueprints 
Lj Heat Treatment of Motals 


O Business Management 
O Industrial Management 
O Traffic Management 

O Accountancy 

Cost Accountant 

OC. P. Accountant 


O Home Dressmaking 


O Bheet Metal Worker 

O Boilermaker 

O Telegraph Engineer 

O Telephone Work O Radio 
O Mechanical Engineering 

O Mechanical Draftaman 

O Machinist O Toolmaker 
O Patternmaker 

C] Diesel Engines 

O Aviation Engines 

O Auto Technician 

O Auto Electrical Technician 


O Commercial Refrigeration 

O Plumbing O Steam Fitting 
O Heating O Ventilation 
O Air Conditioning and Cooling 
O Steam Engineer 

O Steam Electric Engineer 

O Marine Engineer 

O R. R. Locomotives 

O R. R, Section Foreman 

O Air Brakes [O R. R. Signalmen 
O Highway Engineering 

O Civil Engineering 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Bookkeeping 

O Secretarial Work 
O Spanish 

O French 

O Salesmanship 

O Advertising 


O Servioe Station Balesmanship 

O First Year College Subjects 

O Business Correspondence 

L] Stenography and Typing 

O Civil Servige O Mail Carrier 
O Railway Mail Clerk 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 


O Advanced Dressmaking 


O Professional Dreesmaking and Designing 


Name... 


O Foods and Cookery 


O Surveying and Mepping 

Lj Bridge Engineer 

O Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Chemistry O Phe~maor 
Coal Mining 
O Mine Foreman 
O Navigation 

O Cotton Manufacturing 
O Woolen Manufacturing 
O Agriculture 

O Fruit Growing 

O Poultry Farming 


[3 Fire Bosse 


O Grade School Subjects 

O High School Subjects 

O College Preparatory 

Li Illustrating 

O Cartooning 

O Lettering Show Cards [O Signs 


O Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 


& 
Address... 


Present Position.. 
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X | DEATH HOGS THE SPOTLIGHT 
(Novel) IS —— Ralph Powers 10 
Murder and love enmesh Reporter Kirk in the web of a swingster 
Romeo, a platinum chorine, and a gutter-bred racketeer. 
* HOMICIDE ON HIGH............. Arthur Flint 30 
Only his bess’s death would erase years of frustration. 
ak THE PIPELINE JUGGERNAUT...... Cliff Howe 36 
Mutiny and mystery ride the torrent of black gold. 
3% | PHANTOM APPLAUSE............ Ronald Flagg 45 
To a ham actor, any role looks like Big Time. 
y THE MINIATURE COFFIN......... Jack Archer 51 
A tiny cofün links Detective Patten to a full-size one. 
* MODEL FOR MANSLAUGHTER...PaulChadwick 61 
Two bookworms turn on a greedy killer. ; 
* SCIENTIFIC SUICIDE.......... Franklin Trant 66 
Detective Carson learns how ghastly death can be. 
y THE HAUNTING CLUE.,..... Wm. A. Langford 73 
Starr's sixth attempted jailbreak is assured—by doom. 
* TREACHERY ISLAND............ Leon Dupont 82 
A murder witness and an assassin are marooned on a 
island. 
* THE GRIM REAPER’S BAIT 
James Francis Bonnell 89 
This gay gambler plays double or nothing. 
* VENGEANCE OF THE PHOENIX..Chester Brant 91 
The war taught Hawtry the cheapness of human life. 
* A GENTLEMAN AT LARGE....... Erie Lennox 103 
He made an art of his rather shady profession. 
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J. E. Smith, President 
National Radio Institute 
Established 1914 


The man who has directed 
the home study training of 
more men for the Radio 
other 


Industry than any 
man in America. 





Service 
Manager 
for Four 

Stores 


4 ‘I was work- 
ing in a ga- 


z when I 
enrolled with N. 





I Ina 
few months I Bats enough 
to pay for the course three 
or four times. I am now 
Radio service manager for 
the M Furniture C, 
for their four stores." 

JAMES E. RYAN, 1535 
Blade St., Fall River, Mass. 


$40 a Month ;: 
in 


Spare Time 


"I have a very 
good spare time 
trade, At times 54 
it is more than 1 can handle. 
I make on an average of 
$40 per month profit, and 
that is spare time working 
Kk ends and some eve- 
nings."—IRA BIVANS. 102 
Diagonal St., Savanna, Ill. 








Earnings 
Tripled 


pe sop 


“I have been 

doing meer 
a thanks 

Y, Training. My — 
— are about three 
times what they were be- 
fore I took the Course, I 
consider N, R. L Training 
the finest in the world.'— 
BERNARD COSTA, 201 
Kent St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





# Shows How I Train You 


af Home in Your Spare lime fora 


Clip the coupon and mail it, I will prove I can train 
you at home in your spare time to be a RADIO 
EXPERT. I will send you my first lesson FREE. 
Examine it, read it, see how clear and easy it is to 
understand—how practical I make learning Radio at 
home. Men without Radio or electrical knowledge 
become Radio Experts, earn more money than ever as 
& result of my Training. 


Many Radio Experts Make 
$30, $50, $75 a Week 

Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, oper- 
ators, station managers and pay up to $5,000 a year. 
Spare time Radio set servicing pays as much as $200 
to $500 a year—full time jobs with Radio jobbers, 
manufacturers, dealers as much as $30, $50, $75 a 
week, Many Radio Experts opérate their own full time 
or part time Radio sales and seryice businesses. Radio 
manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, inspectors, 
foremen, engineers, servicemen, paying up to $6,000 a 
year, Badio operators on ships get good pay, see the 
world besides. Automobile, police, aviation, commercial 
Radio, loud speaker systems are newer fields offering 
good opportunities now and for the future. Television 
promises to open many good jobs soon. Men I havo 
trained have good jobs in these branches of Radio. 
Read their statements. Mail the coupon. 


There's a Real Future in Radio 
for Well Trained Men 

Radio already gives jobs to more than 300,000 people. 
In 1937 Radio enjoyed one of its most prosperous 
years, Nearly $500,000,000 worth of sets, tubes and 
parts were sold. Over 5,000,000 home Radios were sold 
— 35,000,000 homes (4 out of 5 in the U.S.) now have 
one or more sets. Over 1,800,000 auto Radios were 
sold—5,000,000 cars now have Radios, Every year 
millions of sets go out of date, are replaced With 
newer models, Every year millions of dollars are spent 
on transmitting equipment, Television developments, 
etc. The $30, $50, $75 a week jobs have grown from 
a few hundred 20 years ago to thousands today. And 
Radio is still a young industry—developing fast. 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 
Almost every neighborhood needs a good spare timo 
serviceman. The day you enroll I start sending Extra 
Money Job Sheets showing how to do Radio repair 
jobs. Throughout your training I send plans and ideas 
that made good spare time money for hundreds, I send 
Special Equipment to conduct experiments, build cir- 
cuits, got practical experience. I ALSO GIVE YOU A 
COMPLETE, MODERN, PROFESSIONAL 


INSTRUMENT TO HELP SE 
QUICKER—SAVE TIME, MAKE MORE MONEY. 


| Give You Practical Experience 
My Course is not all book training, I send you special 
Radio equipment, show you how to conduct experi- 
ments, build circuits illustrating important principles 


GOOD FOR BOTH 


J, E. SMITH, President, Dept. 8GA8 






Dear Mr, 


explains your 50-50 method 
Experts, (Please write plainly.) 


CITY. 


64 PAGE BOOK 
SAMPLE LESSON 


National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Smith: Without obligating me, send the sample lesson and your 
book which tells about the spare time and full time opportunities in Radio and 
of training men at home in spare time to become Radio 


NAME......... —— Á——— e € 





used in modern Radio receivers, broadcast station: 
loud-speaker installations. I show you how to build 
testing apparatus for use in spare time servicing from 
this equipment. Read about this 50-50 method of 
training—how it makes learning at home interosting, 
quick, fascinating, practical. Mail coupon. 


Money Back Agreement Protects You: 

I am sure I can train you successfully. I agreo in 
writing to refund every penny you pay mo if you are 
not satisfied with my Lessons and Instruction Service 
when you finish. I'll send you a copy of this agree- 
ment with my Free Book, 

Find Out What Radio Offers You 57 
Mail coupon for sample lesson and 64-page book. 
Both are free to anyone over 16 years old. book 
points out Radio's spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television; tells about! 
my training in Radio and Television; shows you 
letters from men I trained, telling what th are 
doing, earning. Find out what Radio offers YOU! 
MAIL COUPON in u envelope, or paste it on s 
penny post card—NOW 

8GA8 


J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 
National Radio Institate, Washington, D. C. 


COUPON BRT 




















FREE : 
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TO BE SET TO MUSIG 


Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
4153-MG South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 


DRAFTING 
Brings $ $ $ $ $ To You! 


T'I train you at home on Practical Work 
P P famh an tox and until In Position, 
h aH — and drawing table. 

way while you learn in s 
time. og pe a rience needed. Bac. 
cessful since 1900. Write for Free Book. 

ENGINEER DOBE 

Div. B102 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


LEARN AT HOME FROM AN- ENGINEER! 














PREVENT 
BALDNESS! 


Sensational new Vacuum Helmet stops falling hair, fills 
in thin spots, grows new hair on your head or it costs 
Ee nothing. Seientific principle. Send name for facts, 






—— offer and guarantee, all Free. 
—— Dept. 427, Walnut Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 







90 DAYS' TRIAL 


If you need teeth, but do not 
tare to spend much money, my 
pleasant economical method is 
what you —* uy — 


| SAVE 
HALF 


| OR 
MORE pc 

trial to see how they fit J— look. our money back if not perfectly 
satisfied any time during 90 days’ trial. I have thousands of satisfied 


customers wearing my dental plates made by mail My Special 
Method is on 30 S' EXPERIENCE, 


tee SEND NO MONEY ; 

Y for FREE id instructions, 
DR. te LEV ELA Nu impression materíal — eir — 
Dental Laberaters, Dept. 62-K, E. St. Louis, lll. 


Learn this 
Profitable ¿ 


Profession 







in 90 Days at Home 


Hundreds of men and women of all ages 18-50 make $10.06 
to $20.00 in a single day giving scientific Swedish Massage and 
Hydro-Therapy treatments. There is a big demand from Hos- 
Sanitariums, Clubs, Doctors and private patients as 
well as opportunities for establishing your own office, 
Learn this interesting money-making Eu in your own 
home by mail through our home study course. Same 
instructors as in our NATIONALLY KNOWN resident school 
A dinloma is awarded upon completion of the course. Course 
can be eompleted in 8 to 4 months. School 
training is not necessary. Many earn big money 
while learning. 


Anatomy Charts & Sample Lessons FREE 


Enroll now and we will include uniform coat, med- 
ical dictionary, patented reducing — and 
Hydro-Therapy supplies without extra co: 

reducing course alone may be worth many Puen 
the modest tuition fee, 


Send coupon now for Anny Charts and Les 
containing photographs and letters from suecessfal 
gra duates. These will ati ‘be sent postpaid—F REE. 
Se wm UE UM ONE NM SS AR UN NR UON eee 
THE College of Swedish Mass 
(Successor to National College of Massage) 
Dept. B86—1601 Warren Boulevard, Chic: 


You may send me FREE and postpaid, Anatomy — booklet com- 


taming oes and letters from graduates, complete de- 
tails of your offer. 










City .. 








FOREST JOBS 


available at $125-$175 per month, steady. Cabin. ` 
Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify at once. 
Get details immediately 


Rayson Service Bureau, B-55, Denver, Colo. 


| li aine Otters for the NIMROD Li 


more every day in the r representing old 
estabrished firm with a complete Tine o Tine of fast sell- 
ing necessities: Shirts, Ties, Underwear, Hosiery, 
sses, Smocks, Raincoats, Summer Suits, Pa Pants, 
Breeches, —— — Coveralls, Shop Coats, Unt 
forms. Plav every Kem Zorranieod. © 
perience u: —— — ' Write quick for FREE SALES 
EQUIPMENT. 


NIMROD CO., Dept. 


4922-28 Lincoin Ave. 









Chicago, IH. 


For Kidney And 
Bladder Trouble 


Stop Getting Up Nights 


Here’s one good way to flush harmful waste 
from kidneys and stop bladder irritation that 
often causes scanty, burning and smarting 
passage. Ask ruggist for a 35-cent box 
of Gold Medal Harlem Oil Capsules—a splen- 
did safe and harmless diuretic and stimulant for 
weak -kidneys and irritated bladder. Besides 
getting up nights, some symptoms of kidney 
trouble are backaches, puffy eyes, leg cramps, 
and moist palms, but be sure to get GOLD 
MEDAL—it’s the genuine medicine for weak 
kidneys—right from Haarlem in Holland. 
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DOESN'T IT 


LOOK EASY? 





Yet it’s from the famous “Merry Widow” Waltz! 








HERE’S PROOF 


that you, too, can learn to 
play the piano or any 
other instrument! 


ge strike the notes indicated above and you will 
actually be playing the opening bars of one of the 
world's favorite musical compositions! And it's just as 
easy to play other famous melodies, too, when you use 
the wonderful “Note-Finder’’. 

This invention of the U. S. School of Music takes the 
mystery out of the piano keyboard, does away with 
tedious study and practice, enables anyone to play a 
real tune almost from the start. And that's the way 
this modern method works, You learn to play by playing. 
Soon you will be thrilled and delighted to find that you 
can pick up almost any piece of popular music and play it 
at sight. And that applies to the piano or violin, the 
saxophone or guitar, the accordion or whichever instru- 
ment you choose for your own! 


Takes Only Few Minutes a Day! 


Do you wonder that over 
100,000 people all over the 
world have taken advantage 
of this easy way to learn 
music at home? Don't let old- 
fashioned ideas deprive you of 
the joys of playing any longer. 
You don't need special talent ; 
you don't need any previous 
knowledge of music; you don't 
need to spend months on 
monotonous drills and exer- 
cises. It’s fun to learn music 
this modern way; it’s easy as 
A-B-C; it takes only a few 
minutes a day. But see for 
yourself! Simply send today 
for our 


PICK YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 


Flute ello 
iL Steel Guitar 


rum 
Piano Accordlon 
v — — 

‘oice an ture 
Harmony abl dires ica 
Drums and Traps 
Banjo (Pfectrum 
5-String or Tenor) 











FREE Demonstration Lesson 


This demonstration lesson will give you the surprise of 
your life. It will show you, in black and white, how you 
can quickly realize your dreams of playing your favorite 
instrument. With the demonstration lesson, you will also 
receive a handsome illustrated booklet and details of the 
remarkable, money-saving offer that enables you to learn 
musie at home for but a few cents a day. All this material 
will be sent to you by return mail, without cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon or write, mentioning 
instrument that interests you. Do it today. Note: instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. School 
of Music, 4347 Brunswick Bldg. New York City, N, Y. 
[Est. 1898] 


U. S. School of Music, 
4347 Brunswick Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail, FREE 
Demonstration Lesson, illustrated booklet and full details. 
I am interested in the following instrument: 


ONF S roi eee ct IR CAO E ee ee State ..- 
C Check here if you want our Instrument Catalog. 
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NOW YOU SHOULD PREPARE for 


ELECTRICITY 


Fil Finance Your Training! 


todayfor details of my **Pay after 

prada Coren Par and famous Qoyne ^ Learn 
y Doing'' method of practical shop training 
for your start for euccees in this big-pay field. 


| Age or lack of money need not bold you back j 


«++ Get 


to complete small monthly tuition payments 
5 Months 


after you begin training. 


> A\LEARN IN 12 WEEKS 


{Coyne Training is practical, thorough, easy to 

++. you learn quickly by doing actual 

fons n real elə al machinery — NOT 

rom books or printed lessons, You don't need 

revioos experience or a lot of book learning. 

xpert instructors guide you every step of the 
way. Start any time, 


EARN WHILE LEARNING— 
JOB HELP AFTER GRADUATION 


| Bie things ahead fn Electricity means opportun- 
ities Tor steady jobs, good —* and a real fu- 
ture in this fascinating" ‘live’ industry. Thou- 
sands. ot opportunitas: Rush the coupon 
TODAY for Big Free Book containing many 
photos of the great Coyne Shops in Chicago, 
facta t Coyne Training . . . ploy- 
ment Service ,. . many earn walle learning 
M „additional instruction in Di Engines, 
Electric Refrigeration and Air-Condition- 
ini TRA an 
bi Pay-Tuition-After-Graduation Offer. 
a eod 125 Y ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
y/) ves DNA co NE H.C. LEWIS, President 
(A774 {4 Aq S00 S.Paulina St., Dopt. B8-61, Chicago, ll 
UEM! c» um m» ne rs x» 9 ze MM US RO NO ED UG UD EO RD UN 


C. LEWIS, President, Coyne Electrical oot 
Lo pape e St., Dept. Rir aan a 


details of Paystuition-Aftor=G 





HOW TO ORDER BY 


FE 


DEPT.) Pres. Dr. Jos, S. Lippert D. 
24 Evan Buren Street, Gh 


414c 


training first; then take 18 months | 


out cost or obligation, your Big Free Book and 
n-After-Graduation-Offer, i 


WRITE TODAY 
Multitudes of pleased users say my 
plates saved them many dollars. im- 
proves appearance. Aids your speech. 
IMPRESSION MATERIAL 
AND FULLINSTRUCTIONS 


MAIL 


mDr. 5.6. LIPPERT 
years al igh in 











CLOSING OUT 
AUTOMATICS 


8 Shot-32 cal. No. 067 
Fine blued finish; accurate, hard 
shooting; well constructed; smooth 
working; good quality; pocket size, 
—— wt. 25 oz, Price now— 


32° Cal. Colonial Military Model 10 































shot 635" overall, wt. 30 oz. Price 

now $8.95. ; 

German Automatics: 25 cal. 7 shot; vest pocket models; finest made, 

Zehna—$9.95; Schmeiesser—$10.95. 

Holsters: Auto—75c; Revolver—95c; Shoulder—$1.75, Ammunition— 

25 cal—65e; 32 cal.—75c per box 25. - 

$2 Deposit required on C.0.D.'s. None sold to minors, Bargain Cata- 

log: S & W, Colts, Rifles, Badges, Police Goods, Air Guns, Telescopes, 

etc. Send 3c stamp. 

LEE SALES CO. (Dept. MP) 35 West 32nd St, N. Y. City 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLOR— 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints — 25c. Natural 
Color HY hee — 3c, AMAZINGLY BEAUTIFUL. 
NATURAL COLOR PHOTO, C-113, Janesville, Wisconsin 

Sends Treatment for 
Paroxysms on Free Trial! 

I will send any sufferer a regular $1.25 bottle of Lane’s Treatment 

by prepaid mail. Used by thousands and this bottle does not cost 

you a single penny until you are relieved—then only $1.25. If not 
your report cancels charge, D. J. LANE, 268 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, 

Kansas. 

WANTED poems. soncs 
a5 POEMS, SONGS 
For Immediate Consideration Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LTD., Dent. 19, Toronto, Can, 
Ò W Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
L. M.P. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 
à 140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
F E T S FREE Booklet 
— — c— 

— — RIP s If you have Epilepsy, Fits, Falling 

Sickness or Convulsions—write me today without fail about my fav- 

orite prescription. Highly recommended—for many years. 

Dr. C. M. SIMPSON CO., 1074 W. 44th, Cleveland, Ohio 
t ice Operator No. 88 in on the job? 
ERE M 
ential Report 
tohia chief. Write for tte 


Earn a Regular Monthly Salary 


YOU can become a Finger Frint Expert at 
home, in your spare time, at ll cost. 
Write for confidential full report and de- 
tails. Literature will be sent only to 

IM] persons stating their age. 


ITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
EY De INS LU i4 ARP Ave, Chicago 


Doctor's Prescription 
For Liquor Habit 


A doctor's prescription, used for years for those 
addicted to the use of alcohol is now offered to the 
publie for home treatment. It is not habit-forming 
and can be taken in liquor, tea, coffee, food, or any 
other liquid, with or without the user's knowledge. 
Aids the sufferer to overcome the craving for liquor 
and to build up his resistance. Many loved ones 
saved and brought back to a life of usefulness. 
Money back, if not delighted. Write Western Chem- 

icals, Ine., Dept 22G, Seattle, Washington, 
FREE for a Free trial and full particulars. It 
TRI AL wil be sent immediately in a plain 
wrapper. Do it today. 
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out of Job) 


Apply Now 


for This Splendid 
Chance To Make 





e t; & 5 > 
In a week 

If you are out of work or on part time, or if your pay has been cut, you may be just the 
person I am looking for. I need more men and women at once to open fine paying 
Coffee Agencies right in their own home localities. If your locality is still open, this 
will be a wonderful chance for you to make as high as $45 in a week starting at once. 
No experience is needed. I'll give you all the help you require and back you up with 
proven successful plans. I'll show you how you can try the business—prove to yourself 
the big money making possibilities—without risking a penny. A chance to be indepen- 
dent, work as you please, and make more than just a modest living. Just fill out and 
mail the application below. I'll send free facts and tell you if we have an opening. Act 
now. Albert Mills, 5300 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


"ws Mail Application at once 


RP e TE ME n Min MI pO. RN IM PUN HN ——— mna nnn suum qium Quin pep venu adn pum oen ee RP qu 


WRITE NAME 
AND ADDRESS 
PLAINLY 


HOW MUCH Mark with an "X" [J] FULL TIME []PART TIME 
TIME CA 








EXIIT 


N Full time earnings run as high as $60.00 in a week. Part time, day or ) 
YOU DEVOTE? evenings, up to $30.00 in a week. 


or a brand-new latest model Ford Tudor Sedan. State which you would prefer 
BONUS YOU if you decide to accept our offer. Mark “X” before your choice. 


(3) STATE WHICH Im addition to their cash earnings, producers are offered a cash bonus of $500.00 
PREFER O $500.00 CASH BONUS; OLATEST MODEL FORD TUDOR SEDAN 


CAN YOU START Mark with an “X” 
ATO LUE ONO 
If you cannot start at once state about when you will be able to start. 
Complete details mailed free so you can 
S E N D N oO M oO RI E decide whether you want to accept this 
opportunity if we have an opening for you," 
Mail to ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 5300 Menmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


a i dn ra eRe 
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HOT OFF THE GRIDDLE 


í HAT'S the way you like your food and that's 
E the way you like your reading. And that is 
— ———— one of the reasons why the ACE lineup leads 
a in reader demand. Because the stories are 
fresh, new, and full of zest. It doesn’t make any 
difference what type of fiction you prefer. As 
long as you prefer the best and the tastiest, 
you'll find it in the ACE lineup. 


TEN DETECTIVE’ ACES 


Great Variety Detective Magazine 


SECRET AGENT X 


G-Men Action Mysteries 


TEN-STORY DETECTIVE 


Drama-Packed Detective Yarns 


— 
— 


—A x 


EALERS 
WANTED) 


: pon each tiro ordered: VARIETY STORIES 


order. We may substi: Everything in Ace Fiction 


ACE SPORTS 


Action Sports Yarns 


SOBER UP! CHAMPION SPORTS: 


amazing pharmaceutical discovery, quick Jumbo Sports Magazine 


— Ca Or Or VR Ge: 


Pest 





AQU quickly 
neutrali: the effects of aicohol in the system. Guaranteed to 
Clear the» AE et 1 ANTL 

t 


e Y. 
gend $2 — "io Generous, PUPRIY, WESTERN TRAILS 
[xg BEAUTIFUL c Salty Cowboy Action Stories 
» 
NATURAL-LOOKING SUPER WESTERN 
FA L SE T EETH Stories of the Roaring Range 
Nea WESTERN ACES 


Human. Yarns of Range and Owl-Hoot 


SURE-FIRE WESTERN 





WO MONEY shrisrieo.. ‘we take your word. Catalog Fast-Action Cow Country Tales 
MEINE STATES DENTAL COMPANY RED SEAL WESTERN 





Fighting Cowboys—Hell.Busting Drama 
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CHAPTER I 
MURDER STEALS THE SHOW 
"T CLUB MONTPARNASSE 


rocked with applause as Synco Ari- 
etta rippled his last nasal notes 
into the microphone. He was slender, 
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Being both a newspaperman and in love, Dallas Kirk proposed 

to his girl at the scene of a murder scoop. Cupid and the killer b 

enmeshed Kirk in the tangled web of a swingster Romeo, a 
platinum chorine, and a gutter-bred racketeer. 


dark, and press-agented as the Sultan of 
Swing. He bowed low, then turned to 
face his Harmony Hounds swing band. 

Hot rhythm blared. Bare-legged 
chorines surged out upon the dance floor. 
An atmosphere of hectic excitement per- 
vaded the Broadway night spot. 


~ > 
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“A helluva place to ask a girl to marry 
you!" muttered Dallas Kirk, lean, keen- 
eyed young reporter for the Morning Ex- 
press. He gazed across the table at Faith 
Brierly. 

The flickering flame of the candle upon 
the table glowed warmly and softly on 
the smooth contour of her cheek as she 


- sighed ecstatically. The charm of her 


fresh, unspoiled comeliness was refresh- 
ing in contrast with the hard, cynical, 
disillusioned feminine faces about them. 
“Isn’t Synco Arietta just too perfectly 
wonderful for words, Dallas ?" 
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“Umph!” grunted Dallas. He didn't 
think Synco was so hot. If it hadn't been 
for that anonymous tip, he'd never have 
brought her to the Montparnasse on his 
night off. 


IF YOU WANT FIRST CRACK AT THE BIG- 
GEST STORY OF THE YEAR, BE AT THE MONT- 
PARNASSE EARLY TONIGHT. 


Such was the wording of the telegram 
he had received a few hours earlier. 
There was no signature. It had been filed 
at a branch telegraph office on upper 
Sixth Avenue, which was all he could 


c 
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. learn about it. He had pegged it as a 
. press-agent plant, to grab off publicity 
: for some freak stunt on the part of Ariet- 
ta—but, being a newspaperman, he 
couldn't disregard it. 

“Faith,” Dallas asked tentatively, 
“how’d you like to live here all the time?” 

“Oh, it would be just too positively 
. grand!" she breathed, her rapt brown 
eyes still resting on Synco Arietta, 

Dallas muttered profanely beneath his 
breath. How could you propose to a girl 
when she was sighing over a slick-haired 
swingster? 

“Look, Faith,” he said, quickly, in an 
effort to divert her attention from Ariet- 
ta. “See that swell-looking frill at the 
table up front? That’s Marcia Brice.” 

“Marcia Brice? You mean the dime- 
store heiress? Why, I’ve seen ler pic- 
tures in the rotogravure sections dozen 
of times !" 

He tapped a cigarette on the back of 
his hand and lighted it at the fluttering 
flame of the candle. “You see 'most every- 
one in a place like this. Take a slant at 
that hard-looking guy with the blue 
jowls and tight lips. Know who that is? 
Wart Denzil, one of the higher-ups in the 
numbers racket." 

*My goodness, Dallas—you newspaper- 
men know everyone, don't you? He looks 
bored to death. I believe he's getting 
ready to leave—and the evening barely 
started.” 

Dallas nodded, puffed on his cigarette. 
“See that bald guy with the red face 
who's giving Wart the eye? Barney Lang, 
police inspector—off duty, maybe, like 
me.” 

“And to think—" the girl sighed wist- 
fully— “that I’ve got to leave all this and 
go back to Centerville tomorrow!” 

Dallas took courage again. “On the lev- 
el—you think you’d like to live here, 
Faith?” 

“I could stay with my aunt, and maybe 
I could get a job dancing in the chorus." 
She eyed him archly, teasingly. 

Dallas grimaced, “Yeah—and burn 
yourself out in a couple of years. Look at 
that chorine—platinum baby, third from 
the left. Not much older than you—and 
just about through, already.” 


The chorus vanished in a sudden black- 
out. An instant later, the spotlight bored 
through the darkness, revealing Synco 
Arietta posing before the mike. Another 
moment, and he was rippling again. 

Dallas clenched his fists, licked his dry 
lips, swallowed hard. He was going to 
try again. “Faith—there’s something I've 
been wanting to ask you." 

She held up a slender, silencing hand, 
her eyes upon the swingster. “‘Please, Dal- 
las,” she whispered. “Wait until he's 
through, won't you?" 


ALLAS groaned, and then lapsed 
into silence. Synco Arietta finally 
reached his last rippling note, and stood 
statuesque, motionless, waiting for the 
expected applause. 

It broke after an instant of silence—a- 
tidal wave of frantic hand-clapping. Dal- 
las cleared his throat nervously. 

*What I was going to say, Faith—" 


Dallas stopped. For he saw Synco fold 
up gently in the oval glare of the spot- 
light. The swingster's left side seemed to 
cave in. He fell, twisting slightly, clutch- 
ing at the microphone stand. It crashed 
to the floor with a terrific clatter as Syn- 
co collapsed in a limp heap. 

The lights flashed on again. Dallas 
grunted. It occurred to him that this 
must be the press-agent plant he had been 
summoned to witness. A cheap bid for 
publicity, he thought, if it was merely 
the faked illness of the famous swingster. 


The trap-drummer had gripped Synco 
under the arms, Awkwardly he tugged at 
the limp form until he had raised it to 
a sitting posture. 

Clearly visible to everyone was a tiny 
black spot upon the stiff white front of 
the swingster’s shirt. Angling upward 
from it was an irregular crimson line, 
like the tail of a kite. Now, another simi- 
lar crimson line began tracing its way 
slowly downward from the black spot. 

Death had stolen the show. Death had 
hogged the spotlight; taken Synco’s 
final bow; had staged a smashing, stag- 
gering, stunning finale. 

Some one gasped. A woman screamed. 
Chairs began to scrape. Suddenly a wave 





of excited and hysterical questioning 
swept through the room. 

“Murdered!” 

Dallas leaped to his feet. “What a 
story! What a break!” 


CHAPTER II 
MASTER OF MURDER 


ART DENZIL believed he had 
evolved the perfect crime. 


The big shot of the numbers racket had 
committed three murders during his ca- 
reer, and had gotten away with ’em, scot 
free. 

Inspector Barney Lang could have told 
you that Wart had turned these tricks. 
But to prove it to the satisfaction of a 
jury was something else again. 

But these kilings had been accom- 
plished solely as a matter of business, 
merely a matter of routine. Now Wart 
was determined to pull off a job for his 
own personal satisfaction—a masterpiece 
of the killer's art, astoundingly daring, 
stunningly dramatic, and so absolutely 
perfect as to defy even the shadow of sus- 
picion on the part of the law. 


Wart was a smart guy, and he knew it. 
He felt he had a right to be proud of his 
accomplishments. He was tremendously 
egotistical, He had never failed to get 
what he wanted, or to hold it—except 
once. 

Thersa Rossi was a platinum blonde 
doll whom Wart had plucked from the 
chorus and installed in an expensive 
apartment on Park Avenue. Thersa was 
a pretty dumb cluck, but her blonde pret- 
tiness more than made up for it, so far 
as Wart was concerned, so long as she 
kept her trap shut. 

And then Wart's egotism suffered the 
eruelest blow of hi$ entire career. For 
Thersa unexpectedly went blotto over— 
of all persons—Syneo Arietta! 

So Wart beat hell out of her, and threw 
her out of the apartment on her ear, ex- 
pecting her to return the next day, chas- 
tened and begging to be taken back. 

Instead, Thersa got a job in the Mont- 
parnasse chorus, through the infiuence of 
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Synco, just as soon as her blackened eyes 
permitted. Wart was astounded. 

Not that he cared two whoops and a 
holler for Thersa, any more. It was the 
idea that a pretty boy swingster like Syn- 
co could take his woman from him, that 
rankled. His vanity was sorely wounded. 
Thersa had given him the run-around— 
him, Wart Denzil—for a soft squirt like 
Synco. It was the only time in his life that 
anyone had slipped such a thing over on 
him. 

Under the harsh code of the streets in 
which he had been schooled, it was out 
of the question for him to stand by and 
take it. Meekness was a quality beyond 
Wart's ken. When a mug did you dirt, 
there was just one thing to do. 

Here was a chance to display some real 
genius in the art of murder. He might 
have arranged for a dozen alibi witnesses, 
and then mowed Syneo down from a 
speeding taxi. But such methods were 
entirely too crude. 

“These wise boids think that a poifect 
crime is impossible," he mused, his thin 
lips twisted into an egotistical smile. 
*Which is okay, so far as these cheap 
guns is concoined. But not for a big shot 
like me. I'll show 'em." 

First of all, the proposed murder must 
be absolutely safe. And, above all else ex- 
cept safety, it must be dramatic. What 
could be more dramatic than to turn the 
trick in full view of a hundred guests at 
the Montparnasse? More than that, in 
the presence of that little blonde rat, 
Thersa herself? 


UT could it be done? Sure it could be 

done, he decided. To make sure of 

his ground he visited the night club dur- 

ing a slack hour when the chorus was ab- 

sent, and made a careful survey, with 
particular regard to the windows. 

They were of modern latticed steel con- 
struction, with sections which opened 
upon a horizontal axis to provide ventila- 
tion. When open, these sections were sup- 
ported by notched steel slats. 

'The Montparnasse occupied the twenty- 
eighth floor of a buildiug of the modern 
Step-back type of architecture, The win- 
dows opened upon a tiled terrace step- 
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back, upon which meals were served dur- 
ing the summer months, but which was 
unused, now. Doors giving upon the ter- 
race from the night club itself were kept 
locked during the winter. But Wart dis- 
covered it could be reached through a 
door opening from the elevator corridor. 

“The set-up is poifect,” he admitted to 
himself. “Made to measure. It'll be on 
Page One of every paper in the country, 
tomorrow night." 

To insure the very highest degree of 
dramatic effect, he sent two vaguely 
worded tip-off telegrams; one to the Ex- 
press reporter whose by-line had ap- 
peared over a famous murder story; and 
one to Police Inspector Barney Lang. 

Before departing from his apartment 
for the night club, he provided himself 
with an automatic, a souvenir lead pen- 
cil he had taken from the Montparnasse, 
and a stick of chewing gum. He did not 
trouble to remove finger-prints from the 
weapon, for he had planned how he 
would dispose of the rod so it never would 
be found. He discarded his shoulder hol- 
Ster, and dropped the gat in a pocket of 
his dinner jacket. 

The wind was howling and hard, fine 
flakes of snow were swirling through the 
air as he stepped into his limousine. The 
driver knew nothing of his plans. How- 
ever, the fellow carried two spare rods, 
for Wart never knew when an extra au- 
tomatic would be useful. He directed the 
driver to wait, and was borne upward in 
the elevator to the night club. 

A generous tip insured him his choice 
of tables near the windows. He looked 
about him, and immediately spotted the 
police inspector. He did not know Dallas 
Kirk by sight, although the latter had 
seen Wart during a police show-up and 
thus was enabled to identify him for the 
benefit of Faith. 

Wart noted that every window was 
closed tight against the outside cold, ex- 
cept for one on the farther side of the 
room which was opened for ventilation. 

Wart downed a leisurely meal. Then 
during a spotlight number when the rest 
of the lights were out, he slipped behind 
a curtain, unseen by the guests whose at- 
tention was focused upon Synco, and 


raised one of the window sections. But 
instead of using the notched steel slat to 
hold it, he propped it open with the lead 
pencil. 

Then he stuck his wad of chewing gum 
upon the frame where the section would 
descend when closed, and returned to his 
table. All this was accomplished within 
a few seconds. 

As the spotlight number ended and the 
chorus emerged upon the floor, Wart pre- 
pared to leave. Thersa had not seen him. 
He saw that Inspector Lang was eyeing 
him. He smiled geniallp and waved a 
hand at the officer as he made for the 
door. . 

He found the corridor deserted, and 
at once slipped outside to the terrace. 
'Then he halted, and for an instant was 
on the point of abandoning his whole 
plan. For the tiled floor of the terrace 
was covered with a thin sheet of drifted 
snow, And snow meant—footprints! 

“Hell!” he spat a moment later as he 
noted that the four-foot wall rimming 
the terrace on the outer edge had been 
swept clear of snow by the wind, “This 
is a swell break for me! Couldn’t ask 
anything better!” 

He climbed upon the wall, where he 
would leave no telltale footprints, and 
crawled along to a spot from whence he 
could see Synco through the window he 
had propped open, standing in the spot- 
light. Wart waited, confident that he 
could not be seen from inside, even 
though the attention of the guests had 
not been concentrated upon the singer. 

As Synco finished, and the tidal wave 
of applause burst forth, Wart drew his 
automatic. He was counting upon this 
pandemonium of hand-clapping to drown 
out the report, although it was unlikely 
it could be heard through the single open 
window, anyway. _ 

Now it was but a matter of straight 
shooting—and Wart was no tyro with the 
gat. He lined his sights first upon the 
pencil which propped the window open. 
Then he moved the weapon until the pen- 
cil was on a line with Synco’s heart. 

His automatic spurted flame. The steel- 


jacketed bullet sped through the pencil, 


and on into the victim’s body. As the pen- 








cil was shattered, the unsupported win- 
dow-section dropped shut. Whatever in- 
criminating clang might have resulted 
was muffled by the wad of gum upon the 
frame. 

Wart, his thin lips twisted in a trium- 
phant grin, dropped his automatic down 
the drain pipe, within which it would fall 
_ to the next step-back some twenty floors 
below, to remain in the pipe probably as 
long as the building stood. He crawled 
back along the wall, slipped through the 
door into the corridor, and took the next 
express elevator to the street floor. 

There he bought a handful of cigars, 
lingering at the counter in conversation 
with the clerk. Not a tremor in his voice 
disclosed his elation at the thought that 
he had just perpetrated what he thought 
was a “perfect,” insoluble murder, 


CHAPTER III 
A HUNDRED WITNESSES 


ALLAS whirled fiercely to face the 

girl Faith, stunned by the shock, 
was shrinking back in her chair, She was 
as motionless as the candle flame which, 
as if somehow sensitive to the chilling 
presence of death, had ceased its nervous 
fluttering. 

“Faith!” he barked peremptorily. “I 
got to fiash this to the office! You sit 
where you are. Don’t you move till I come 
back. Don’t get scared. Nothing can hurt 
you.” 

He turned and darted through the ta- 
bles. Now a resounding voice was bellow- 
ing authoritatively above the din of ex- 
cited voices. Dallas recognized it as the 
voice of Inspector Lang. 

“Sit down, everybody! Sit down! Keep 
your shirts on. I'm the law. You waiters 
—lock the doors! Don't let anybody out. 
Im telling you, somebody in this room 
killed Synco Arietta! Nobody’s going to 
leave here till I find out who done it!” 

At the same moment Dallas and the ra- 
dio announcer reached the telephone on 
the lowboy behind a potted palm. As the 
latter reached for it Dallas placed a hand 
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on his chest and shoved him violently 
backward. 

“Wait your turn, Jack!" he snapped as 
he snatched the instrument from its cra- 
dle and barked the number of the Ex- 
press into the transmitter. 


“Hello .... Express? Gimme the 
city desk, Sadie—quick! . . . . Hello. 
Hello, Walker? . . . . Kirk. Get this. 


Synco Arietta murdered at Montparnasse 
—full view of hundreds—shot dead while 
taking bow! 

“Exclusive. Biggest beat of the year! 
Sewed up like a case of appendicitis! We 
can beat the other rags onto the street 
with it by a good five minutes! Switch . 
me to Gus and TIl toss him the flash. 
Xenh.. Yeh... Okay 

During the moment needed to transfer 
the call to the Express star rewrite 
hound Dallas turned to survey the night 
club. A scene of hopeless confusion con- 
fronted him. Some had obeyed the inspec- 
tor’s shouted orders. Others, panic-strick- 
en, were bolting for the door, there to be 
herded back by a squad of frightened, 
white-faced waiters. Inspector Lang was 
pushing his way toward the murder vic- 
tim. 

*Hello? Gus? Hot stuff! Tie into it, 
kid! Ready? Full view hundreds festive 
merrymakers Club Montparnasse, Synco 
Arietta—huh? Oh, all right, I'll spell it 
for you. S for son-of-a-gun, Y for yap, 
N for nerts, C for cop, O for okay—S-Y- 
N-C-O, Syneo. A for applesauce, R for 
razz, I for—huh? Oh, you got it? Heard 
of him, huh? Bright boy! 

"—Synco Arietta, premier swingster 
Ameriea, idol million feminine hearts, 
shot down by assassin's bullet tonight as 
taking bow spotlight. 

“Slayer as yet unidentified. Belief of 
Inspector Barney Lang—okay, I'll spell 
it. L for louse, A for aspirin, N for nutty, 
G for goof—L-A-N-G, Lang. Of 'Spector 
Lang, who was present and assumed 
charge of investigation, murderer among 
guests of night club. Roar applause 
drowned report fatal shot. 

“Doors barred prevent assassin's es- 
cape. Guests in panic. Lang expects arrest 
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any moment. Impossible slayer flee . . 
Huh? Yeah, instantly. Smaek through 
heart. Motive unknown, but safe to sug- 
gest jealousy, only hang it onto police. 
Give Barney break—he's swell guy. S'all 
flash. Phone you follow five minutes. 
Smear on atmosphere thick as you like. 
Step on it, old kid. G'bye." 

As he turned from the phone he pre- 
tended to stumble in his excitement, and 
jerked the instrument loose from its 
wires. 

“Sorry, Jack," he snapped at the flab- 
bergasted radio announcer. “There’s an- 
other phone down in the lobby." 

He was sewing up his scoop—tight. 
With the mike on the fritz and the phone 
haywire, he was sitting pretty. He knew 
there must be another telephone in the 
office of Gildman, the manager—which 
was the reason he had suggested the lob- 
by phone to the excited announcer who, he 
knew, would find it plenty tough break- 
ing through the cordon of waiters at the 
door. 


EANWHILE, he had succeeded in 

getting the first flash of the Ariet- 

ta murder to the outside world. Now, the 

rival sheets couldn’t pick it up from the 

broadcast—until too late. Nor, as yet, had 

the word gone even to the police, there to 
be relayed to the rival rags. 

As Dallas whirled about to make his 
way toward the fallen swingster, now sur- 
rounded by the excited members of the 
orchestra, he felt a little tug on his arm. 
He turned, to find Faith looking up at 
him with frightened, pleading eyes. 

“Oh, Dallas! Take me away from this 
terrible place! I—I want to go home! 
]I—" 

“Take you away?" He stared at her 
blankly. *Do you think I'm crazy? I got 
to stay here till this thing's mopped up! 
Don't you understand? I'm a newspaper- 
man!" 

* But this is your night off, Dallas! It's 
my last chance to—to talk to you before— 
before I go—" 

*[ told you to sit down and wait for 
me,” he interrupted gruffly. “You do it— 
see? And don't bother me any more!” 

He pulled away and started for the 


group surrounding the murdered man. It 
didn't seem strange to him that he should 
have spoken so abruptly to the girl whom 
he had been on the point of asking to 
marry him. Wasn't he a newspaperman? 
Well, such things as proposals just had to 
wait when hot stuff like this was break- 
ing. 

Inspector Lang, his bald head now as 
red as his face, poked an unlighted cigar 
at the pallid proprietor. 

“Got any idea who did this, Gildman? 
Nope? Well, you have some one hop to 
the phone and notify headquarters. Homi- 
cide squad, And I’m telling you, if any- 
body slips outa this room until I give the 
word, I’m going to hold you responsible, 
see?” 

“Sure, inspector,” agreed Gildman, his 
shoulders shimmying. “Right away I get 
somebody to phone for you. What a awful 
break for me! Bankrupt, I’ll be. This will 
cost me fifty grand if it costs me a cent, 
inspector!” 

“Somebody in this room done it," 
growled Lang fiercely. “I'll frisk every 
person here for a gat—men and women. 
The killer can’t get away, Gildman!” 

“Yes, inspector. Fifty grand it costs 
me, if—” 

Lang thrust his unlighted cigar be- 
tween his lips, and spoke from one side 
of his mouth. 

“Listen. You knew Synco as good as 
anybody. You oughta know who had a 
grudge against him. Think, now! Some 
gent whose frill he’d copped, maybe. 
Huh?” 

“A thousand women were crazy about 
him, inspector. A dozen he always had on 
the string. You know, he had a way with 
him, inspector. That Brice girl, now. Mil- 
lions she’s got, yet all the time she was 
bothering him.” 

“Okay. We'll buzz her about it. She's 
here. I seen her." 

Swiftly he turned to face the panicky 
night club patrons. Removing his cigar 
from his lips, he called out: 

*Anybody see who fired that shot?" 

There was no answer. Everybody was 
peering suspiciously at some one else. The 
inspector scowled. 

“C’mon, now. Speak up. Somebody 
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must of seen him. I'm telling you, a guy 
couldn't shoot in a room full of people 
without somebody seeing him!” 

Again, silence, except for the hysteri- 
cal sobbing of some woman. 

“Who heard the shot?” Lang demand- 
ed fiercely. “Somebody must of heard it!” 


TILL no answer. Gradually the ex- 
cited murmur had subsided, to be 
succeeded by an awed hush. 

“Maybe,” suggested Dallas, who had 
pushed his way to the inspector’s side, 
“maybe they’re scared to step up and 
speak their piece, Barney. Scared the kill- 
er might pop 'em off. I betcha if you take 
'em one at a time, alone, some one will 
. cough.” 

“Hi, Dal" growled the officer. “Yeah, 
maybe you're right. We'll put 'em through 
the mill soon as the hommy squad gets 
here. I can’t handle a hundred of 'em, 
alone. 

*Gildman, you better have those or- 
chestra lads lug Synco to your office. Then 
you better close the joint for the night 
and let your entertainers go. No—wait a 
minute. Keep the orchestra here—I want 
to talk to 'em. They were behind Synco 
when he was shot, so they're all ‘out,’ far 
as the killing is concerned, but they may 
be able to give me a steer, Might as well 
turn the chorines loose and shoo 'em 
home. They were in the dressing room 
at the time, so there's no way they can 
be figured in." 

“Better I should close up my doors for- 
ever and cancel my lease," moaned Gild- 
man with an expressive shrug. “This will 
finish me, inspector. Fifty grand, if it 
costs me a cent!” He turned and trotted 
toward the office. 

“A man murdered,” sniffed the inspec- 
tor, *and Gildman bellyaches about mon- 
ey. Fooey!” 

But Dallas scarcely heard him. His 
eyes were on the door, where the squad 
of waiters were arguing with some one. 
The group parted, and a swagger figure 
in a tight-fitting Chesterfield and a derby 
cocked on one side pushed inside. 

“Wart Denzil!” exclaimed Dallas as 
the slender numbers racketeer advanced 


toward them, a cigar cocked between his | 
thin lips. 

“Hi, Barney,” he greeted the inspec- 
tor in a silky voice. “Here I am." Black 
eyes were giving Dallas the once over. 

“Gimme your gun, Wart!” snapped 
Lang. 

Wart chuckled softly. Slowly, so the 
act might not be mistaken for an overt 
move, he drew back both Chesterfield and 
dinner jacket, revealing that he carried 
no weapon either in a shoulder-holster or 
upon his hip. 

“Cripes, Barney, you oughta know I 
never pack a gat! Why should I pack a 
gat? I ask you.” 

“Frisk him, Dallas,” directed the detec- 
tive sharply. 

Dallas frisked him, patting every pock- 
et. At the mention of his name, Wart 
looked at the newspaperman searchingly. 

“He’s clean," announced Dallas. 

“What’s the big idea, Wart?” growled 
the inspector. 

Wart simulated surprise, 


“Don’t you want me for this job?” he 
asked softly. “If you don’t, it’s the foist 
time a trick was turned that you dicks 
didn’t-try to hang onto me, from a turn- 
off to fanning a hick.” 

“Did you spot Synco, Wart?” 

“How could I, Barney? I wasn’t even 
in the joint. You seen me leave, with your 
own eyes. Many’s the time I’ve wanted to 
squash him out, Barney, ’cause the way 
he sang gave me the gripes. But you can’t 
give a mug the juice just for wanting. 
I’ve never spoke a word to Synco in my 
life, Barney. Nope, I didn’t kill him 
Louse exterminating ain't in my line. Sor. 
ry." 

“T saw you in here, Wart. Where did 
you stash your gun?" 

Wart shrugged. “Sure, I was here. You 
seen me—before the shooting. You seen 
me leave—before the shooting. I was 
downstairs in the lobby when a pilot 
bulges out of the elevator and squawks 
that hell’s ripped loose up here." 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah. And don’t think I didn’t build 
myself an out by showing myself to the 
cloiks, the pilots, and everybody in sight 
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I'm wise, Barney. Too wise to take it on 
the lam when the lid blows off. 

“What would of happened if I'd taken 
a run-out powder? The whole force would 
of been on my tail and I'd been sloughed 
in the can so quick it would of made my 
head swim. You know that, Barney. This 
ain't the foist time you boids have put 
the squeezers on me. If Syneo had been 
in on the racket, I could see where you 
might suspicion me. I may be a hard guy, 
inspector—but I ain't so hard I go ’round 
bumping guys who I ain't never spoke a 
woid to, just because I don't like their 
looks." 

"Why did you come back here, Wart? 
Are you crazy?” 

"Like a fox. I had an out, so I came 
back to spill it. Those dough-heads at the 
door weren't going to let me in, at foist. 
I didn't know Synco got his, till they 
told me." 

The inspector rolled his cigar be- 
tween his lips. 

“This kind of a job ain't in your line, 
Wart. I’d put you on ice anyway, if it 
wasn't that I seen you leave, with my own 
eyes. Somebody inside the room done it, 
and I know you were outside. Which lets 
you out. Your 'out' seems puncture-proof. 
You got any idea who did do it?" 

“Sure. Some guy whose sweetie had 
been warbled away from him. Anybody 
can see that." 

“Uh-huh. Anybody can see that. Ques- 

tion is, to find out who." 

' “That shouldn't be so tough, for a 
bright fella like you, Barney. You know 
it's some one in this room. All you got 
to do is to search 'em, and grab the guy 
who's packing a gun. PII mix around, and 
if I learn anything Pll tip you, Barney." 

“Okay, Wart.... Here come the 
boys from headquarters." 

A score of eager dicks and flatties came 
surging through the door. Dallas gripped 
Wart by the arm. i 
. “Say, fellow. You and Gildman are 

Hke that, aren’t you?” He held up two 
fingers, close together. “There’s been 
some talk about Synco leaving him flat 
when his contract was up, next month. 
Know anything about it?" - 


The racketeer eyed him coldly. You're 
one of them newspaper guys, ain't you? 
Well, you can quote me as saying that, in 
my opinion, Europe is a powder keg— 
waitin' to be touched off." 


CHAPTER IV 
BEHIND CLOSED Doors 


ALLAS turned and sped toward 
Gildman’s office. Synco’s body was 
stretched out upon the glass-topped table, 
deserted now by the members of the 
orchestra, who had returned to the cen- ` 
ter of excitement. Dallas snatched up the 
phone with one hand, and began search- 
ing Synco’s pockets with the other. 

“Hello. Hello—Walker? . . . . Police 
grill racketeer suspect. . . . . Nope— 
no pinch yet . . . . Questioned by In- 
spector Barney Lang, Wart Denzil 
claims ‘out’ . . . . Marcia Brice, sub- 
deb heiress, witnesses murder... . 
Patrons of fashionable night club face 
wholesale third degree .. .. Love theft 
theory looms as probable motive, police 
seek jealous rival.... S'all.... No! Wait 
a second!” 

From Synco's pocket he drew a small, 
red notebook. Awkwardly opening it with 
his free hand, he found that it contained 
merely a list of telephone numbers. 

“Hot doggie! Hello. Walker? .... 
Get this: Police find book containing 
phone numbers of slain swingster’s 
sweeties. May prove clew to identity of 
slayer .... Yeah, I've got it. It’s ex- 
elusive .... What? ..... Okay. Put 
some one else on the wire and Ill read 
'em off so you can check on the addresses 
through the phone company.” 

A moment later he was dictating the 
numbers. When the list was almost com- 
pleted, a reporter for a rival sheet dashed 
into the office, seeking a phone. Instantly 
Dallas began to stall, saying: 

“Yeah, like I said, no new develop- 
ments.” For some moments he stalled, 
repeating matters of no consequence . 
into the transmitter, merely to kill time 
and delay the opposition reporter. 

- He thrust the notebook into his pocket. 
Its information he intended to keep for 
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himself. What a sensation it would cause 
when those phone numbers, with the 
identities of their owners, were pub- 
lished! Presently, he relinquished the 
phone. 

The other reporter barked his number 
impatiently, but while waiting for his 
connection found time to exclaim en- 
viously: “What a break! You sure wiped 
up on this yarn, Kirk!” 

Dallas hurried from the office. A police 
guard had replaced the waiters at the 
door. Members of the homicide squad 
were searching the guests for arms. Wart 
Denzil was dragging at his cigar calmly, 
staring about him as if bored. 

Other reporters were arriving now, 
among them two from the Express, sent 
to assist Dallas. With the reporters came 
the camera men. 

For a moment Dallas was busy aiding 
the Ezpress photographer to pose a mem- 
‘ber of the orchestra in the place where 
Synco had stood when he was shot—a 
picture which would appear with the cap- 
tion, *X Marks Spot Where Swingster 
Fell.” 

His brain was working swiftly as he 
strove to reconstruct just what had hap- 
pened. Synco’s back had been to the 
orchestra, and he had been facing the 
tables when the shot had been fired. He 
had taken it squarely from the front. 

“The only way the killer could get away 
with it without being seen, was by fir- 
ing from the back of the room, close to 
the windows," he surmised, “The only 
possible explanation is that he was be- 
hind everybody, and that everyone was 
looking at Synco.” 

He frowned thoughtfully. If his rea- 
soning was sound, then he had narrowed 
down the locality from which the mur- 
derer had fired to à comparatively small 
area on the opposite side of the room— 
near the very table where he and Faith 
had been seated. 

Who else had been seated near by? 
Barney Lang himself, for one. Gildman, 
the owner, alone at his table. The others 
he could not remember, 

Marcia Brice and her escort had been 
at one of the front tables, which seemed 
to let them out. For the life of him he 


couldn't recall the faces of any of the 
others in that comparatively small area. 
And now, all had left their places, and 
were hopelessly lost in the shuffle. 

Wart Denzil, unknown to Dallas, was 
watching him closely—much more close- 
ly than he was watching the inspector. 

He spotted Barney Lang pushing 
toward Marcia Brice and her escort, and 
tailed along after him. 

“This is Miss Brice, ain't it?" de- 
manded the officer, removing the cigar 
from his lips. “You were a friend of 
Synco, weren't you?" 

“Pm sure I don’t know what that has ` 
to do with it," put in the.girl's escort 
stifly before she could answer. His 
patrician nose and sharp chin made up 
for the washy effect produced by his 
schoolgirl complexion. 

“Who are you?" demanded Barney 
bluntly. 

*Marcia's brother." 

*You didn't have much use for Synco, 
did you, Brice?" 

“I beg your pardon. That is neither 
here nor there." 

*Nope? Well, young fella, I may learn 
you different before I get through with 
you, It sort of griped you to know that 
little sister was buzzing around that 
Synco like a moth around a gas lamp, 
didn't it? Dazzled as bad as any of the 
million-dollar babies working in your 
papa's ten-cent stores. You came down 
here with her to—what did you come 
here for?" 

The girl flinched as if she had been 
Struck. Her brother paled slightly. 

“I don't propose that my sister shalt 
be submitted to any third degree, officer. 
I am prepared to make a statement in 
her behalf. If it isn’t satisfactory, the 
next move is up to you—for we shall say 
nothing further except through legal 
counsel.” y 


HE inspector’s lip curled slightly 
“Shoot,” he directed. 

“I recognize the right of the police te 
question the witnesses, We were seated 
near the front, where dozens would have 
seen me if I had fired the fatal shot. Both 
of us have been searched, and no weapons 
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have been found on us. Manifestly, there- 
fore, we are innocent of any wrongdoing. 
Further than that I have nothing to say 
—nor has my sister.” 

"Is that so?" growled the inspector. 
“Wat * 

He was interrupted by a member of 
the homicide squad. 

"We've searched every person in the 
joint, Barney, including the waiters, The 
only cannon we found was an automatic 
in the desk of Gildman, the manager— 
loaded with a full clip and apparently 
unfired. We've looked under the tables, 
behind the hangings, everywhere where 
a gun might have been stashed." 

“The hell you say!” exclaimed Lang, 
visibly disappointed. For the first time 
his confidence seemed to be shaken. “And 
nobody squawked? I thought sure we'd 
pick up the gun, and a dozen confidential 
tips." 

“No guns. No tips. Nothing." 

Dallas, too, was mystified. Like Bar- 
ney, he had expected the shakedown to 
reveal the killer. How could -the mur- 
derer have disposed of his weapon? It 
was not in the room. Consequently it 
must be— 


He hurried across to the area where, 
he had surmised a moment ago, the 
slayer must have stood. 

*He could have tossed his gat out the 
window!" he told himself eagerly. 

But his eagerness vanished after a 
brief examination. All the windows on 
this side of the room were closed. Of 
course, it was barely possible the killer 
might have closed one after tossing his 
gun outside, although it seemed almost 
incredible that this could have been ac- 
complished unseen by the throng within. 

He pushed aside the heavy curtains 
which were looped to the walls by gold- 
tasseled tie-backs, wondering if the 
weapon might have been hidden be- 
hind them, and escaped the eyes of the 
searching police. Upon the floor was a 
splintered pencil. 

. A forlorn hope led him to the door, 
where his police card permitted him 
to pass out into the elevator corridor, 
which was jammed with an excited crowd 


striving for a glimpse of the scene of 
the murder. He pushed through the door 
leading out upon the terrace. 

A  moment's search disclosed no 
weapon upon the terrace. He thought it 
barely possible it might have been hurled 
through the window with such force that 
it had cleared the terrace wall and fallen 
in the street, or upon the first step-back, 
far below. 

He leaned over the parapet, and then 
his heart leaped suddenly as it flashed 
upon him that the fatal shot might have 
been fired from the terrace outside the 
windows. 

He whirled about eagerly, and then his 
heart sank. 


"Tf he'd been outside, there'd be foot- 
prints in the snow,” he muttered. “And 
the only prints are my own.” 

Nevertheless, he made a hasty exam- 
ination, searching for bullet holes in the 
window panes. When he found none, he 
abandoned his latest theory with a re- 
gretful sigh, and started inside to phone 
the office. 


Thus far he seemed to be up against a 
blank wall. The only theory that held out 
the slightest promise concerned Gildman, 
the manager, According to reports, he 
and Synco had been unable to agree upon 
a renewal of the crooner’s contract. 

Gildman had been seated in the area 
from which Dallas had decided the shot 
had come. Still, the manager stood to 
take a huge loss through the tragedy. 
It seemed improbable he would wish all 
this on himself, merely because he could 
not reach an agreement with Synco. 


He found police were clearing the ele- 
vator corridor of the curious outsiders. 
Already those patrons of the Mont- 
parnasse who had been searched, ques- 
tioned, and found beyond suspicion were 
being permitted to leave. As he pushed 
through the door some one touched his 
arm. 

“Any luck, Scoop?” 

It was Wart Denzil, his face expres- 
sionless, his thin lips clenched upon his 
cigar. 

Dallas hesitated. He hated to admit 
he was completely baffled, yet it was not 
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his policy to reveal anything to an out- 
sider before it appeared in print. 

“They always overlook something, 
these killers" he returned noncom- 
mittally, and hurried on. 


CHAPTER V 
HOT TRAIL 


€6 OW, what did he mean by that ?" 

Wart asked himself uneasily as 
he racked his brain in an effort to recall 
whether he had overlooked anything 
which might prove to be an incriminating 
clew. 

Dallas hurried to Gildman's office. He 
found that Syneo's body had been re- 
moved. An opposition leg man was on 
the phone, but hung up as Dallas ap- 
peared, and darted from the office as the 
latter snatched up the instrument. Dallas 
was half sitting upon, half leaning 
against the glass-topped table as he 
barked the number of the Express into 
the phone. 

The C.E. snapped at him impatiently. 
“We got the head for the next edition 
in type already: ‘Police Nab Swingster’s 
Slayer.’ Shoot the works, Kirk. They got 
him?” 

“Better than that,” said Dallas quick- 
ly. “They haven’t! Biggest mystery of 
the year. Hundreds witnessed killing, yet 
murderer remains uncaught. Police baf- 
fled. Search fails to reveal death gun. The 
story sweetens.” 

Briefly, he barked out the details of 
the most recent developments. “How 
about the list of phone numbers?” he 
asked, “Checked on ’em, yet?” 

“Yeah. But you don't need to worry 
about 'em. We'll handle that angle from 
the office. We've sent men out to two or 
three of the most promising, and we'll 
get the rest as soon as we can." 

“Better read 'em off to me," snapped 
Dallas impatiently. “Might give me a 
lead to work on." He fished a pencil and 
a folded pad of copy paper from his 
pocket. Holding both the pad and the 
phone in his left hand, he rapidly tran- 
scribed the list of names and addresses, 
repeating each as it was dictated to him. 


The last on the list was without a name, 
being merely a theatrical boarding house 
on West Forty-third Street. As he scrib- 
bled it down, Dallas heard footsteps ap- 
proaching, and Gildman stepped into the 
office, wringing his hands. 

Dallas wondered if the Montparnasse 
proprietor had told all he knew. It flashed 
upon him that here was the opportunity 
to throw a little bluff. It might gain him 
much if he succeeded, and could cost noth- 
ing if it failed. 

He edged gently back on the table until 
his weight rested lightly on the cradle of 
the phone, thereby severing the connec- 
tion. With the instrument dead, he con- 
tinued talking into the disconnected re- 
ceiver, assuming an air of intense ex- 
citement, 

Yeah] Veal 
the police got it sewed up! Hold every- 
thing and wait for the flash when they 
make the pinch! Sure, they’ve got the 
killer dead to rights—only he don’t know 
it, yet! Some one nobody suspects .... 
Sure, sure! I know his name, but there 


- are certain reasons I can't tell you now 


2. Check! G'bye." 

“You think maybe they got the dope 
on the killer?" asked Gildman excitedly 
as Dallas replaced the receiver. 

“There’s no ‘maybe’ about it," said 
Dallas. “Listen, Gildman — you got to 
keep this under your hat, see?" 

If the owner of the night club was 
Shaken by Dallas' crack, he failed to 
show it. 


“Fifty grand it costs me, pinch or no 
pinch. Holding the sack, I am, all account 
of some dumb fluff. Maybe I should go out 
and peddle papers for a living, now." 

*What makes you think a jane figures 
in it, Gildman? Maybe it wasn't that 
kind of a job. Maybe—" 

“Always a jane figures in it when there 
is trouble—always! And it costs some- 
body fifty grand! Only don't put it in the 
paper that I'm ruined. I might change 
my mind." 

Dallas left him moaning and wringing 
his hands. He almost bumped into Wart 
Denzil as he hurried from the office, seek- 
ing one of the Express men who had been 


us 
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sent to aid him. Wart eased himself 
into the.office and confronted Gildman. 

“You been talking to that newspaper 
boid, Gildman?" 

“Who? Me? Sure. Fifty thousand—" 

“Yeah, I heard that before. I was won- 
dering what he was phoning to put in 
the paper, when—” 

“Plenty he’s going to put in the paper. 
He says the police know already who 
done it. Who is it, Wart? Right away I’m 
going to sue him for fifty—” 

“He says he knows who done it, — 
he? The lousy liar! I talked to him a 
minute ago and he just stalled.” 

Not the slightest flicker of expression 
was visible on Wart’s dead pan to betray 
the flutter of trepidation that he felt, 
How mueh did that reporter know, any- 
way? Wart had seen him go out to the 
terrace, and then come back and hurry 
to the phone. And now Gildman reported 
he had flashed the office that the case was 
sewed up! 

Wart was confident he had left no 
trace on the terrace. How did that news- 
paper guy get that way, anyway? Had 
he merely guessed how it was done? 
These reporters were pretty smart. 
Usually they were about two jumps ahead 
of the dicks in figuring out a big case. 
Wart began to wish he hadn’t wired that 
tip to the news hound. 

The next instant he was cursing him- 
self for his weakening nerve. Of course 
the reporter hadn’t guessed it! What if 
he had? Even if the worst came to the 
worst, it was nothing but a guess, There 
wasn’t a shred of evidence against him. 
Even if they pinehed him, they couldn't 
make it stick. The worst that could hap- 
pen would be a repetition of the history 
of his first three killings—dropped for 
lack of evidence, 

“Didn’t he say anything, Gildman, that 
you would take for a lead as to the guy 
he suspected?” His voice was careless, 
casual, as if nothing more than idle 
curiosity prompted the question. 

“Nothing. Absolutely, When I came 
in the offiee, he was copying down an ad- 
dress on Forty-third Street." 


ART’S heart leaped suddenly. “On 
Forty-thoid Street? What ad- 
dress? Can't you remember ?" 

*Sure, I remember." Gildman repeated 
the address of the theatrical boarding 
house. Wart shrugged as if it meant 
nothing to him, and turned away. 

“Well, Gildman, I'l be seeing you." 
He strolled from the office in a leisurely 
fashion, although his heart was pound- 
ing with excitement. 

For the address was that of Thersa 
Rossi, the Terpsichorean whose desertion 
had led to Synco's murder. How had the : 
newspaper guy come to be in possession 
of her number? 

Wart put two and two together, but 
fear doubled the total. He jumped at the 
conclusion that somehow Dallas had 
guessed the truth, although as a matter 
of fact, at that moment Dallas was utter- 
ly at sea so far as the solution of the case 
was concerned. 

Fear was gnawing at Wart’s mind. He 
thought he saw the flaw in his carefully 
planned case—the flaw which the re- 
porter had presumably discovered. And 
that flaw was—Thersa. So far as the ac- 
tual commission of the crime was con- 
cerned, Wart was certain he had carried 
it out perfectly, without leaving a clew 
behind. But he had not taken the girl into 
consideration. 


She would know he had killed Synco. 
Fear of Wart’s vengeance might seal 
her lips, but on the other hand, love for 
the slain swingster might lead her to 
squawk. Wart instantly decided the one 
vitally important thing he must accom- 
plish to save himself was to keep Thersa 
from talking. 

Meanwhile Dallas had sought out In- 
spector Lang, only to learn that the 
officer was completely baffled, “I’ve ques- 
tioned every member of the orchestra,” 
he growled, rolling his unlighted cigar 
between his lips. “We’ve frisked and 
grilled every guest, every waiter. This is 
beginning to look like a tough case.” 

Dallas recalled that the members of 
the chorus had been dismissed, because 
they had been in their dressing room 
at the time, and hence could not be con- 
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sidered as suspects. They, however, were 
the only ones who had not been ques- 
tioned. Likewise, Dallas knew that they, 
if anyone, would be wise to all the gossip 
concerning Synco and his feminine 
friends. 

He started for the dressing room, but 
found it deserted, However, tacked upon 
the wall was the call list showing the 
names, addresses and phone numbers of 
the chorines. He started to copy the list, 
intending to have the office check up on 
them later. 

Then he came to one which caught 
his attention. The name was Thersa 
Rossi, and the address was on West 
Forty-third Street. He recalled having 
written that address but a few minutes 
previously. Turning over his pad of notes, 
he compared them and found that the 
phone number and address of the Rossi 
girl were identical on each list. 

Dallas decided to locate the girl. After 
all, things had come to an apparent im- 
passe at the night club. He could leave 
the two other Express men in charge, to 
cover anything which might break dur- 
ing his absence. He started for the 
elevator. 


He was conscious of an uncomfortable 
feeling that he had forgotten something. 
Then it dawned upon him. He had clean 
forgotten Faith! In the excitement of 
following the hot news trail, the presence 
of the girl he hoped to marry had almost 

slipped his mind. 

“I can't leave her here," he said to 
himself, a bit irritably. “And I can't send 
her home alone in a taxi, Only thing to 
do is to take her with me." 

He found her at their table, white- 
faced, tense, staring at the unwavering 
flame of the candle as if hypnotized. 
“C’mon,” he said curtly. “Were going!” 

*Oh, I'm so thankful!" she breathed 
2s she rose. She shuddered. “What a 
terrible place! I hope I never see New 
York again!” 

A few moments later they were climb- 
ing into a taxi. Faith gasped as Dallas 
gave the driver the address on West 
Forty-third Street. 

' “But—but, Dallas! I thought—thought 


* 


you were taking me home, to my aunt's! 
I can't —" 

“Pll take you home just as soon as I 
clean up on this story," he interrupted 
impatiently. “You don't seem to be able 
to get it through your head that I'm a 
newspaperman—that I can’t let anything 
interfere when a red-hot story like this 
is breaking!” 

“But, Dallas—” 


“Don’t argue with me. I’m telling you. 
And don’t bother me. I got to think. I got 
to dope this thing out, see?" 

Faith shrank back into a corner and re - 
garded him in puzzled silence. 


“You wait here for me," he told hec 
as the taxi drew up in front of the brown, 
stone boarding house. “I won't be more 
than a couple of minutes." He hopped out 
and dashed up the steps. As he flung open 
the door a slatternly old hag in a soiled 
kimono stumbled down the staircase, 
Screaming harshly: 

“Call the cops! Call the cops! Miss 
Rossi has been moidered !" 


CHAPTER VI 
GREEDY GATS 


ALLAS leaped up the stairs, four 

steps at a jump. A group of ex- 
cited lodgers, some only partly dressed, 
were clustered about an open door on 
the second floor. He pushed through 
them into the shabby room. Huddled on 
the floor, her mop of platinum blonde 
hair resting in a slowly spreading pool 
of blood, lay the girl whom Dallas had 
pointed out to Faith in the Montparnasse 
chorus less than an hour before. 


By her side, upon the worn, flowered 
carpet lay a silver-framed photograph 
of Synco Arietta, glass and picture 
smashed. 

*Who did it?" barked Dallas. 


A dozen hysterical voices tried to 
answer. Dallas hushed them into silence 
and singled out a man with rumpled hair, 
in trousers, stockinged-feet and under- 
shirt. 

“Nobody knows who done it!" the fel- 
low gasped out. “I’m in my room acrost 
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the hall, see, getting ready for bed, see, 
when I hears three shots, quick. Like 
this, see—pow, pow, pow! I thinks maybe 
it’s a truck backfiring or something, see, 
until I hears a turrible scream from Miss 
Rossi’s room. I hops into my pants, see, 
and piles out and knocks on her door and 
yells ‘What’s happened?’ Nobody answers, 

“The door is locked, see? Pm going 
back to bed, 'cause I knows Miss Rossi 
don't get home till late, see? But Mis’ 
Baumzweig—she's the landlady, see?— 
she says Miss Rossi is already come home 
early, looking white and scared to death. 

"I says we better bust down the door, 
but the landlady says who's going to pay 
for the damage, and we gets into a argu- 
ment, see? Pretty soon the hall is full of 
people yelling and carrying on. I chins 
myself on the transom, and sees the dead 
lady inside. I says ‘To hell with who pays 
for the lock’ and busts down the door, 
see? The room is empty, but the window 
is open, so that is the way the moiderer 
gets out. Are you the law?" 

“Where’s the closest phone?" demanded 
Dallas. There were countless other ques- 
tions he wanted to ask, but the urgent 
need of the moment was to get the flash 
to the office on this latest murder. 


The landlady had not thought to phone 
for the police, but had run screaming into 
the street in search of the nearest patrol- 
man. A moment later Dallas was dialing 
the Express number on the wall phone 
in the lower hall. 

“Hello — Express? Gimme Walker, 
quick! . . . . Walker? Kirk. Big stuff. 
Arietta murderer slays Montparnasse 
chorine to still her tongue . . . . Thersa 
Rossi, beautiful night club entertainer, 
found riddled with bullets in fashionable 
apartment on West Forty-third Street. 

"Shattered photo murdered swingster 
by her side indicates she is victim of 
mysterious killer who bumped Synco hour 
ago. Police believe triangle woman slain 
because she alone knew identity of 
Arietta assassin .... Huh? No, police 
aren't here yet, but that’s what they'll 
believe. Mystery murderer vanishes into 
night." 

He barked out the remaining scanty 


details of this second amazing killing, 
and turned from the phone just as the 
landlady reappeared in the wake of a 
running, uniformed patrolman. He halted 
her as the officer bounded up the stairs. 

"Who was her boy friend?" he de- 
manded abruptly. 

“I should know!" panted the woman 
breathlessly, clutching her kimono about 
her. “Ten days ago she came here, with 
two black eyes. Such a refined young 
lady! So quiet like, never saying nothing 
about herself. So—" 

“No men callers?" 


“T give it to you to understand, young 
man, that this is a respectable house." 

“Phone calls? You must have taken 
'em on the house phone!" 

“Sure, sure. Plenty phone calls. But 
should I pry into the affairs of my 
guests? No, I don't know his name, Don't 
ask!” 

These calls, if all from one man, must 
have been from Synco, who carried 
Thersa’s number in his book, Dallas 
thought. “Any other girls of the Mont- 
parnasse chorus live here? Any close 
girl friends who might know something 
about her private affairs?” 


The panting landlady shook her head. 
With an exclamation of annoyance, Dallas 
brushed past her and started up the 
stairs again. 


HE policeman had banished every- 

one from the room, and had sent 
the man in the undershirt to notify po- 
lice headquarters. Dallas’ police card ad- 
mitted him. The officer made no objection 
as he went through the room, searching 
for some clew which might reveal the 
name of the slayer. But he found no let- 
ters—nothing which shed the slightest 
gleam of light upon the case. 

Apparently the girl's admirers had 
been too shrewd to commit anything to 
writing — either that, or she had de- 
stroyed their letters. 

Dallas leaned from the open window. 
It gave upon the lowest platform of the 
fire escape. Plainly this was the means 
by which the murderer had made his 
escape, although the steel grating had 
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been swept clear of snow by the wind and 
revealed no tracks. 

Dallas climbed outside, and lowered 
himself to the ground. He found himself 
in a narrow alley. The snow had melted 
as it reached the cement pavement. There 
were no footprints, As he reached the 
street a police car with shrieking siren 
shot up to the curb with screaming 
brakes. Six plainclothes men tumbled out. 

“Tt’s a cinch this job is connected with 
the Arietta killing" he told himself 
breathlessly. “The busted pate: of Synco 
shows that much. Picture’s beginning to 
get a lot clearer—like a movie fade-in. 

“Thersa is the third side of the tri- 
angle. Synco won her away from some 
one. That some one murdered Synco, and 
then killed the girl, either in a frenzy of 
jealousy, or to stop her from talking. It 
oughtn’t to be such a tough job to find 
out who her sweetie was before she took 
up with Synco. When I’ve found him, I've 
got my man!" 

He turned toward the door again, and 
then hesitated. He hated to leave this 
angle of the yarn uncovered, even though 
he was confident he had learned all the 
police could unearth. His problem was 
solved when another taxi rolled up to the 
curb, and an Express reporter hopped 
out. Dallas hailed him, and briefly gave 
him the lay. 

*You stick here, and try to dig out 
the name of this girl's sweetie," he di- 
rected hurriedly. *If you learn it, phone 
me àt the Montparnasse, S'long." 

He started to signal a passing taxi. 
Then he remembered his own cab, with 
Faith inside, was waiting for him. His 
intense concentration upon the solution 
of the mystery had almost led him to 
forget temporarily the existence of the 
girl. Faith- greeted him with a gasp of 
relief as he hopped inside. 

*What's happened?" she demanded in 
a voice which trembled with fright. 
“Why are all those policemen—” 

“Nothing,” he retorted hurriedly. 
‘Don’t bother me. I got to think.” To 
the driver he said, “Club Montparnasse.” 

“But,” put in the girl timidly, “but I 
thought you were going to take me home, 
now?” 


“Can’t you see I’m trying to think?” 
he growled at her irritably. “I’m going 
to take you home just as soon as this 
job is finished, see?" 

Faith turned from him and began to 
sob softly. “This is ter-terrible," she 
said, with a catch in her voice, “And 
you're so—so rude. I hope I never see 
New York again—or you, either!” 


Her sobbing pierced his crust of con- 
centration as nothing else could have 
done. He leaned over and patted her on 
the shoulder, All the puzzling problems 
of the murder case were momentarily- 
banished from his mind. 


“There, there, Faith. Don’t get sore. 
I didn’t mean to be nasty. You got to 
remember that I’m a newspaperman, 
that’s all. I'm not that way all the time, - 
honest. Stories like this don’t break every 
day.” 

*T—I know, Dallas. I want to go where 
it’s quiet, and safe, and—” 

“Listen, Faith. At the moment Synco 
was shot, I was just on the point of ask- 
ing you—er, something. You said you 
wanted to live in New York. New York 
isn’t like this—all the time. Folks can 
live here all their lives, just as peaceably 
and comfortably as you can back in 
Centerville. 


“When I saw you sitting across the 
table from me, with the light from that 
candle glowing on your face, so soft and 
pretty, I couldn’t help thinking— Well, 
what I’m trying to say is, I was thinking 
you might be sitting across the table 
from me, all the rest of our—” 

He broke off lamely. She ceased her 
sobbing and perked up suddenly. 

“Yes?” she said, softly and eagerly. 
“Yes, yes—go on, Dallas!" 

A moment of awkward silence. And 
then he burst forth with startling sud- 
denness: 

“Tve got it!" 

“Got what?" demanded the astonished . 
Faith. 

“Got the solution of this whole damned 
case! The one thing the killer overlooked! 
Shut up! Don’t bother me! I got to 
think!” 












CHAPTER VII 
TELLTALE CLUES 


ART DENZIL, who had mur- 
dered two persons within an hour, 
stepped from his limousine in front of 
the building which housed the Club Mont- 
parnasse, as casually as if he were just 
: returning from a spin through the park. 
He wore an air of bored indifference as he 
strolled through the lobby to the express 
elevators. 

In fact, Wart was quite well satisfied 
with himself. He had disposed satisfac- 
torily of the one factor he had overlooked 
when planning the elimination of Synco. 
Now Thersa no longer could be consid- 


* ered a peril Her tongue was silenced 


forever. During the months she had lived 
in his apartment, she had gone under an- 
other name. None, except perhaps his 
closest friends, who could be counted 
upon to keep their mouths shut, knew 
that Thersa Rossi had been Wart's moll. 


Even if the worst came to the worst, 
they had nothing more than suspicion 
against him—not a whit of real evidence. 
None had seen him enter or leave 
Thersa’s room. None, probably, had even 
noticed his absence from the Mont- 
parnasse, in the excitement. So far as 
the killing of Synco was concerned, he 
considered his “out” airtight. 

Wart reasoned he was playing safe 
by returning to the Montparnasse. 
Nevertheless, this time he carried a gat 
in his pocket. He had little fear of being 
searched again, but the weapon was his 
driver’s, clean and unfired, so it could 
not be used as evidence against him in 
case he was frisked a second time. 

Flicking the ashes from a fresh cigar, 
he strolled from the elevator with an air 
of bland and untroubled insouciance, his 
iron nerve unshaken. The police guard at 
the door was intent upon the proceedings 
inside, and he was unnoticed. So, instead 
of going inside, he turned down the cor- 
ridor and passed through the door onto 
the terrace. 

“PH show myself, walking up and 
down past the windows,” he said to him- 
self, smiling. “Then, if they’ve noticed 
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I been gone, they'll think I been out here 
all the time, taking the air." 

But before he tried to show himself, he 
peered through the windows to get a line 
on the situation. Inspector Lang was 
pacing up and down, his unlighted cigar 
chewed to a frazzle, firing questions at 
Gildman, who was seated at a table 
guarded by members of the homicide 
squad. Wart wished he could hear what 
the dick was saying, but the closed win- 
dow cut off all sound. 

Presently, as Wart watched, he saw the 
Express reporter burst through the door, 
followed by a thoroughly frightened girl, 
who sank into the nearest chair and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. The re- 
porter was barking something at Barney 
Lang, but Wart couldn't hear what it 
was. 

Fhe question that the breathless 
Dallas shot at the inspector was: 

“Where is Wart Denzil?” 

Lang shrugged. “Search me. He was 
here a little while ago. Why?” 

“Because,” cried Dallas triumphantly, 
“he’s the man who murdered Synco—and 
the Rossi girl! But of course he wouldn’t 
be crazy enough to come back here!” 

The inspector was unimpressed. 
“Whatsamatter, Dal? You blown your 
top or something? Wart is the only one 
with a perfect ‘out’ because he wasn’t 
even in the room when Synco got his." 

“Of course he wasn't! Which proves 
he was the murderer! He was outside on 
the terrace, crouching on the wall where 
he wouldn't leave any tracks!" 

Barney smiled indulgently. “I never 
seen you go off half-cocked this way be- 
fore, Dal. The windows was all closed. I 
thought of that, too, and looked the win- 
dows over for bullet holes, but there 
wasn't any. Which proves you're cuckoo. 
Now, don't bother me with any more wild 
theories, until I finish with Gildman, 
here, and—" 

“Cuckoo, huh?" cried Dallas eagerly. 
“Crazy, am 1? Looky here, you big hunk 
of boloney, and Fl prove to you who's 
gone nerts, you or me! The window was 
open before the shot was fired, but elosed 
afterward—closed by the very bullet that 
nailed Synco! 
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“Wart had figured everything out in 
advance—everything but the one little 
inconsequential clue which pins this job 
on him! No, it wasn’t the pencil with 
which the window was propped open, and 
which was shattered by the bullet and 
let the window drop—although you'll find 
the splintered pencil on the floor! 

“The perfect crime has never been 
committed. Always the criminal leaves 
some clue behind. Wart had thought out 
everything—except this!” 

“What is it?” Lang demanded bluntly. 

“This!” exclaimed Dallas, pointing at 
the candle on the table in front of Gild- 
man, “I was sitting right there, and a 
moment before the shooting I lighted a 
cigarette at that candle, and the flame 
was fluttering in the draft—which shows 
the window was open. But the very in- 
stant after the shot was fired, the flame 
stopped fluttering—which shows the win- 
dow had been closed! That’s the thing 
that Wart overlooked—the fluttering of a 
tiny candle flame, which proves the shot 
was fired from outside. And he was the 
only one—" 

"I'll be damned!” exclaimed Barney. 
“Kid, I believe you’re—” 

“PII prove it, Barney! Look—the 
candle is burning steadily, because the 
window's closed. But if you'l open it, 
you'll see that—" 

He broke off, suddenly startled. For, 
unexpectedly, the candle flame had begun 
to flutter, All eyes flashed to the window 
—to behold the evil face of Wart Denzil 


peering at them through the open pane. 

Wart, overcome with curiosity to know 
what the reporter had spilled, thus to 
excite the police, had opened the window 
so he might hear — and by so doing had 
clinched the case against himself! 

“There he is!" yelled Dallas. “Get 
him!” 

“Take your time, boys!” boomed Bar- 
ney. “He can’t get away—and he hasn’t 
got a gun!” 

“The hell he hasn't!" shouted Dallas. 
“The one he used on Ther—" 

Pang! The sharp crack of the rack- 
eteer's automatie proved he was armed 
—and ready to fight to the death. The 
steel-jacketed bullet sped through the 
window and ripped through Dallas' coat. 


ART, who couldn't guess how it 

had happened, but who knew only 
that somehow they had got the goods on 
him, blazed away at the reporter whom 
he knew to be responsible for his down- 
fall. 

Dallas dived behind the tub of a potted 
palm. Instantly the guns of the police 
began to roar, As if by magic a dozen 
little round holes appeared in the glass. 
Wart leaped aside, dashing for the door 
to the elevator corridor. 

“Cmon!” roared the inspector, send- 
ing the tables crashing and spinning as 
he plowed toward the door of the night 
club. “We got to keep him from reaching 
the elevators!” 

The roar of the police guns died away. 
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Two of the officers remained behind to 
prevent the gunman from breaking 
through the locked French doors and es- 
caping through the night club. Dallas 
leaped to his feet and plunged toward 
Faith. 

“Jump!” he ordered harshly, gripping 
her by one wrist and dragging her from 
her chair. “Lead will be flying again in 
a minute—I got to get you where you'll 
be safe!” 

He dragged her across the room to 
Gildman’s office. Just as the guns began 
to roar again he flung her roughly behind 
the safe, where stray bullets could not 
reach her, Then he snatched up the phone 
and barked the number of the Express. 

“Dallas?” came the girl’s frightened 
voice as he was waiting for his connec- 
tion. “Dallas—you—” 

“Shut up!” he snapped. “Can’t you 
see I’m— Hello! Walker? Kirk. Police 
corner double murderer of Synco and 
girl! Battle to death with Wart Denzil 
on terrace of night club, twenty-eight 
stories above street! .... Huh? Yeah 
—yeah! That's the sounds of the guns 
you hear! They’re staging the battle 
right now—right in front of my eyes! 

. “Barney Lang and aides cut off slayer's 

flight by elevators! Another squad—hear 
that crash? That’s the other squad smash- 
ing down the French doors! .... Sure, 
sure! I'm phoning from Gildman's office 
—can see it all! Denzil cornered between 
two groups of police! I can see his auto- 
matic spouting fire! He’s falling back! 
Police closing in on him! 

“His back is against parapet! He's 
climbing up on it! They’re blazing away 
at him! .... Wait! Wait! .... Man 
alive! They've got him! Got him, I tell 
you! He's dropped his gun! Grabbing at 
his belly! Toppling—toppling! There he 
goes—twenty-eight floors down to the 
Street . . . , Yeah, yeah! Okay, switch 
me to Gus, and I'll feed him the story!” 

He took a deep breath as he waited for 
the city editor to switch the call to the 
rewrite hound. His hands were trembling, 
every nerve in his body was tingling. In 
that brief interval he heard Faith speak- 
ing up timidly from behind the safe. 

“Dallas! Is it all over? .... I’ve been 


trying to—in the taxi you were saying 
there was something you wanted to 
ask—” 

It flashed upon thé tense Dallas that 
there was something he’d wanted to ask 
this girl. Oh, yeah—he was going to ask 
her to marry him! Very well, he’d ask 
her and get it over. A helluva set-up for 
a proposal, but then, he was a newspaper- 
man, and newspapermen had to take the 
breaks as they came. 

“Okay, Faith!” he gasped. “Will you 
marry me? . . . . What? Hello, hello! 
Gus? No, you damn’ fool, I wasn't speak- 
ing to you; Here—tie into this: Riddled 
by police bullets, body of Wart Denzil, 
racketeer, gunman, hurtled twenty-eight 
floors from terrace of Club Montparnasse 
tonight and ended police search for 
double murderer of Synco Arietta and 
beautiful actress, solving most baffling 
crime mystery of decade . . . . Faith! 
You will! Darling! You—" . 

*Huh? No, Gus, I was speaking to some 
one else. No, I'm not drunk. Nor crazy. 
Grab this: Greedy gats of gangland 
proven to be responsible for double slay- 
ing by shrewd detective work of Inspec- 
tor Barney Lang, who led police squad in 


.desperate battle with cornered slayer 


high above roofs of city. 

*Huh? Sure, Faith, I know I solved it. 
But I’m a newspaperman, and a reporter’s 
always got to give credit to the police 
in a case like this .... Huh? No, Gus, 
damn it all, I wasn’t talking to you! 
Here—Jealousy over swingster’s love 
theft of gangster’s moll motive for sen- 
sational double murder. Say, Gus, what 
time does the marriage license bureau 
open? .... No, no, you fathead—that’s 
not a part of the story! .... Flickering 
candle flame slender clue upon which 
police based solution of what was con- 
sidered 'perfect' crime. 

“Yes, darling—just as soon as the 
bureau opens ..., No, no, you damn’ 
idiot—why should I call yow darling? 
Don't you understand, you boob? I'm 
going to be married! To the swellest little 
girl in the world! .... No, of course 
I’m not going to let it interfere with 
finishing this story! Don’t you realize 
I'm a newspaperman?” 
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Homicide on High 


By Arthur Flint 


LMER GIFFARD leaned far over 

. thelow brown-brick railing of his: 

terrace. Twenty floors 
down! That would do, nicely. 

Straightening, he smeothed the pe- 

maded wisp of white hair that. had fallem 





over his long, clean-shaven face, and com- 
pared his: excellent wrist watch with. the 
distant Metropolitan clock, a gold-dotted 
disk against the night. 
_ Ferguson would be arriving now; any 
minute. Arthur Croly Ferguson—Gif- 
fard squinted at the city as he thought 
of that name and all it had meant to him. 

He looked back over the year during 
which they had fought, in bitter, un- 
spoken rivalry, to the top of the export- 
ing firm that now bore the single name 
of—Ferguson! 

Yes, Giffard had lost im the struggle. 
Ferguson, portly, hearty, heavy-drinking,. 
had outsmarted him — and had handed 
him a miserable place om his directing 
board. As far as Ferguson was concerned, 
the race, the battle, was. over. 


But Giffard’s face set like stone when- 


ever he looked at the door on which was 


Giffard hated his bess, and his own underdog existence. Only 
murder would appease his warped brain—and erase years of 
frustration. 
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lettered that name. And he had dreamed 
of that name. 

Day im and day out, he had been 
steeped im his hatred of Arthur Croly 
Fergusom. Even what other mem would 
have ealled success failed to soothe his 
intense rancor at having lost that battle 
of almost two decades. Ferguson had 
bested him; Ferguson was the better man 
—tkeener, more quick-witted, a business 
wizard. Giffard had longed to be that, 
but he was of a different mold, He was 
slow, calculating, stolid. While he con- 
sidered things slowly, deliberately, Ar- 
thur Croly Ferguson snapped to his feet 
and flashed out brilliantly with the solu- 
tion to any problem. . 

Well this was the end. Giffard threw 
paek his head, breathed deeply, and, 
walked back into his apartment, softly 





closing the terrace Prench doors: He had 
known for years that he might some day 
lose his head and’ kill Ferguson. It was 
eurious, now that the time had come, 
that “losing his head" had had no part in 





it whatsoever. Carefully, stolidly, he had 
planned, rejecting in his mind a hundred 
schemes for a successful “perfect” mur- 
der. He had come to the conclusion that 
the cleverest murder is the simplest. 

And this had been built along the sim- 
plest lines. Ferguson had been in Europe. 
An unusually vigorous drinker, and his 
health in danger, he had gone to visit an 
old friend who had become a prominent 
London specialist, Giffard had run the 
business meantime, for three months. 

During that period he had tasted the 
blood of power. He had had the authority 
he hungered for. And he had planned to 
keep it, had planned well. 

His doorbell rang. Elmer Giffard saun- 
tered into the spacious modern foyer— 
there were no servants—and cheerily 
greeted his guest. 

“Hello, Arthur! Well, you’re looking 
splendid, man!” 

“Feel pretty fit, Elmer.” Ferguson’s 
red face was shiny with the buoyant 
good-fellowship of the traveler who ex- 
pects and hugely enjoys enthusiastic wel- 
comes. 


IFFARD wore an easy smile which 
he had cultivated for months in his 
contacts with this man—ever since, in 
fact, he had decided on what he was to 
do this evening. In every word, every look 
and gesture, he had tried to show Fergu- 
son that the old hatchet had been buried, 
that they were friends. He had been re- 
warded when Ferguson made him acting 
president during his absence. 

While his superior had been abroad, 
Giffard had cabled frequent cheery greet- 
ings, assurances that all was going well 
at the offices. And he had thrown a gay 
party for the “old man” just before Fer- 
guson left. 

The final move in this campaign had 
been a radiogram which reached Fergu- 
son on his returning boat: 


“HOW ABOUT DROPPING IN AT MY PLACE 
WHEN YOU ARRIVE TO DISCUSS IMMEDIATE 
BUSINESS DETAILS,” 


Ferguson sank heavily intoa low mod- 
ernistic armchair, sighing: 
“Well, travel’s great stuff, but it’s a lot 
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of bother, Elmer. I don't mind being at & 
place, or traveling in between; it's the 
Starting and arriving that tires me out. 
Take today: I’ve been all day getting 
from Ellis Island to Forty-second Street! 
But I feel better—no question about it." 

“The doctor—the specialist over there 
—was pretty good, I take it,” suggested 
Giffard, opening a box of expensive ci- 
gars. 

“Good? He was a magician. Straight- 
ened me out fine. Great guy. Came back 
with me on the same boat.” 

Giffard looked sympathetic. “Was it 
very serious?” 

“Certainly. Doctors over here gave me 
a year to live, maybe less. Herbert— 
that’s Doctor Ingram—pooh-poohed all 
that; put me under his care up in the 
country, seventy miles from London, and 
I’m tiptop. That’s what they say over 
there—tiptop.” 

“You’ve become a regular Britisher," 
Giffard complimented him, and Ferguson 
beamed. 

Giffard rose, excusing himself, and 
stepped into his kitchenette. In a mo- 
ment he returned, carrying a whiskey 
bottle and two small glasses, 

“None for me,” said Ferguson airily. 
“No, sir. Doctor’s orders. Go ahead your- 
self, though.” 

“Oh, come now. Your first day back— 
come on, just a little snort for your 
health. This won’t hurt you.” 

He poured two glasses of the rye. 

Ferguson refused again, pleasantly, 
lighted his cigar, and asked about the 
business. 

*Everything's shipshape,” Giffard told 
him, “Like clockwork, that’s how it is.” 
He lifted his glass. “Well, old times, Ar- 
thur, eh ?" 

The other waved a large red hand, 
smiling. 

“Hell!” exclaimed Giffard, his tone still 
genial. “Don’t tell me travel’s narrowed 
your mind! Why, I’ve seen you drink 
whiskey like beer. It’s bum hootch that 
hurts people. This is the best there is. 
Smell.” He leaned forward, holding his 
glass under Ferguson’s red-veined nose. 
“Can’t get anything better in England, 
I’m telling you.” 
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“Its good, but Fm not drinking, 
thanks,” said Ferguson, a little irritated- 
ly. He could not be budged, once his mind 
was made up, Giffard knew. “Elmer, I'm 
a bit tired: how about going over those 
details you spoke of in your radiogram ?” 
Ferguson considered the fine ash of his 
cigar, waiting for his host to speak. When 
there was nothing but silence, he looked 
up, and the long ash dropped as his hand 
jerked nervously, Giffard was covering 
him steadily with a black automatic. 

“What the—” 

“Drink your drink!” Giffard’s smile 
had gone. His face was set, white, his 
dark eyes glittering unnaturally. 

“What the hell’re you up to, Giffard?” 
Ferguson stood up abruptly, blood dark- 
ly flooding his cheeks. Giffard rose and 
backed away. 

“Piek up that glass and drink it,” he 
commanded quietly. 

“What do you mean by this? Is it— 
poison, or something?” 

“No, If you think that, why, drink the 
one I was starting on. As a matter of 
fact, you will drink them both, and much 
more. I won’t hurt you, Ferguson. I just 
want you to drink.” 

“You’re insane! Or drunk, maybe.” 
The firm president moved toward the 
door. Giffard checked him coldly. 

“Tm neither. Sit down. Sit down!” His 
voice, still low, had become more vibrant, 

.as if he were working himself up to the 
. point of pulling the trigger. He walked 
forward, talking nervously. “Sit down. 
Drink, Ferguson. Drink, you damned 
fool, before I—" 

That note in his voice frightened Fer- 
guson, and he sat down—and raised the 
glass slowly to his lips. He drank, The 
glass was returned to the table. 

“Well, what now?” he demanded. 

“That other glass, too.” 

“Oh, say, you’re crazy. What do you 
want me to drink for?” But, his eyes 
filled with fear as the gun-hand tensed, 
Ferguson obeyed. Meanwhile, Giffard 
filled the first glass again, being careful 
to keep the automatic leveled at his guest- 
victim, Silently, then, he pushed this 
drink across the low walnut table in front 
of Ferguson’s armchair. 





O WORDS were spoken now. The 

strange pantomime continued, 
minute after minute, Ferguson slowly 
lifting and gulping one small glassful 
after another, his eyes blinking in per- 
plexity, resentment, and increasing fear; 
Giffard bending forward to refill each 
empty glass, then settling back in his 
chair to watch while the other drank. 

The liquor began to take effect. Fer- 
guson stared through a haze at his tor- 
mentor, and seemed to be trying to bring 
his mind to bear on the amazing situa- 
tion in which he now found himself. His 
wary manner of drinking, his intent gaz- 
ing at Giffard over the top of each glass, 
changed. Now, settling into his seat, he 
peered down into the whiskey as if seek- 
ing the answer there. His head lolled. His 
cheeks were beginning to glow, horribly. 

"Not any more, Elmer, for God's 
sake!” he begged, setting down another 
glass. The bottle was three-quarters emp- 
ty. Giffard had not touched a drop. Un- 
speaking, the grim host tilted the hottle 
—just as the continental plone, across 
the room, rang. Frowning, he backed 
over to it, answering in a feignedly 
drunken voice, 

“Mish’r Ferg’son. Hol’ a wire.” The 
gun gestured. Ferguson lurched forward, 
but before Giffard gave him the phone, he 
clapped one hand tightly over the mouth- 
piece and gritted: “Say anything out of 
the way and I'll plug you right through 
the back, Ferguson. Take the phone now 
—and talk drunk and happy. If it’s your 
butler, tell him you'll be home late." 

Ferguson fumbled at the phone. 

*"Lo? Bert? What? .. . . Sure it's 
me! Who'd y’ think, y’ poor boob! Eh? 
.. .. Am I drunk? Why, hell no. Drunk? 
Me? No, I'm—" 

Giffard jabbed him in the ribs. Fergu- 
son started, and went on: 

“Sure, Bert—drunk but happy. Oh, I 
know I’m off the wagon, but—Elmer 
here's an old friend—old friend, Bert. 
Li'l celebratin’, that’s all. Sure. Yop. For- 
get it, Bert. Trouble with you's you don't 
know anything ’bout good fellowskip—” 

He put down the phone, swaying. 

*Son of a gun clicked off on me." 

“Who was that?” 





“Jus’ my doctor. Nosy guy. Regular 
Nemesis. Tryin’ to keep me from 
drinkin’.” 

Ferguson was getting his nerve back; 
was sparring for time. Giffard did not 
give him a chance, however, but forced 
him to drink more, and in larger and 
more frequent doses than before. Fer- 
guson became sodden, maudlin, his man- 
ner punctuated by sudden gusts of fear 
that swept him. 

“You need a little air,” remarked Gif- 
fard at length. “We'll go out on the ter- 
race.” He clicked off the lights and 
opened the French doors. There was 
enough moonlight and light from distant 
buildings to enable them to see with fair 
clarity, 

No one from below, however, could 
see the men on the penthouse terrace, 
and there were no other buildings near 
enough for the drama to be witnessed by 
outsiders, 

Ferguson stumbled against the doors, 
then shrank back. 

“No!” he cried. “Say, Giff’d, you’re 
not—” 

Giffard shoved him out, followed quick- 
ly, and prodded him to the low railing. 

“Its twenty stories down, Ferguson.” 
He moved nearer to the terrified, groggy 
man who was retreating from that yawn- 
ing edge. “That’s where you’re going, 
now, you damned—” 

Ferguson fainted, or passed out, as 
Giffard rushed at him. The doorbell rang 
loudly at the same moment. Giffard halt- 
' ed, swung about, undecided. He had 

rushed Ferguson in the drinking after 
the telephone call, vaguely anticipating 
something like this. At the moment, then, 
the doctor’s call had seemed harmless, as 
far as the success of Giffard’s plan went. 
This doctor’s talk with the drunken Fer- 
guson on the wire would be corrobora- 
tive evidence later on, if it were needed, 
Giffard had thought. 
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It had been his plan to shove the intoxi- 
cated man over. An autopsy, if there were 
one, would show that he had been heavily 
under the influence of liquor, After the 
fall, Giffard had intended to drain a stiff 
quantity of whisky himself, get himself 
drunk as quickly as possible, and claim 
that the death had been an accident. 


O ONE could prove otherwise. 
Similar accidents were frequent in 
New York. His, Giffard’s, responsible po- 
sition, and the fact that Ferguson had 
trusted him to run the business, would 
help to keep the police from becoming 
suspicious. 
Here was a hitch, though. Of course, 


it might not be the doctor. Possibly just . 


an elevator man with a message. Why not 
then, go ahead with his plan at once, and 
pitch the unconscious Ferguson over? 
But no—that would prove too close a co- 
incidence: a man falling just as a visitor 
was ringing the doorbell. No matter who 
the visitor turned out to be, doctor or 
elevator boy, it would be bad—in either 
case. 

Giffard decided to gamble with time, 
Ferguson had passed out. He would stay 
that way for some time, certainly long 
enough for Giffard to dispose of the call-- 
er. 

He went in, closing the French doors, 
and hurried to the table to tilt the bottle 
for a few generous gulps. This was a nec- 
essary detail; he must seem somewhat 
drunk. The bell rang more insistently and 


, Giffard, trying to appear a little tipsy, 


at last answered it. 

It was a basilisk-eyed man of about 
forty whom he admitted—a man clad 
in English tweeds—a squarely built, 
tight-lipped, sardonic man who said 
crisply: 

“I am Doctor Herbert Ingram. My pa- 
tient, Arthur Croly Ferguson, is here, I 
just telephoned.” 
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Although an American, he spoke with 
a slight Oxford accent, the result of years 
of living in England. 

“Mr. Ferguson has gone, unfortunate- 
ly,” replied Giffard, pretending great 
self-control to conceal a drunken state. 

“Gone? But he said he’d wait for me.” 
Ingram looked around sharply, noting the 
whisky bottles. “You’ve been having a 
few glasses, I take it?” 

“Celebrating, yes.” Giffard smiled his 
best, lurched a little. “Arthur’s firs’ day 
back—came down t’ talk business. We’re 
practic'lly partners—” 

"I know.” Doctor Ingram cut him 
Short, fidgeted impatiently, and spoke 
again in his clipped manner: “But—but 
he must be here. I told him I'd come over 
and he said he'd wait. If I can't come in 
Ill get an officer. This man is my pa- 
tient. I've forbidden him to drink. He's 
been drinking. As his doctor, I demand 
that I see him at once." 

Giffard saw that he was badly placed. 
If he refused admittance, Ingram could 
get a policeman. It would look bad. If 
Ingram came in, Giffard could say: “The 
fact of the matter is, Ferguson has passed 
out. I just didn't want you to see him in 
such a condition, since it's against your 
orders. I'm sorry. I didn't know he wasn't 
supposed to drink." 

But Ingram would revive his patient, 
and Ferguson would tell how he had been 
forced to drink at the point of a gun! 
Giffard could deny it, but the gun was 
in his pocket! He had had no chance to 
replace it in his desk. His possession of 
a gun was covered by a permit. As an offi- 
cial in a big firm, he had had no trouble 
in obtaining that, a long time ago. 

There would be a rotten mess. Giffard 
would be thrown out of the company, if 
not actually jailed. 

Slugging or shooting Doctor In- 
gram was out of the question. And he 
could be neither admitted, nor barred 
out, It was imperative that the murder 
of Ferguson be carried through. Giffard’s 
original plan would still work perfectly 
if there were some way of dealing with 
Ingram—getting him out of the way. 
Could he send the man off on some pre- 
text? Giffard knew, from the dogged 


expression on the physician’s face, that 
this was not possible. 


HEN he saw a way out—an idea 

forming. dimly, taking shape in his 
mind as chess moves evolve in the brain 
of a player. He had determined originally 
on a simple murder, following out his 
premise that ordinary “perfect” mur- 
ders were too well schemed to be suc- 
cessful. Too many details make too many 
possible slipups. Giffard’s plan had been 
simple, natural—no carefully arranged 
settings, no selection of psychological 
moments, no stupid reconnoiterings, Sim- 
plicity. He must not abandon that now. 
He must be casual, natural. ; 

*Y're unnecessarily excited, doct’r— 
—your pr-fessional zeal, I s’pose. 'S cred- 
itable, but—there’s no cause for it. I’m 
sorry—I'm quite drunk." 

“You don’t sound drunk." 

“Funny thing with me, th’ drunker I 
get th' more elaborate, th' more dignified 
I get. Lots of people're that way. Come 
in, by all means." 

Doctor Ingram walked 
guard. 

“PII confess," said Giffard amiably, 
“that I misled you. Like mos’ people I'm 
'fraid of an outraged doc—an’ you've 
cause to be outraged. After all, I've led 
your patient astray and—" 

*He's here, then! Where is he?" In- 
gram went grimly to the bathroom, the 
kitchenette, a bedroom, another, and 
back to the living room. 

“He’s on the terrace, doctor,” Giffard 
informed him courteously, “Thoroughly 
drunk. Prob’ly passed out by now.” 

Ingram banged open the French doors, 
Giffard imperturbably on his heels. Fer- 
guson lay huddled in a corner of the ter- 
race, reeking of whisky. His doctor 
stooped over him. 

He examined his patient, then rose. 

“Hell be all right," the doctor told 
Giffard. “I’ll run down to a drug store 
for some medicine. If he comes to, tell 
him not to worry—that I’m here.” 

Giffard’s tenseness relaxed. This was 
splendid—better that he had desperately 
hoped. 

“Certainly, doctor. I'll do my best to 


in, on his 


— 
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rouse him while you're gone—only I hope 
he won't be out of his head if he comes to. 
He used to be that way.” 

Ingram left with a reassuring word, 
-and Giffard, lighting a cigarette, stood 
at the door, listening for the elevator 
sounds, Presently, opening the door, he 
made sure that the doctor had: gone, and, 
planting his gum in his desk and turning 
out the lights again, ducked out to the 
terrace, where Ferguson still lay, inert. 

Té was a job, lifting him. Giffard tugged 
and puffed and swore in mufled gasps. 
When Ferguson was propped against the 
wall, half lolling over Giffard's sheulder, 
the latter peered over and down—and 
nodded to: himself as he saw Doctor In- 
granz entering the corner drugstore. Then 
Giffard worked quickly—hauled Fergu- 
som roughly to the rail, balanced him, a 
great, sagging hulk—pushed, swung the 
legs up—and let go. 

He heard the distant thud, amd the 
screams. of people in the street: as: he: raced: 
back inte his: apartment, snapped om the 
lights, gulped enough whisky to lay a 
mam out cold, and rushed to the elevators, 
holding. the buzzer in frantically. A car 
shot up, after several minutes of wait 
ing. 

Doctor Ingram. stepped. out, with twe 
policemen. Without a word, they frisked 
Giffard, found nothing, snapped hand- 
cuffs om his: wrists, and took him back im- 
to Big rooms, There they left him for a 
minute or two with the physician, and 
went: about the routine business of exam- 
ining the premises. 

Ingram: smiled at the: prisoner. 


“You're going to have a lot to explain, 
Giffard.” 

Giffard shrugged. 

“Not at all" he retorted confidently. 
“Ferguson came to, crazy drunk, reeled 
against the railing, and fell before I 
could save him. Try and disprove that.” 


“Yow poor fool, it wasn’t necessary to 
hurl your victim down twenty stories,” 
said the doctor, as if he had not heard. 

“I didn’t. L resent your saying that 
s Pd 

“Giffard, lie: couldn't have come tio and 
reeled. Before I left here, Ferguson was 
dead ^ 

Giffard turned gray. The physician 
went om ealmly 

“You thought he lad passed. out. Actas 
ally, the man you wanted to kill was 
dead. I knew he'd be dead as soon as I 
heard him: talk over the phone. I had 
warned him that one more good souse 
would kill him. That's why I hurried over 
here." 

Giffard had been pondering. Now, sud- 
denly, he beamed. 

“Them I couldn't be guilty of murder, 
if the mam I was supposed to have tossed 
over was already dead!” 

The strange light showed in the doe 
tor's eyes again. 

"You're quite right," he smiled evenly. 
“But do you think Pm going to tell the 
jury that? No, Giffard, I shall send you . 
to the chair with the simple testimony 
that this man was alive, but unable to 
move"—the doctor paused—“gripped 
with sudden paralysis!” 
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I HE earth seemed to turn inside fragments of steel spouted into the office. 
out, A blue-hot flash lighted the tele- Then came the roar of the explosion. It 
graph office of the pipeline pump station. made the solid red soil of Oklahoma 
The big windows flew to bits. Rocks, dirt, - shimmy for miles around. 
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A pretty blonde gave a fellow the air. And the breeze rocked 
d an Oklahoma oilfield where mutiny and mystery rode the 5 
. torrent of unleashed black gold. 


Evans was telegraphing the hourly 
gauge to the oil despatcher at Tulsa when 
the blast came. He had just finished 
sending the total of oil moved by the 
pump station during the last sixty min- 
utes. He was waiting for the oil despatch- 
er to okay the transmission. 

The concussion slammed him against 
the telegraph table. His shiny nickel 
"bug" was knocked off the table. The 
bug, capable of making dots and dashes 
far faster than they could be made with 
the prosaic telegraph key, hopped across 
the floor. 

Dazed, Evans hauled himself off the 
table—the only piece of furniture the 
telegraph office held, other than a chair. 
Dust powdered his long frame. Clods and 
chunks of mortar fell from his baggy 
clothes. Blood from a cut in his scalp 
looked like a red cord hanging down his 
bony face. 

He reeled over, picked up his bug 
and plugged it back into the telegraph 
circuit. He made sure he heard the sound- 
er tongue click down. No good operator 
ever went off and left the wire open, 

To the door he stumbled. It wouldn't 
open. The blast had sprung the pump 
Station walls. Evans climbed out the gap- 
ing hole where the window had been. 

Spud Rainer, the assistant engineer, 
came racing from the direction of the 
pump room. 

“Tully! Where’s Engineer Tully?” he 
screamed. Spud was short and much too 
fat. He was puffing, although the run 
from the pump room was not a hundred 
feet. 

“What about Tully—" Evans began. 

- Spud pointed with both arms, His voice 
became a piercing shriek. 

“The gate-house! That explosion was 
in the gate-house! And Tully went in 
there!” 

Evans stared. Horror seized him—it 
was like oysters sliding down his back. 
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Thirty yards distant, gory, awful flame 
climbed into the night. It made a roar- 
ing like a whirlwind in a scrub oak thick- 
et. The intense heat from it dried the 
very moisture out of his eyes. 

"Tully went into the gate-house?" he 
rasped. 

*He sure did—to take out the scraper ' 
that came through the pipe from the 
Seminole station!" Spud’s fat face was 
as gray as if it were cellophane stuffed 
with ashes. 

Evans dabbed at the wet cord of crim- 
son wriggling down his bony face. There 
was nothing they could do for poor Tully. 
To go nearer that searing, moaning col- 
ossus of flame was impossible. 

“I can see the body—what’s left of it!" 
Spud said with a sort of mixture of hor- 
ror and morbid interest, “IYI all be 
burned up in about a minute!" 

Evans turned swiftly and walked be- 
hind the pump station. There were things 
no man cared to see. What was happening 
in the ruin of the gate-house was one. 

A car roared up the near-by road. It 
stopped with a squeal of asbestos lining 
on brake drums. A man dived out and ran 
toward Evans. 

It was Roy Glick, the superintendent. 

Glick was a solid man with a loud vest 
and a louder voice. He reminded Evans 
of a carnival spieler. But Glick had fists 
that might have been chisled out of four- 
teen-inch bit steel. He was the stuff they 
make oil men out of. : 

“What let loose?" Glick yelled, “What 
happened? Has somebody got your 
tongue? Spit it out, damn it! Can’t you 
talk?” 

The way he spewed words reminded 
Evans of a carnival spieler, too. Some 
day, Evans refiected, he’d like to take his 
shiny nickel bug and bash Glick between 
the eyes. Maybe it would shut the man 
up for a minute. 
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“Somebody just murdered Engineer 
Tully,” Evans said. 

“Murdered! Murdered! Murdered!” 
Glick might have been spellbinding an au- 
dience of a thousand. He always sound- 
ed like that. “Where'd you get that idea? 
What makes you think so? How’d it hap- 
pen? Who murdered him?” 

As if that wasn’t enough, fat Spud 
mopped his ashy face and whined shrilly: 

* Ain'tcha goin’ off half-cocked, Evans? 
Tully went out to take the scraper from 
the pipe. He must’ve been smokin’ a cig- 
arette and touched off some gas." 

Evans wiped the crimson off his face 
again. "No gas lines go into that gate- 
house. Where would the gas come from?" 

“Well, maybe oil leaked out—” 

“Don’t be a nut, Spud. You could drop 
a match in a fifty-five thousand barrel 
tank of crude and not get as violent an 
explosion as that.” 

“Well, maybe somebody stored some 
nitro-glycerine in the gate-house!” 

Evans raised his voice. He was impa- 
tient, “I went out to the gate-house fif- 
teen minutes ago to listen on the pipe. 
I wanted to see if I could hear the scrap- 
er coming. There was no nitro around!” 

Glick clapped his hands like an auction- 
eer. That was another trick he had. 

“Dry up about it being murder!” he 
shouted. “I don’t want to hear such damn 
stuff talked until we got some proof! Go 
tell the oil despatcher to shut down the 
station pumping to us from Seminole. We 
don’t want to lose any more crude than we 
have to through the broken pipes in that 
gate-house. Here comes the fire truck 

‘from the refinery. We'll soon have this 
blaze extinguished.” 

Evans climbed into the telegraph room 
through the hole that had been the win- 
dow. He could hear the red fire truck 
wailing up. 

With the bug, Evans called “DS” a 
couple of times. The oil despatcher an- 
swered. Evans gave him the news. The 
dots and dashes that came from Evans’ 
bug were beautiful. The bug was set so 
fast the dot strings sounded like the 
whizz of a grasshopper’s wings. But 
Evans didn’t stumble once or make a sin- 
gle combination. His sending was far 





more expert than the oil despatcher’s, 
whose salary was a hundred dollars a 
month more than a pump station oper- 
ator’s. . 

Evans sent a personal message. In 
five minutes, the answer clicked out of 
the sounder. It read: 


GLICK 
EVANS WILL TAKE COMPLETE CHARGE 
THERE STOP WORK WITH HIM. 


It was signed by the “Old Man” him- 
self—the owner of the great pipe-line 
and refinery corporation. : 

Evans climbed out through the gutted 
window once more. The red fire truck 
had extinguished the burning oil in the 
gate-house with chemicals, 

Evans gave Glick the message from 
the Old Man. 


LICK read it. He looked like he was 

going to burst a button off his loud 

vest. His loud voice bellowed out until 

stillmen in the refinery half a mile away 
heard it. 

“What the hell is this? You're taking 
charge here? You—a damned brass- 
pounder—" 

Those looking on saw Evans’ shoulders 
Shift a little. They didn't quite catch the 
movement of his right fist. That was a 
bit too much for the eye. 

Glick seemed to curl up in the air. He 
flew ten feet like a thrown coat. He rolled 
fifteen more and made a loud splash in 
the cooling pond. 

Evans knew the fist blow wasn't nec- 
essary. But he had been wanting to do 
it the entire month he'd been here. So he 
permitted himself the pleasure. 

Running forward, Evans offered to 
help Glick out of the cooling pond, Glick 
cursed him and refused the aid. 

“Who are you, anyhow?” Glick bawled. 
The punch certainly hadn’t hurt his voice. 

“My name is Evans—the same as al- 
ways,” Evans told him. “And I’m your 
new general superintendent. Next to the 
Old Man, I’m the big muckety-muck of 
this company. That enough to satisfy 
you?” 

“Damn you! You can’t hit me—” 

For the second time, those looking on 





didn’t quite see it happen. But Glick 
eurled in the air again. He didn’t roll in 
the cooling pond this time. An orna- 
mental cottonwood tree stopped him. 

“Why can’t I?” asked Evans. 

Glick felt too sore around the jaw 
to answer. 

“PI damn well hit any man working 
for me," Evans added. “Just as I’ve seen 
you hit the men working under you." 

Evans walked over to the gaping hole 
where the gate-house had been. Hot met- 
al steamed and sizzled in the ghastly pit. 

“You heard me tell Glick—I’m your 
new boss!” he informed the men gath- 
ered there. 

He roamed his eyes over the men. They 
gave him back stare for stare. They 
looked tough. They had to be tough to 
stand the pipeline gaff—wading all day 
up to their hips in basic sediment in 
Storage tanks with gas. masks hamper- 
ing their breathing—or wrestling eight- 
pound tongs and twelve-hundred pound 
casing. 

“You can probably guess why I came 
here as plain Evans, the telegraph oper- 
ator,” he told them. “It was because I 
wanted to trap the gang of rats who have 
been setting fire to storage tanks of this 
company, putting sand in the machinery, 
and other similar stunts that have been 
costing us in the neighborhood of one 
million dollars a month.” 

The listeners swapped covert glances. 
They had heard all this stuff as rumors. 
They knew men were quitting the refin- 
ery because accidents were happening too 
often. For an aecident in a refinery usual- 
ly means from one to twenty men killed. 
But it stirred them to hear a big shot 
in the company admit the situation was 
this bad, 

The concern couldn't stand many 
months of losing a million a month. 
They’d have to sell out to their competi- 
tor, who had the refinery on the other side 
of town. 

“In my personal opinion, a certain oil 
company who wishes to buy us out is hir- 
ing this vandalism done!” Evans said 
bluntly. 

Again, the listeners exchanged glances. 
This guy Evans didn’t mince words. 
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“Tm here to stop it!" said Evans. 
The listeners somehow began to get 
a sneaking idea he would stop it, too. 


VANS let his eyes rove over the men. 

His eyes were very cold and blue. 

Looking into them was like looking into 
the barrels of a couple of six-shooters. 

“There was no explosive in that gate- 
house fifteen minutes before the explo- 
sion," he said, as if he wanted everybody 
to understand clearly. “Either it was put 
in later, or—” 

‘He paused. He knew how to build up 
drama that gave his words force. 

“The scraper that came through the 
pipeline was a bomb!" he ended. 

“You’re wrong there," said a stocky 
gangman. 

“What makes you so sure?" 

“The scraper is layin’ in the hole. It 
must've got here after the explosion, It 
ain't hurt none, except that the temper 
has been drawn by the heat of the fire." 

Evans went over to stare into the hole. 
The gangman was right. There lay the 
scraper. The torpedo-like contrivance cer- 
tainly had gone through no explosion. It 
was about as it had been inserted in the 
pipe at the Seminole pump station. The 
Scraper was forced through the miles of 
casing by the moving oil. Meanwhile, the 
projecting blades cut from the pipe in- 
terior paraffin and other sediment which 
had hardened there. ' 

Glick had been talking to one side with 
Spud, the assistant engineer. Now they 
ealled Evans. 

“Spud just told me something you 
oughta know," said Glick. He spoke as 
though there had not just been a fight. 
But that was the way of pipeline men. 
They fought. They forgot—sometimes. 

“Yeah—I think you oughta know,” 
said Spud, thrusting his cellophane- 
stuffed-with-ashes. face close to Evans. 
“I overheard poor Engineer Tully talkin’ 
over the phone about two hours ago. He 
sounded worried. He sounded like he was 
Worried 'most to death!" 

“What'd he say?" asked Evans impa- 
tiently. 

* ‘Are you gonna kill me? ” 
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“Who was he talking to? Did he make 
the call—or was it made to him?” 

“He made it. I dunno who to, though.” 

“Thanks,” said Evans. 

Evans climbed into the telegraph office 
once more. He was tall and not at all nat- 
ty in his baggy clothes. He didn’t look like 
the company’s new boss. But that was be- 
cause he had been trying not to look the 
part, 

He called the girl at the refinery phone 
switchboard. All calls went through her. 
She might have listened in. Girls had a 
habit of doing that. 

“Tully called his sweetie,” the phone 
girl informed Evans. “Her name is Bid 
Liswood. She lives at nine-twenty Crown 
Street.” 

Evans hung up, blessing all feminine 
inquisitiveness. 


E-TWENTY Crown Street was 

a nice little brown brick English 

cottage. It looked like it had been built 

about a year. The roses Evans’s car spot- 

light picked up in the yard were pretty. 

Some day he’d get married and blow him- 
self to a layout like this. 

He put his foot on the brake. 

A bullet came smacking through the 
window and gashed open his forehead. 

It wasn’t the first time Evans had been 
shot at. But it was his closest call. The 
sharpshooter had allowed for his speed. 
But Evans had just put on the brakes, or 
there would have been a neat little tunnel 
in his skull. 

For an instant, Evans felt as if his 
veins had been opened and ice water 
pumped in. Then a Luger pistol was out 
of his armpit holster and guttering blades 
of flames. 

~The shot had come from a corner of 
the nice little brown brick cottage. With 
his hand which did not hold the Luger, 
Evans put the car spotlight on the house. 
He saw nothing but the fistfuls of brick 
fragments his bullets knocked off the 
walls. 

He got a flashlight out of the car door 
and ran for the house, hurdling the roses. 
He rounded to the rear, gun and flash 
ready. 

No one was in sight. He saw an open 


window. He.looked through it, eyes rang- 
ing over a bedroom. The bedroom was 
lighted by a pale dressing table lamp. The 
frilled doodads lying around and the 
makeup stuff on the table indicated it 
was a woman's room—a young woman's. 

Evans vaulted in the window. He 
erossed the bedroom. The house beyond 
was dark. The air was warm, fragrant 
with the smell of a woman's perfume. Tt 
was very black in there. 

He barged in—and stopped with a pis- 
tol snout gouging about an inch above his 
belt buckle. = 

Simultaneously, yielding flesh stopped 
the muzzle of his Luger. 

Awful, frozen quiet reigned. Evans 
didn’t know whether his gun was touch- 
ing a vulnerable part. Probably the other 
gun wielder was puzzled in the same man- 
ner. 

Evans was no iron man who never got 
scared. Once more he felt as though his 
arteries were running ice water. 

A woman’s voice—it was his opponent 
—said, “Well—what do we do now?” 

*OQh—TI'm sorry!" Evans said hastily. 
He lowered his Luger. 

The woman withdrew her gun the 
slightest fraction. That was what Evans 
had hoped she would do when he told her 
he was sorry. 

His hand darted. It clapped over her 
gun, pushed it aside. Her gun whammed 
out noise and flame. The bullet played 
havoc among dishes in the darkness. Then 
Evans got the pistol. He noticed one im- 
portant point in the fractional second aft- 
er he seized the weapon and before it dis- 
charged. 

It was warm! It had been fired in the 
last few moments. It was the gun which 
had nearly put a slug through his skull! 

He hauled the hissing, kicking woman 
along the wall until he found a light 
switch. He flipped it; the room blazed 
white. 


VANS had a picture in his mind of 
how this wench would look. Her lips 


“and cheeks would be thin as paper. Her 


cheek bones would be bulging. With a few 
scars where good solid oilfield fists had 
hit in the past. Her eyes would be big 
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and mean, like magnified snake eyes. That 
was the way they got after they had 
knocked around the oil fields awhile. 

He was wrong. Just about as wrong as 
he could be. 

She was a sweet, cuddly little thing. 
She somehow reminded him of Betty Boop 
in the movie cartoons. Her big brown 
eyes held tears. Evans felt an insane im- 
pulse to take her in his arms and kiss the 
tears away. She'd probably kick his shins 
and punch his nose if he tried. She looked 
nice like that. 

“You didn't miss me much, sister," 
Evans said, and put a finger to the bullet 
eut on his forehead. 

She recoiled. He realized he must look 
a sight with the blood all over his face. 

“I didn’t!” she denied. 

“Yeah?” he inquired sarcastically. 

“I was lying down in the bedroom when 
I heard a car," she said. “I heard the 
shot, Then a masked man appeared at my 
bedroom window. He handed me a gun. 
He said, "There's a man coming here to 
kill you! Use this gun to defend your- 
self Then he ran off." 

Evans laughed. His laugh sounded like 
somebody had broken a beer bottle. 

It was about the most improbable story 
he had ever heard. 3 

“Are you Bid Liswood?” he asked. 
“Are you Tully’s girl-friend?” 

“I’m Bid Liswood,” she admitted. “But 
‘Tully and I are all washed up. We got 
that way today. I gave him the air.” 

“Why did you tell Tully you were go- 
ing to kill him, when he called you to- 
night?” 

She seemed puzzled, shocked, bewild- 
ered. Then her little face cleared. She 
gave a tiny, very forced laugh. 

“Why, Tully was trying to get me to 
renew our engagement," she said, “He 
tried every persuasion from pleading to 
threats. He threatened to commit suicide. 
I told him he had the air, and that was 
final. He asked me two or three times if 
I was going to kill him by turning him 
down. That must be what you mean.” 

This sounded a little more reasonable. 
She was the kind of a little girl to whom 
big, tough pipeliners like Tully would 
tell foolish things like that. 


“Why'd you give Tully the gate?" 

“I can't see that that is any of your 
business!" she said calmly. 

Evans proceeded to tell her why it was 
some of his business. He told her who he 
was. He told her Tully had been murdered 
—or that it looked like murder. He got 
hard-boiled and told her she'd better 
cough up like a good girl, or he'd throw 
her in the calaboose. 

“I guess PII have to tell you,” she said, 
very near tears. “I found out Tully had 
been blackmailing the men who are harm- 
ing your company. He found out who they 
were. He had been making them pay him 
money to keep quiet. It must have been 
they who killed him." 

“Who were the men?” 

“I don't know,” she said. “I don't know 
a thing but what I just told you." 


VANS thought this ever. He was 
finding it hard not to believe her 
story. He didn't want to believe it—or 
maybe he did. He was getting dizzy. He, 
tough guy Evans, wanted to take this 
sweet kid in his arms and kiss that soft 
little red mouth. He wished she wasn't 
so damned pretty. He'd better go off and 
bump his head against something. 

He put an arm around her soft waist. 

“I guess I can fix this up, honey," he 
said. He tried to kiss her. 

She kicked his shins. She popped a lit- 
tle fist into his eye. 

*Hur-r-ump !" he said noisily—to cover 
his elation. 

She was nice. An oil field hussy would 
have tried to vamp him into letting her 
go. 
He felt of the eye she had hit, wriggled 
the shin she had kicked, and thought 
deeply. His head was clearer now. He got 
an idea. 

Suddenly he went to the telephone. He 
ealled both the town's two airports. At 
each, he asked the same question. 

“Has a plane come in this afternoon or 
night from the direction of Seminole?" 

“Yes,” said the attendant at the second 
airport. “Hoot Smith flew in about sun- 
down. He was alone.” 

“What kind of a guy is Hoot Smith? 
Where does he live?” 
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“Six months ago he got out of Leaven- 
worth. Served two years for running dope 
by plane. He lives at the Derrick Ho 

Evans hung up. He went in the bath- 
room, washed his face. The girl watched 
him. 

"T'll bandage your head," she offered. 

He grinned and said, “Okay, kid. It'll 
be a struggle, but I'll try not to make a 
pass at you." 

She was about through the bandaging 
before she asked, “Why did you try to 
paw me a minute ago?" 

“It looked like a good idea at the time,” 
he chuckled. Then he added seriously, 
*Use your head, kid. I had to see what 
kind you were." 

* Are you satisfied?" She put her head 
to one side, birdlike. 

*You can't imagine how satisfied I 
am!" he grinned. “Well, I'm on my way. 
It looks like I've got a big night of play- 
ing Sherlock Holmes ahead of me. By the 
way, what's your phone number?” 

“You won't need it," she said. “I’m go- 
ing along." 

He knew he should have said, “The hell 
you are!" or something like that. But her 
entrancing little face had him all stirred 
up inside. What he said was, “You’re us- 
ing bad judgment. But I'd like to see what 
kind of a picture you make in my car." 

The picture she made was eminently 
satisfactory. Before he was half way up- 
town, he knew darned well he should have 
left her behind. She was getting him in 
a state of mind where he didn't give a 
damn whether his company went out of 
business or not. 

When he went up to Hoot Smith's room 
in the Derrick Hotel, he got a shock that 
put him back on the ground. 

Hoot Smith had been murdered, He lay 
on the dirty hotel bed with a big, sharp 
butcher knife stuck in his heart. 


é€ HIS cinches it," he told the girl 

in a level, cold voice. “It was as I 
suspected. The bomb that killed Tully did 
eome through the pipeline. Hoot Smith 
was hired to fly to Seminole and put it in 
the pipe ahead of the regular scraper. 
Then the devils who hired Hoot killed him 
to shut his mouth." 


“What are you going to do now?” she 
wanted to know. 

“T don’t know, for sure." 

“Did you look in that unused pressure 
gauge in the pump room where Tully al- 
ways hid his money while he was on 
duty?" she inquired. 

He goggled at her. 

“Good night, kid!" he breathed. “Why 
didn’t you say something about that be- 
fore?” 

“T came along so as to show you the 
place,” she squeaked up at him. “There 
may be something important there. Tully 
had documentary proof on the men he 
was blackmailing. He might have hidden 
it there. I don’t think anyone but me 
knew of it. He told me about it a long 
time ago—the hiding place back of the 
gauge, that is.” 

Evans’s speedometer touched seventy 


going to the pump station. 


The crowd had cleared away. The sta- 
tion was dark, except for a bulb glowing 
in the telegraph room. No one seemed to 
be around. 

Evans and the girl went into the pump 
room, He tried the lights. They wouldn’t 
work. Probably the battery was cut off 
from all but the telegraph room circuit. 
This was the custom when the station 
was shut down. 

Evans used his flashlight. They found 
the gauge. 

It held a small envelope. 

“Well take this in the telegraph room 
and see what's in it," Evans said. 

She stumbled on the way to the tele- 
graph room and he put an arm around 
her. She didn't kick his shins or poke his 
eye this time. But maybe that was be- 
cause he didn't try to kiss her. 

The girl went into the telegraph room 
first. She screamed sharply. She jumped 
back. She collided with Evans. 

Because she was against him, Evans 
couldn't get his gun out to shoot the man 
he had suddenly discovered lurking be- 
side the telegraph room door. The fellow 
was only a black smear in the darkness. 

The lurking man banged Evans over 
the head with a shovel. The shovel 
glanced off Evans’s head and cut deep 
into his left shoulder. It stunned him. 











Before he could recover enough to start 
fighting, he was bound securely. A cloth 
that stank of crude oil was tied over his 
eyes, blindfolding him. 

“Throw him on the telegraph table!” 
said a coarse voice. It was a disguised 
voice. “Put the dame in the chair.” 

Evans was flung on the telegraph table. 
His hands, tied at his back, were bruised 
and crushed against his nickel-plated 
bug. 


ILENCE followed. Evans could hear 
the crimson flood from his gashed 
shoulder dripping off the telegraph table 
to the floor. Also he could hear men 
breathing. Their respiration was rapid 
from exertion and excitement. 

“What do we do now, Glick?” asked 
one of their captors. 

“You damned fool!” shrilled another. 
“Why’d you go an’ give my name away? 
Now we gotta croak ’em. We gotta hand 
’em the same dose we gave Tully and 
Hoot Smith!” 

“Shut up!” growled the other man. 
“Let’s look in this envelope!” 

Strangely enough—the pair still spoke 
in their hoarse, disguised voices, al- 
though the name of Glick had been voiced 
plainly. 

Paper rattled. 

The girl’s tones, low and squeakily 
mouselike, came to Evans. 

“Isn’t Glick your superintendent?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “Are you hurt?” 

“No,” she answered. “They have me 
tied and blindfolded in this chair—" 


“Shut up—or I'll eut your throat right 
here!" roared one of their captors. “That 
goes for you both!” 

Paper crackled in the silence that fol- 
lowed. 

*Jeeze!" said one of the men. “It’s 
lucky we found this! It’s that note we got 
tellin’ us to set fire to one of the fifty- 
five-thousand-barrel tanks of crude. It’s 
the note Tully was threatenin’ to take to 
- the cops if we didn't pay him plenty!” 

The telegraph sounder abruptly set up 
a metallic clattering. : 

“Stop that thing!" gritted one man. 











“Nix!” said the other. “Don’t you know 
anything about telegraph lines? If you 


* open the key an’ stop the noise, it'll make 


the oil despatcher in Tulsa curious. Let 
it go. It ain’t hurtin’ nothin’!” 

A man came over and put a pistol muz- 
zle against Evans’ throat. At least, it felt 
like a pistol snout. 

“What’s that wire sayin’?” he asked. 
“And if you lie to me, I'll blow your spine 
in two!” 

Evans replied steadily, “It’s the oil des- 
patcher in Tulsa receiving some late-run 
tickets from the operator at Seminole.” 

The other man seemed to think this 
over. Evans could smell his breath. There 
was corn liquor on it. 

“That’s right,” the man snarled at last. 
“I can read that stuff. I just wanted to 
see if you would lie to me.” 

“And that makes us both liars!” Evans 
reflected silently. “I lied to him and he 
lied to me.” 

The telegraph sounder clacked off 
dashes and whizzed out strings of dots. 
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*You sure he ain't sendin' over that 
telegraph wire?" asked one of the cap- 
tors. 

“Naw—can’tcha see he ain't nowhere 
near the key!" rasped the one who pre- 
tended to be able to read the wire. 

That alone would have given the man 
away. He didn't know a telegraph wire 
from a clothesline. For Evans was lying 
on top of his bug. The thing hurt his back 
and his bound hands awfully. But he 
didn’t complain. -> 

Not he! For he had just sent to the 
oil despatcher at Tulsa some very inter- 
esting facts. The oil despatcher knew 
their predicament. And he should be get- 
ting back from the long distance phone 
he was using, before long. 

The two captors were whispering over 
in a corner. 

“T say kill 'em!" Evans heard one in- 
sist. 

“Naw—we got it fixed,” persisted the 
other. 

The rest of what they said was in- 
audible, 

The telegraph sounder started again. 
It was the oil despatcher at Tulsa. 

“SHFF Q WA,” he sent, then closed his 
key. 

The cryptic message was in Phillips 
code, the shorthand of the telegraph pro- 
fession. Translated, it was, “Sheriff on 
the way.” 

Evans hoped the officer wouldn’t be 
long. 

He wasn’t. 

*Get'm up, you eggs!” boomed a voice 
from the window. 


PISTOL crashed. Another echoed 

it. Both were inside the telegraph 
room. The men were fools. They were put- 
ting up a fight. 

Two shotguns made a deafening ploom- 
ploom of & roar through the window. 
That would be the sheriff, Oklahoma 
sheriffs carried shotguns. 

One man fell heavily, not voicing a 
word or cry. 

The other man began to moan and 
shriek the gibberish usually mouthed by 
men dying violently. But that lasted only 
about half a minute, and the man drew a 


couple of gusty death-breaths and ex- 
pired. 

A red-nosed man who wore the star 
of the sheriff untied Evans. 

"I sure burned up the streets after I 
got that phone call from your oil des- 
patcher in Tulsa—” he said. 

Evans hardly heard. He was wondering 
why the girl had been so silent. Had the 
devils done something to her? Or bad she 
fainted? 

It was neither. She had iron in her 
Sweet, cuddly little form. She had sat 
through the horror without a bleat. But 
She was pretty pale. 

The two dead men on the floor wore 
masks, Evans hadn't known that before, 
not having had a chance to see. The sher- 
iff unmasked them and looked around 
questioningly. “Know ’em?” 

“It’s Spud Rainer, assistant engineer 
here at the station,” Evans explained. 
“The other is a roustabout from the pipe- 
line gang. I can’t recall his name at the 
moment. But he is the same one who tried 
to convince me no bomb had come 
through the pipeline from Seminole.” 

The girl was surprised. “But I 
thought—" 

*You thought you heard one of them 
called by the name of Glick, the super- 
intendent here," Evans cut in. “You did. 
But I knew it wasn't Glick. Nobody could 
imitate Glick's carnival-spieler voice suc- 
cessfully. 

“They probably didn’t dare kill us—it 
woüld raise too much of a stink. Now 
that they had the papers Tully was hold- 
ing over them, they would make us think 
it was Glick. They were trying to blame 
Glick, just as they tried to blame you for 
that shot at me." 

*You mean they would have turned us 
loose?" she asked. 

“Hard to say. One wanted to do that. 
The other figured it wouldn't hurt to 
eroak us. They were arguing about that 
in the corner." 

“Ugh!” she said. “I think I want to go 
home." 

Evans hastily said he guessed he'd take 
her, if she didn’t mind. 

She didn’t. 





Phantom Applause 


By Ronald Flagg 


When a ham actor is broke and stranded in a foreign port—any role 
looks like a break into Big Time. 


LUMPED over a table outside the 
Café del Universo, Carl Horst was 
drinking up his last few pesos. One 

thin hand shaded his eyes from the Ar- 
gentine sunlight that seemed to slash at 
him through the tattered awning over his 
head. “This damned booze,” he was think- 
ing, “is just so much hog wash. It doesn’t 
help a fellow forget—or think his way out 
of a tough spot.” 

Should he have another drink? No. 
Better quit now. He’d need a bit of silver 
for a flop that night. 

Carl reached into his pocket 
for his wallet. It was gone. 

The waiter, observing the 
gesture, lazily ambled toward 
the table. With shaking hand 
Carl reached into another pock- 
et for a cigarette. The waiter 
slouched back again into the 
shade. 

No money. Not such a disas- 
ter in itself, but on top of all the 
other things—that cablegram from home, 
and the whole string of dirty breaks that 
ihis strange town had handed him! Just 
one more thing, and just one too much. 

Should he make a break after he fin- 
ished his cigarette and try to lose pur- 
suit down some stifling hot street? Or 
should he show them an empty pocket and 
let them do their worst? When he finished 
his cigarette, he would try and think. 

Lost in a blank stupor, he was unaware 
9f the stranger approaching his table un- 
til the man eased his tightly-tailored bulk 
jnto a chair. 

Carl looked up and blinked as at a 
ghost. The swarthy man across the table 
smiled and asked, “An American, no? 
Down on your luck, perhaps?" 





“And how!” admitted Carl bitterly. 

The stranger leaned forward . confi- 
dentially. “Could you go another drink 
before I pay the bill?” 

“Whose bill? I don’t get you.” 

“Yours, of course,” said the stranger, 
flashing broad white teeth and an oily 
smile, 

“Its O. K. with me," said Carl, won- 
dering what was back of this. So far as 
he had been able to discover, this city was 
loaded with millionaires and beggars, 
who put a double price on everything and 
gave away nothing but curses. 

When the waiter brought the 
drinks, Carl said, “Thanks, but 
why are you doing this?” 

Again the ready smile lit the 
round face of the stranger. 
“This? Oh, it is nothing, a trifle 
.... You have been long in 
Buenos Aires?" 

“Too damn long, mister." 

“Soudi,” said the stranger, 
producing his card. “The name is Soudi, 
importer." 

“Mine’s Horst," said Carl “Glad to 
know you, Mr. Soudi." 

“Thank you. I hope so. And now, Mr. 
Horst, our gay city has not treated you 
so good, eh?" 

“Rotten.” 

Mr. Soudi hitehed his chair closer. “I 
have been watching you. I say to myself, 
‘There is a fellow with the honest face, 
and in trouble.’ I can help, perhaps?” 

Carl sighed and shook his head. “Too 
big an order.” 

“I am accustom’ to handling big orders. 
It is simple to get along in this world if 
you know how.” 


“Oh, yeah?” said Carl wearily. 
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. “Of course. Every man, he want some- 
: ting. You find out what he want. You get 
it for him and that's good business. Now 
, you, my frien’, You want something. 
What is it?" 
“T want to go home,” said Carl, staring 
at his drink. 
Mr. Soudi nodded in sympathy. “And 
you have no money ?" 
*No money, and not a chance of get- 
ting any." 


R. SOUDI regarded the smoke of 
his cigarete. “Are you sure about 
that, Mr. Horst?" 

“You’re damned right, I'm sure." 

“Maybe you don't go to the right 
places," suggested Mr. Soudi. 

“Tve been thrown out of all the places," 
said Carl. 

*Out of where?" 

“Theatres, movie houses, night clubs, 
dance halls, and some of the lousiest dives 
this bright city of yours boasts of.” 

Mr, Soudi chuckled, “And that is where 
you go leoking for money? Why do you 
pick those places?” 

“Because a dirty, lying little booking 
agent in New York told me that American 
vaudeville artists clean up in this coun- 
try.” 

“So?” said Mr. Soudi with a gleam of 
interest. “You are an actor? What you 
act?” 

“Oh, a kind of monologue,” said Carl. “I 
guess maybe I'm a ham, but—" 

“Go on,” urged his companion, “but 
what?” 

“You wouldn’t be interested.” 

“My frien’,” continued Soudi, “I am in- 
terest’. I say I think I can help you. But 
I have to know what is what, eh?” 

“Oh, all right,” said Carl. Here's the 
dope. I never did stand ’em up back home 
in the States, and when that booking 
agent told me the Argentine was a push- 
over, I thought, ‘Here’s my one chance.’ 
So I went to my brother and got him to 
stake me once more. I wanted to show him 
I could make good. But that isn’t all. I 
figured also I'd go back with money and 
help him. So I came down here on his 
dough, But Buenos Aires is no tank town, 
and it has a line of its own that I don’t 


savvy. The long and short of it is they 
put the skids under me plenty, and here 
I am. But what the hell? I’ve been broke 
before. That ain’t the real story. You see, 


yesterday I got a cablegram from my ` 


brother. He’s a wheat farmer in the west. 
Last week he got all smashed up by a 
reaper, and—” 

Carl choked at that part of the story, 
and the sympathetic Soudi ordered more 
drinks, 

“Your brother, he is hurt, is it not?” 
asked Soudi, as the waiter glided away. 


Carl downed his drink before answer- ` 


ing. “Hurt and hurt bad,” he said at last, 
“and all his wheat is standing in the 
fields, and there's notes to be met .... 
Do you know what mortgages are?” 

Soudi nodded. 

“And then there’s still payments on 
the machinery and— Ah, hell, you see. 
Now when he needs me most, it looks like 
I’m a bum and I can’t come through!” 

“Oh, now,” said Soudi, “I understand 
it very clear. If I show you how to what- 
you-call ‘come through’ with plenty mon- 
ey, what would you do for. me?" 

*Anything that's om the level" said 
Carl. “What’s your game?" : 

Soudi laughed. “I tell you what. You 
come on my house and I show you how to 
get back home quick. Sail tomorrow— 
with plenty money." 

“Is it on the level?" Carl repeated ob- 
stinately. 

Soudi placed a soothing hand on his 
arm. *My dear young frien', it is all in 
the open daylight and the best people do 
it 

“Let’s go, then," said Carl. 

Soudi paid the bill and they left the 
café together. 

“Is your place far from here?” asked 
Carl. “I’m just a little bit—tired.” 

“In my business," said Soudi, “we nev- 
er walk. You and I will take a carriage." 


NCE the carriage had started on its 

way Carl leaned back to enjoy a mo- 
ment of luxury—the luxury of feeling 
that responsibility had been lifted from 
his tired shoulders and that something 
was really going to be done for him by a 
person who knew all the ropes. As the 


- 
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conveyance rolled on into the more pros- 
perous sections of the city, Carls brain 
cleared and his mood of exhausted accep- 
tance of facts changed to one of interest 
and curiosity. 

Soudi, who had observed tactful silence, 
reopened the conversation. “Look about 
you now, Mr. Horst,” he said. “Do you 
not think that perhaps Buenos Aires is a 
beautiful city?” 

Carl grinned. “I guess maybe it de- 
pends on where you are when you look 
at it. From a carriage it looks like a dif- 
ferent town altogether, but I didn’t see 
this section. Is this where all the swells 
live?” 

Soudi laughed softly. “Not swells. 
Mostly business men like me. I live here." 

The carriage stopped and they dis- 
mounted. Soudi led Carl into a house that 
welcomed them with fragrant coolness. 
There was a sound of splashing water in 
the distance. 

"First we wil go into my office for a 

little business, and then we will have din- 
ner in the patio, maybe." 
. The room into which they passed looked 
more like a library than an office. The 
only bit of furniture suggesting business 
was a small safe in one corner. Soudi 
waved Carl into the depths of a leather 
armchair and a servant appeared, unbid- 
den, with drinks. Before he left he 
dropped Venetian blinds over the two 
windows. 

"Now we come to the point," said 
Mr. Soudi, removing a small package 
from the safe. "Tomorrow you sail for 
home. You do me one small favor in New 
York and I pay you very handsome.” 

“Shoot,” said Carl, “what do I do?” 

“You take these for me,” said Mr. 
Soudi, “into the United States.” He 
opened the small package and displayed 
thirty emeralds that glittered frostily 
even in that subdued light. 

Carl's eyes widened. “Are they real?” 

“Real,” said Mr. Soudi. “Brazilian 
emeralds of the first water.” 

“And you want me to—” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

“Nix,” said Carl. “I got trouble enough, 





and besides, people don't get away with 
that stuff. The boys at the customs house 
are smart, and when they find stuff like 
that—" 

Soudi smiled seornfully. “We will not 
worry about them. They get nasty only 
when they are suspicious. You will go 
through the customs with all courtesies, 
like a senator, for two reasons—first, you 
have a face so plain and honest that no 
one suspect you of being—uh—in the im- 
porting business. And in the second place 
I have a way that makes it all easy. Re- 


member, I pay all expense' and take all . 


risk away, and you have no trouble.” 

Carls eyes shifted between Soudi's 
face and the fortune in small green stones 
that lay by his elbow. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s your idea? 
But mind, I’m not saying I'll do it." 

"Oh, yes, you will do it, my frien'," 
purred Soudi. “You get big money for 
little work—and no risk. I make the plas- 
ter cast on your arm, It seems like you 
have broke him, see? Deep in the plaster 
are the stones. Our man meets you in 
New York. You go with him. He takes 


‘off the cast, and give you one—thousand 


—dollar!” 

For a moment Carl’s. mind wavered 
like the tall wheat in his brother’s field. : 

“Well,” said Carl, “if I didn't so much 
need that thousand— 

"Ah, but you do," said Soudi quickly. 
“Fine. We will go to work. Pour yourself 
another drink." 


ARL complied with that suggestion 
while Soudi busied himself with col- 
lecting the necessary materials. Soon a 
layer of plaster, half the thickness of an 
ordinary cast, was on Carl' arm and 
Soudi was pressing the emeralds into the 
moist surface. As he carefully covered 
them up with another layer of plaster, 
he said, “Tonight you will sleep here very 
comfortable in spite of your ‘broken arm.’ 
My man has gone to get your tickets. To- 
morrow I will see you off myself, person- 
» 
Carl finished off several more drinks 
before bedtime, chiefly to keep from 
thinking about the events of the day and 
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; those that might follow. As he drifted off 
to sleep he had a feeling that he was be- 
ing watched, 

When Carl awoke the next morning 
Soudi’s man was in the doorway waiting 
to escort him to breakfast. 

“A beautiful morning, is it not?” said 
Soudi as they sat down to eat. “A fine day 
for sailing. Particularly for sailing home 
to get a lot of money in New York.” 

After breakfast Soudi accompanied 
Carl to the ship. As they walked up the 
gangplank together, Soudi remarked, “I 
will go and see that accommodations are 
of the best. And also I want to introduce 
you to the doctor on this boat. He is a 
frien’ of mine.” 

Carl wondered what Soudi was trying 
to imply by that statement. 

“Oh, yes,” Soudi went on. “He is a 
good frien’ of mine and will take care of 
your arm if you have any trouble which 
I am sure you will not.” 

Perhaps, thought Carl, as they crossed 
the deck through a crowd of passengers, 
Soudi is just talking to be overheard—to 
fix things for me. 

They went first to the doctor’s state- 
room, 

‘Doctor Ramirez," said Soudi, “I want 
to present my very good frien’, Mr. Horst. 
He has had the misfortune to break his 
arm, My own physician has placed it in 
splints and a cast, as you ean see. I doubt 
if it will trouble him, but if it does I am 
sure you take good care of him. Perhaps 
if it hurt tonight, you might give him a 
little something for to make sleep come?” 

Carl studied them both closely as Sou- 
di spoke, trying to determine whether by 
word or look any secret understanding 
passed between them. As far as he could 
judge from the pleasant, open counten- 
ance of the doctor, Soudi’s speech and 
Carl were being accepted at face value. 
But with these South Americans, thought 
Carl, you never can tell. 

Soudi next took Carl to his stateroom. 
Carl said he was pleased. 

*Good. I am glad you like it," said Sou- 
di. “I am sure you will be very comfort- 
able on the voyage. You will find nice 
friendly people on board, but—" his voice 
sank to a lower pitch, “you will not be too 


friendly—in talk to them. You under- 
stand?” 

“I get you,” said Carl. “You mean 
watch my tongue with everybody? Even 
the doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Soudi, “The doc- 
tor believes what I tell him. You must 
Say your arm gives you no trouble at all." 

“All right," said Carl. *And what hap- 
pens when I get to New York?" 

“Our man will be on the dock," said 
Soudi. *Just outside the customs gate. I 
cable him to speak to you first, by name. 
And he will mention me, so you know he 
is all right. He will fix up your arm and 
give you the money. Then you go where 
you please. And now they are calling, 
‘All ashore,’ so I will say Adios! and a 
pleasant journey." 

“Thanks,” said Carl, “but you might 
wish me a pleasant landing as well." 

"My dear frien’,” said Soudi as he 
backed out of the door, *I can assure you 
there is nothing to worry you. Oh, by the 
way, you remember the cafó where we 
met? I found this on the floor. It oceurs 
to me that perhaps it is yours." 

With a smile, he tossed Carl's lost wal- 
let into the stateroom and disappeared 
down the corridor. 


HE trip, as it turned out, was any- 

thing but pleasant. Carl wished 
from the start that he had asked Soudi 
for enough money to radio to his brother. 
He was constantly haunted by images of 
his brother lying helpless in the farm- 
house, wondering what was happening to 
the wheat, wondering why Carl did not 
answer his cablegram. 

These thoughts alone would have 
Spoiled the pleasure of Carl's trip. But 
there were also the actions of some of 
his fellow-passengers which kept him in 
an almost constant state of tension and 
suspicion. 

On the first night out he was awakened 
by a rattling in the lock of his stateroom. 
His first thought was that some one on 
the boat knew that he carried a fortune in 
emeralds on his arm and was trying to 
get it away from him. 

The sweat of terror ceased to pour 
only after he heard drunken mutterings 
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and unsteady footsteps thumping down 
the corridor away from his room. 

Every friendly greeting, every attempt 
to open conversation with him, placed 
Carl on his guard. What was back of 
those seemingly harmless remarks about 
weather, and South American business, 
and later on about the best ways to get 
through the eustoms without trouble? 

Were they all natural shipboard chat- 
ter or did some of them conceal sinister 
meanings? And those questions about the 
arm—about how he happened to break it 
and how he felt? At the first words of 
sueh pleasantries Carl braced himself for 
` a challenge—an accusation. 

He assured the doctor that the arm was 
doing splendidly, that it gave him no pain 
or concern. And then he wondered if he 
had been too emphatic. Perhaps he had 
aroused the doctor's suspicions? Perhaps 
Dr. Ramirez was waiting until they got 
to port? 

Twice people bumped into him on the 
deck, One man was profuse in his apolo- 
gies, which made Carl fear that this was 
an opening to more pertinent conversa- 
tion. The other man was brusque and 
barely apologetic. His seeming indiffer- 
ence aroused Carl’s suspicions. Perhaps 
that man knew that the collision couldn't 
be painful. 

And again when two men seated near 
Carl in the smoking room started to dis- 
cuss the Brazilian emerald trade, Carl 
rose and left hurriedly. 

As soon as he was on deck, he could 
have kicked himself for his sudden exit. 
Maybe they had noticed it and were even 
now wondering why the subject of emer- 
alds had made that silent Mr. Horst leave 
the room so suddenly. 

But the days did pass at last, though 
each seemed a month in length. The ship 
was once more in cold northern waters. 

Politely refusing offers of aid in mak- 
ing out his customs declaration, Carl 
carefully penned that document himself. 
As the ship was being warped into her 
berth, he sat staring at the paper which 
rested on his plaster cast. It stated simply 
that Carl Horst, vaudeville artist return- 
ing from professional tour, had “nothing 
to declare." 
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HE “ordeal” of the customs which 

Carl was dreading turned out to 
be nothing at all. The ship docked in 
the late afternoon of a day which had 
been a heavy one for customs inspectors. 
Whether through weariness or simple 
lack of suspicion, Carl was quickly 
passed through without even a search of 
his satchel. 

As he passed through the gate he felt 
a hand on his arm. 

"Hello, Carl" said a strange voice. 
“Soudi told me you'd be on this boat.” 

Carl turned and looked at the speaker, 
a wizened edition of Soudi with a yellow- 
ish unhealthy complexion. : 

“Soudi told you to look for me?" asked 
Carl. 

“Yeah. And he told me to look for this,” 
the man replied, tapping the plaster cast. 
And then as other passengers approached 
him, he added, How's de wing?” 

“Feels fine,” said Carl. “Where do we 
go from here?” 


“We take a little taxi ride,” the man 
replied. “Come on!” 


They boarded a taxi at the dock. Carl 
did not hear the instructions given the 
driver, but after a journey of a few blocks 
the taxi turned into a ferry house. 

“Going to Jersey, are we?” asked Carl, 

“Yeah.” , 

*Whereabouts in Jersey?” 

“Never you mind," said the little man 
unpleasantly. "Just you do as you're told 
and you get your five hundred." 

“Five hundred!" demanded Carl, un- 
able to keep a note of anxiety out of his 
voice. “Why, Soudi promised me a thou- 
sand." 

*Yeah?" said the other indifferently. 
“If you think you get a grand out of this, 
buddy, that’s just too bad." 

"But, listen," said Carl. “It was un- 
derstood—it was Soudi’s idea and I’ve 
got to have a thousand. Why, if it wasn’t 
for the thousand I wouldn't have—" 

“Shut up," snapped Carl’s escort. 
“You'll get five hundred—and like it.” He 
lowered his voice. “Listen, let me put you 
straight. You’ve gotta like it, because I’d 
just as leave take a plaster cast off a dead 
arm as a live one. See?” 





ARL saw. During the rest of the 
journey he kept a brooding silence. 
` It was dusk when the taxi stopped on 
: the edge of the little town that stood on 


| the Jersey meadows. Carls guide paid 
' the driver and said, “We’ll hoof the rest 
i of the way." 

- "They walked a short distance to an ap- 
, parently empty house at the side of a 
road leading from the town through the 


. meadows. Carl tried to get his bearings. 


“Cut out looking around," said the man 
at his side. “PI bring you back this far." 


When they reached the house, Carl's 

guide opened the door with a key. He lit 
a candle which showed Carl that they 
were in a dusty room, bare of all furni- 
ture except a dilapidated chair and a 
table. 
“All right,” said the man. “Let’s get 
goin’. Lay your arm here on the table.” 
He produced a chisel and a small hammer 
from his pockets. 

“Wait a minute,” said Carl. “I was told 
I'd get a thousand dollars. Now you say 
five hundred. How do I know I'll get even 
that once you have the emeralds?” 

“T told you I'd give it to you,” snarled 
the man, “and I will." 

*How do I know you've got it?" coun- 
tered Carl. 

“I suppose you'll want to see the money 
on the table before I get to work, huh?" 

“You’re damned right I do," said Carl. 
. “Suspicious mug, ain't yuh?” grinned 
the man. “Well, all right, here it is. But 
if you make a move for it before I tell 
yuh—" 

Carl merely looked at him. His lips re- 
mained set in a grim line. 

In silence the man commenced to chip 
the plaster. Half-way through the outer 
layer he stopped and listened. 

“Did you hear something outside?” 

“Hear what?” asked Carl, 

“A voice," 
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They listened together. Carl shook his 
head. 

“No, I guess not,” said the man, and 
resumed his chiseling operations. Sudden- 
ly his head jerked to attention. “There it 
is again.” 

Carl, too, could now hear the sound of 
a muffled word, and then a whole sentence 
in a sort of stage whisper, ‘“—cover the 
front door; I'll take the back." . 

Carl’s companion crushed out the can- 
dle flame. A door softly opened and closed, 
and Carl was alone. He sat for a moment 
in the silence, then lazily he rose and 
hurled his chair against the window. 
Glass crashed and tinkled. 

“T hope he was near enough to hear 
that,” said Carl to himself. 

He carefully replaced the sling over 
the battered cast. Stuffing the five hun- 
dred dollars into his pocket, he calmly left 
by the front door—headed for the rail- 
road. 

It was a foot-weary but contented Carl 
who finally sat down in a train. 

He sat dreaming and planning, until 
the train made its first stop. There a tele- 
graph messenger climbed aboard. Carl 
took a pad of blanks from the boy and 
commenced composing a telegram to his 
brother. He chuckled to think how his 
brother would enjoy the complete story 
when he could hear it. That story of the 
one audience that really was “panicked” 
by Carl’s act, Well, that story would have 
to wait. 

Carl contented himself with dispatch- 
ing the following telegram: “Hold every- 
thing. Am bringing home bacon. Final- 
ly found way to make my ventriloquism : 
pay big." ` 

Leaving the car, the telegraph boy was 
startled to hear a voice—seemingly out- 


Side the car—say, “—cover the front 


door; PII take the back." Then a man 
laughed. He turned around to see Carl 
laughing to himself, 
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ETECTIVE SERGEANT PAT- 
D TEN looked down at the body 
sprawled in the gutter and 
glanced back at the patrolman who stood 
by his side. 1 i 
“Is this the one you plugged?” he 


A miniature coffin lay ina 
dead mars hand. De- 
tective Sergeant Patten b 
found he was linked to it 

in more ways than one. asked. 

And both ways meant a Patrolman O’Brien said: “No, ser- 


geant. The one I hit is over by the alley. 
It was like this. I was a little late on my 
51 


full-size coffin—for him. 
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one-thirty ring because of a drunk I had 
to put to bed, I was just going to pull 
the box when I saw two guys running 
- down the street. One of them pulled a 
gat and plugged the other guy. I let a 
couple fly in the air, but the one with the 
gun wouldn't stop. In fact, he turned 
around and sent a slug at me. So, I let 
him have it. I got him through the neck." 
Patten examined the body and grunted. 
“T don’t know this one, O'Brien," he said. 
“Let’s have a look at the other body.” 
Together both men walked quickly 
toward the second prone figure a hun- 
dred yards away. Patten dropped to one 
knee and turned the man’s head over. 
“Good hunting,” he told O’Brien. “This 
is Birdie Hoffman. He's wanted for a 
couple of things, including murder. May 
even be a reward on him. If there is, it's 
yours. Now I wonder what the devil 
this is.” 
Patten was uncurling the fingers of 
the dead man’s left hand. They were 
. clenched about a box. A small box it was, 
probably six inches long and three wide. 
. It was colored an ebony black, He got 
. it loose, stood up and tried to open the 
cover. His searching fingers could find 
, no opening, no catch. 
` He muttered a little, held it in the beam 
of O'Brien's flashlight and saw that the 
box was sealed with a hard substance. He 
Shoved it in his pocket and turned to 
greet the medical examiner. 
. Back in his police car, Patten took 
out the box and examined it closely. 
.Somehow it reminded him of a tiny 
 easket. It was long, narrow and above 
all, a funeral black. 

He got out a pocket knife and began 
to peel off the sealing substance, It took 
him five minutes to do it. He raised the 
lid of the box and his jaw dropped a 
notch. He shook his head just a little to 
be sure his brain wasn't full of cobwebs. 


Nestled in a bed of velvet was a human 
finger. It had been neatly amputated be- 
low the knuckle. The finger was im- 
maculately clean and in perfect condi- 
tion. There was a faint odor emanating 
from the box and Patten wrinkled his 
nose as he tried to place it. He touched 


the finger experimentally. It was cold— 
and clammy. The finger was embalmed. 
That was the smell he had detected. 

*T'll be damned," he muttered. “Birdie 
must have bumped the other guy to get ' 
this. But what the devil is so important 
about a finger without the rest of the 
body it belongs on?" 

He started back to headquarters, a 
perplexed frown on his face. There was 
little traffic at this early morning hour, 
but Patten's mind was too occupied to 
notice a heavy sedan that pulled along- 
side of him, The big car cut in, forced 
him to the curb and before he could draw 
his gun, the door beside him was yanked 
open and a leering face grimaced at him. 
Two men were at the door. Both gripped 
automatics in a businesslike manner and 
there was death in their cold eyes. 

"Come on in," Patten offered. There 
wasn't anything else to do. Those threat- 
ening guns were introduction and recom- 
mendation in one. The first man grunted 
climbed into-the tonneau and sat down. 
He smiled widely as he spotted the black 
box in Patten's lap. 

“Don’t make a break for your gat, 
copper, or I'll drill you sure," he warned. 

“Think I'm crazy?” Patten asked. “Go 
ahead, take what you va and beat it. 
I'll see you later.” 

"Think so?" the second man rasped. 
“How do you know you'll be able to see 
us later?" 


“Because it's not healthy to bump a 
cop- in this man’s town, buddy," Patten 
said glibly. “They burn you for that, but 
they tear hell out of you first. What do 
you guys want, anyway ?" 

*What d'yuh suppose?" the first man 
grunted. He lifted the black box from 
Patten's lap, shoved it into his pocket and 
moved away a little. “You ain't done 
nuthin’, mister," he said, an evident snarl 
of hatred in his voice, “but because you’re 
a lousy dick, you get this.” 

So fast did the man’s arm travel that 
Patten had no chance to defend himself. 
A blackjack caught him squarely on the 
forehead. There was a crunching sound 
and awareness faded from Patten’s brain 
on a wave of mocking laughter. 









E came to in a hospital room, the 
4 white-painted walls aching his 
tired eyes. He had a slight concussion 
of the brain, but nothing serious, the 
doctors said. Two or three days and he’d 
be up and around again. 

“Two or three days, huh?” Patten 

murmured in his pillow. “Like hell!” 
. But it was a day later before he was 
able to get his pulpy legs to hold his 
hundred and sixty pounds of body. He 
was weak in the knees as he climbed into 
the police car that had been sent for him. 
He was driven to headquarters and or- 
dered into Captain Bruce's office. 

* And you let a man smear you all over 
the place," Captain Bruce's voice was 
cutting, “You just sat there and took it 
while a couple of murderers got away. 
How come, Patten?" 

“Just as my report shows," Patten re- 
plied. “They forced me to the curb, stuck 
a couple of guns under my nose aud lift- 
ed that damned box, One of them slugged 
me with a blackjack and—well, here I 
am." ` 

“Just like that,” Bruce said curtly. 
“Okay, sergeant, get going. You’d bet- 
ter bring in the men that pulled this job. 
They must have been friends of Birdie’s. 
We checked a few of ’em. You said you 
didn't recognize the men who slugged 
you. Well, maybe it'll help to tell you 
Birdie had been running around with a 
Frisco gang for the last couple of months. 
You can pick 'em up some place and see 
if you recognize the birds that walloped 
you. Call in if you need help." 

“The only help PH need," Patten said 
as he arose, “will be a couple of stretchers 

to bring those guys in on." 

: The Frisco gang wasn't hard to find, 
but the men who had kidnaped and 
slugged him kept out of sight, It took a 
stool pigeon to give him a line on the 
three he sought. They were holed up in 
the Alhambra, a cheap hotel far down- 
town. 

Patten sauntered in the lobby and a 
Score of lounging men rose hurriedly and 
left. They spotted a dick like a chicken 
spots a hawk. For half an hour Patten 
sat idly, making no pretense of reading. 

He just stared at the desk. His keen 
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eyes spotted a bellhop walking idly to- 
ward the desk at a covert gesture from 
the clerk. There had been a phone call a 
minute before and the clerk had paled 
a little. : 

The bellhop listened to whispered in- 
Structions and started for the staircase. 
Patten rose and walked swiftly after him. 
He turned as he reached the stairway and 
saw the clerk grow chalky. He was on the 
right trail 'The bellhop went up the 
stairs. The hotel sported no such luxury 
as an elevator, nor did the rooms have 
telephones. 

Five flights he went with Patten fol- 
lowing, Patten made little noise. The boy 
hurried on, secure in the belief that Pat- 
ten still sat in the lobby. He reached five 
eleven and tapped on the door. As it 
opened a crack, Patten threw himself 
at it. He shoved the boy aside and went 
hurtling into the room. His gun was in 
his hand and the three men inside slowly 
backed toward the wall, their hands ele- 
vated a little. 

“Make a break and PH drill you,” Pat- 
ten warned. Two of the men, he knew. 
“Nice to see you again," he offered final- 
ly 


“What's the big idea?" one demanded. 
*You gone nuts?" 

"Yeah," Patten smiled. “From the 
crack you gave me on the bean. Just nuts 
enough to want that little black box back 
and to know the story connected with it. 
Who's going to spill it?" 

“Aw, hell," the gangster curled his lip. 
"It's a dick." 

“Uh-huh,” Patten agreed grimly, “in 
the flesh, but that’s not your fault, It’s 
my mother’s—for feeding me lots of cod 
liver oi] and making my skull puncture 
proof. I wonder if you guys are bullet 
proof ?" ; 

“Aw, lissen." The third man, whom 
Patten didn't know, was plainly fright- 
ened. He was small and whining. His 
voice quavered a little. “We don’t know 
nuthin’. We got in from Frisco a couple 
of days ago, We ain't seen you before. 
Honest, we ain't." 

*Do you think I went blind from that 
crack you gave me?" Patten demanded 
sarcastically. “You three guys have a 
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date down at headquarters. Ever hear 
how we handle guys that attack cops?" 

“We ain't done nuthin'," the small 
erook insisted. His face was gray and 
his elevated arms shook. “We just blew 
into town." 

“All right," Patten said, “You tie up 
those other two guys good and tight. 
Take a walk with me, and I'll see that 
you get back to Frisco with your hide 
- still on your lousy body. Back out on me, 
and I'll nail that hide of yours to the 
door of City Hall." 
` The small man shivered and looked 
pleadingly at the two men. They glow- 
ered at him. The biggest snarled a warn- 
ing. “Go on, stoolie," he said. “Spill all 
you know. It'll be the last time you ever 
talk." 

Working fast, the little crook tied the 
two others with strips of cloth. Patten 
went over the knots to see that they were 
tight. He  grunted in satisfaction, 
grabbed the smaller man by the arm and 
yanked him out of the room, In his right 
hand he held his gun ready. 

These men might have friends, al- 
though he doubted it. They hadn't min- 
gled much with the gangs of this city 
and were evidently on the prowl for some- 
thing in which they wanted no competi- 
tion, 


E hailed a cab after getting no more 

opposition than surly snarls and 
muttered curses of the loungers who had 
returned to the lobby. The two men he 
had left tied in the room would be free 
soon. He had to work fast before they 
got on the trail of the little man who had 
double-crossed them. 

As the taxi toured the heavily trafficked 
Streets at Patten's orders, the detective 
questioned his prisoner. "What's your 
name?” he asked. 

*Weise—Otto Weise,” the little crook 
answered. He looked up pleadingly at the 
detective. “You ain’t gonna hurt me, are 
you?” 

“Not if you tell papa the whole busi- 
ness. What are you guys doing here, a 
couple of thousand miles frem your own 
backyard? What’s here you want so 
bad?” ] 


“Honest, mister, I dunno. I drove them 
guys here from Frisco and they're payin' 
me twenty bucks a day to keep my trap 
shut, but I ain't gonna get in no jams 
with the cops. No, sir! I done a stretch in 
San Quentin once and I don't ever wanta 
See them bars again." 

“Who did they see while they were 
here?" Patten went on. His only hope lay 
in this rat. 

“Well, they went up to see a guy some 
place around 120th Street yesterday. 
They left me outside in the hall, but I 
heard 'em talkin' and it was big money. 
Fifty grand I heard somebody say. I ain't 
so sure of the number, but I could recog- ' 
nize the joint if you went up there." 

“Okay.” Patten gave orders to the driv- 
er and settled back in his seat for the 
long ride uptown. He regarded his pris- 
oner quizzically. Somehow this was go- 
ing along too smoothly. It didn't smack 
of the work that crooks. who dealt in fifty 
grand deals would let go so easy. He 
leaned forward and tapped on the window 
of the cab. 

“Stop beside the first traffic cop you 
see," he ordered. 

“You ain't gonna turn me in, are you?” 
the little crook squealed. “TIl take you 
to the joint. Honest, I will! I wouldn't 
fool you, copper.” 

“TH say you wouldn't," Patten replied. 
“Don’t worry! I won't send you in yet. 
Im going to tell this cop to have those 
two guys you tied up brought in. I should 
have done it long ago." 

In his mind Patten knew they had been 
free three minutes after he had vanished 
from sight. The cab pulled up to a traffic 
Standard and a red-faced cop lumbered 
across the road towards them. Patten 
got out, slammed the door after him and 
took the patrolman aside. He talked in a 
low voice for a moment, then the two 
walked back to the cab. 

The patrolman held the door open and 
as he began to slam it shut, he saluted. 
“TIl have 'em send a radio car down to the 
dump, sarge. They'l have the two guys 
waitin’ for you at headquarters when you 
get back. Good luck!” 

The cab started out again and Patten 
was sure he detected a smirk of satisfac- 








tion on the face of the little crook. He 
said nothing and until his prisoner sud- 
denly went into an excited spasm as they 
passed 120th Street, they were silent. 

“That’s the joint, mister,” Weise said, 
leaning out of the cab. “I know that door- 
way. Sure, that’s the place—an’ say, I 
ean get you into the apartment I was in 
yesterday, too. The guy on the door’ll re- 
member my mug.” 

“How could he forget it?" Patten 
grinned. He gave orders for the cab to 
pull to the curb half a block away. He 
sat back, drew out a pack of cigarettes 
and stuck one between his lips. Idly, he 
contemplated his prisoner. 

“You wouldn't kid me, Otto?" he said 
suddenly. 

“Who? Me?" Otto was amazed. “Kid 
you? Like hell, I would! I know a tough 
dick when I see one. I don't want to be 
swabbed all over the floor at headquar- 
ters. No, sir! I'll take you in the place if 
you'll promise to see me outa this mess. 
I wanta go back to Frisco. I got friends 
there." 

"Okay." Patten glanced at his wrist 
watch. "Ill see you get away, all right. 
But not right now. You're worth some- 
thing to me and I'm going to see you 
don't slip away." 

He dangled a pair of handcuffs in his 
hand. 

“Aw, hell, you ain't gonna put them 
bracelets on me, are you? I ain't done 
nuthin’.” 

Patten grinned. “And you’re not going 
to, either. Come on, now, stick out your 
mitts like a good guy.” 

Otto held his hands out sullenly. A look 
of rage had passed over his face. 

Patten cuffed one wrist, snapped the 
other cuff on his own left arm and 
dragged his prisoner from the cab, He 
went up to the driver and solemnly 
showed him his badge. Then he held out 
the handcuffed key. 

“Drive to headquarters," he said. 
“Hand the desk sergeant that key and 
tell him I’ll bring in the animal it holds 
pretty soon. I ain’t so sure but this little 
runt is trying something fancy, and he 
ain’t going to get away if he is." 

He handed a five dollar bill to the driv- 
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er. ‘I'he cab shot into the traffic and van- 
ished. Slowly the detective began to walk 
toward the apartment. Otto tried to hur- 
ry and every few steps Patten yanked him 
backward. 


HERE was no doorman and the in- 
ner door wasn’t locked. Otto went in 
as though he knew the place all right. 
They ascended carpeted stairs to the 
third floor. Otto paused a moment in the 
hallway, deliberating. Finally he pointed 
a shaking finger toward a further door. 
“That’s it," he said, “I remember we 
had to walk down that way.” 
. “Okay, come on.” Patten pulled his 
prisoner along. He stopped in front of 
the door and listened intently. No sound 
came from within. There was a glass- 
doored fire escape a few feet from the 
apartment door and the detective opened 
this, stepped out into the iron cage = 
looked down. 

Then he went inside again, — 
Otto about like a sack of meal. He tried 
the door of the apartment gently and it 
opened under the pressure of his hands. 
He shoved it wide and stepped in. — 

The door slammed shut after him and 
a gun was shoved into the small of his 
back. A voice that was growing familiar 
greeted him. 

“Reach, dick.” 

Patten reached. He turned and grinned 
pleasantly into the face of the big man 
he had left tied in the hotel room. When 
he turned his head forward again, he 
stared at the second thug. 

Otto was laughing hugely, enjoying his 
little joke. “What a dick!” he roared. “Let 
me lead him right into our mitts again. 
And they say these N’Yawk dicks are 
smart.” 

It was Otto’s turn to yank and the 
handcuff bit deeply into Patten’s wrist. 
He was pulled into the living room and 
he eyed the windows a moment. Otto saw 
him and snickered. 

“You ain’t gonna jump, wise guy. Not 
with me hooked on your wrist.” He 
turned to the other two men. From the 
tone of voice he used now, Patten saw 
that he was the real leader. And a fine 
actor he was, too. He had taken the part 
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of a squealer to lead Patten into a trap 
better baited and more secure. They could 
bump him at their leisure in this apart- 
ment and no one would hear. 

“Guess neither of us are going very 
far, Otto," he said gently, “We are both 
hooked up, you and me." 

*Yeah," Otto grinned, showing crook- 
ed, tobaeco-stained teeth. “Listen, flat- 
foot, you were smart in sending that key 
to headquarters, but they won't do any- 
thing for hours yet. They'll think you're 
on to something big and they'll let you 
alone. When they find you, we won't be 
cuffed together, mister. I dunno if I'll eut 
off your hand before I croak you or 
after." 

*Just like cutting off a finger, eh?" Pat- 
ten tried a shot in the dark. 

“Huh?” Otto’s mouth opened a little. 
*You know about that?" 

*Sure I know about it." Patten smiled. 

Otto wasn't getting this. Normally this 
dick should be either begging for mercy 
or fighting with his last breath. This 
dumb cluck didn't even seem worried. 

“Get wise,” he snarled. *You'll squeal 
different when we start to hack off these 
cuffs, You’re so tough I guess you won’t 
mind it. Jakie—look in the pantry for a 
knife. If it ain’t too sharp, don’t mind. 
We'll saw his damned hand off." 

Jakie, the man who had so far spoken 
no words at all, hastened to obey. The big 
gangster stood, back to the windows, and 
gun in hand. He was grinning evilly. 

“Well,” Otto gloated, “do you want 
ether or will you take it straight?" 

*You know," Patten nodded his head 
to emphasize the words, “before I tried 
anything like that, I’d take a good look 
out of the window. I think there's an 


apartment next door and I think it's got 
windows in it." 

“What the hell!" Otto ejaculated. He 
started for the window, but came to a 
sudden halt when Patten didn’t budge. 
The bigger man hurried to the window, 
pulled aside the curtain and gasped. 

Directly opposite them and a story 
higher, two windows faced those in this 
room, Otto lurched forward, dragging 


slower Patten along. He glared out and : 


paled, A machine gun, backed by a blue- 
coated shoulder, was trained directly into 
the room. He looked down. A score of pa- 
trolmen paced the sidewalk, while across 
the street a riot truck was hoisting a 
ladder. A man with a sack of tear gas 
bombs was ready to climb. 

“Smart, eh?" Patten grinned. “You 
didn’t think you fooled me, Otto? When 
I talked to that traffic cop, I told him to 
tail me and have a riot squad sent up to 
this block. When I went out on the fire 
escape, Í was just giving them an idea 
where I was in the building. Well, are 
you going to be good?” 

“Yeah,” the big gangster grated, 
*you're so damned smart, Otto. Thought 
you fooled this dick and got the whole 
three of us into this jam. What in hell 
are we gonna do when—" 

Otto's gun blazed once and the big 
crook sat down heavily. He gripped his 
Stomach, groaned once and rolled over 
into a squirming heap. 

Patten yanked the cuffed wrist of the 
little crook the moment the gun blazed, 
but lead traveled faster than his hand. He 
grabbed the gun, reversed it and slammed 
the little crook on the head. The third 
member of the trio came into the room, 
got the significance of the thing and made 
a line for the doorway. He flung it open, 
disregarded Patten’s warning and leaped 
out on the fire escape. Somewhere a gun 
cracked and the man came hurtling back 
into the hallway. He sagged down into 
an inert heap. 

“Hell!” said Patten. He hoped Otto 
would survive long enough to come 
through. So far a man had been murdered 
for the sake of a little black box and an 
embalmed finger. Then the murderer had 
in turn been killed. A detective had been 
kidnaped and almost murdered with a 
blackjack. Now two more men were dead 
while another hung limply, held only by 
his handcuffed wrist. 

The hall filled with poliee and Patten 
quickly unlocked the handcuff that held 
his wrist with the extra key he had had 
all the time. He snapped the loose cuff to 
Otto’s bare wrist and handed him to a 
burly patrolman. 








“Take him down and put him to bed,” 
he said. "Ill be in later to tell him a 
bedtime story." 


E cleared the apartment of men and 

fell to searching it. Carelessly 

thrown in a drawer of one bedroom he 

found the black box. He opened it and 
Swore, The finger was gone! 

He went back into the room where the 


body of the big gangster still lay. He 
searched the pockets of the man half- 
heartedly. He drew forth a thick wallet 
from the inside coat pocket and he sighed 
weakly as his eyes feasted themselves 
on à thousand fifty-dollar bills. 


Otto hadn't been making up that talk 
of fifty grand. Somehow, that amputated, 
useless finger had brought this little Pa- 
cifie Coast gang fifty grand in cash. 

He went back to the black box and 
brought it into a better light. He yanked 
out the velvet lining and at the bottom 
of the box, an unpainted wooden interi- 
or, he saw a blob of the same sealing sub- 
Stance that had sealed the box shut when 
he opened it for the first time. 


Clearly imprinted in that hard blob of 
substance was a well defined fingerprint. 
Patten examined it closely and saw that 
a finger had been carefully rolled in 
the stuff before it had cooled and hard- 
ened. He didn't doubt at all but that this 
print was from the severed finger. But 
why? The finger had been in the box, aft- 
er all. Why this print? 

Patten knew his fingerprints and he 
took a small magnifying glass from his 
pocket. He traced the loops and whorls 
carefully and classified it within ten min- 
utes. A telephone was on the table and 
he called headquarters. 

“Jimmy,” he said when he was con- 
nected with the identification rooms. 
“Take a look-see for a print like I’m go- 
ing to describe." He gave the classifica- 
tion carefully, heard Jimmy repeat it and 
then he waited, hanging onto the re- 
ceiver. 

It didn't take long. Modern police de- 
partments are efficient in this work. 
“Nothing doing,” Jimmy said. “We’ve no 
print like that on file. Want me to call 
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Washington? They have every print ever 
taken in their files." 

“Go ahead,” Patten agreed. “PI wait 
here and you can give me a ring as soon 
as you get it. Hurry it up, Jimmy. It's 
as important as hell." 

“Okay,” and the fingerprint man wait- 
ed as Patien gave him the telephone num- 
ber. 

The detective hung up slowly. He lit 
a cigarette and got up to greet the cor- 
oner who came hurriedly into the room. 
They chatted a moment and Patten gave 
him brief details of the two killings. The 
tinkle of the phone interrupted him, 





“Gosh,” he muttered as he picked up 
the receiver, “some service.” 

But it wasn’t Jimmy who answered his 
hello. A voice he had never heard before 
greeted him. He tensed as it came over 
the wires. This was a break! 

“This Otto?” the stranger-asked. 

“Yeah,” Patten tried to make his voice 
sound like the little crook’s. He failed and 
he knew it. 

“T want Otto himself, not any of you 
wharf rats,” the voice snarled. “Is he 
there?” 

“This is Otto,” Patten tried it again. 








“Like hell it is!" came the prompt an- 
swer. “I’m no fool! Tell Otto to call me 
as soon as he gets in." 

The phone elicked in his ear. "Damn," 
Patten said. 

He got central and put through a trac- 
er, The phone jangled again just as he 
hung up. This time it was Jimmy at the 
identification bureau. 

“Guess you've gone a little daffy, 
sarge,” he said with a laugh. “Those 
prints are on file all right, but that’s all. 
They've never been identified. Eight 
years ago a guy named Lester Arno was 
bumped off in San Francisco, Stabbed— 
and on the knife they found a single 
print. That's it. Are you sure you count- 
ed the loops okay?” ` 

“Anybody picked up for the job?” Pat- 
ten asked, disregarding the last remark. 

“Yeah,” Jimmy hesitated, evidently 
consulting some notes. “They arrested a 
guy named Baker, Limey Baker, they 
called him—came from London. Limey, 
it seems, had it in for the guy that was 
bumped. When they got him, the finger 
that should haye made that print was 
missing. He proved a doctor had ampu- 
tated it two weeks before the murder, 
when it beeame infected, They had to let 
him go, even if they were sure he was 
guilty.” 

“Did you get a line on what this Limey 
Baker looks like?" Patten asked. 

“Nope. Didn’t get that. Have to call 
Frisco. Want me to buzz ’em?” 

“Naw.” Patten hung up. The phone 
jangled again, This time it was the opera- 
tor. 

“That eall eame from a pay station in 
the Hotel Elite. I contacted the operator 
who took it and she told me she heard 
sounds of some kind of a party going on. 
I checked that and there are four sections 
of booths in the hotel. One of them is in 
‘a banquet hall." 

The Hotel Elite! Patten swore again. 
Of all the high-hat places, it had to be 
that dump. They’d pick out a dick as 
quickly as the desk clerk of any under- 
world flop house. Nobody, less than the 
commissioner himself, could conduct an 
investigation in that hotel, 






.] E taxied out there and on the way 
had a brilliant idea. When he wan- 
dered into the gaudy lobby, he was whis- 
tling softly. He walked by the desk clerks, 
who happened to be busy. A bellhop di- 
rected him to the banquet hall and he 
sauntered into an elevator. There was a 
bright-looking bellhop in it and Patten 
cornered him. A  green-back swiftly 
changed hands. They both got out on the 
third floor, 

Patten found the banquet rooms by the 
noise coming from it. A partly open door 
went wider under his shove. A short, tux- 
edoed man stepped up to him. Patten 
flashed his badge, E 

"I'm here to stay," he said swiftly. 
*Make the slightest break about me be- 
ing here and I'll smear your name all 
over every tab in New. York as a 
snitcher." 

The man hurried away, his lips grim- 
ly sealed. The bellboy slid by Patten, 
gave him a little nod and in a loud voice 
he began to page. a. 

*Mr. Umpety-ump," he cried unintel- 
ligibly. “Mr. Umpety-ump of San Fran- 
cisco. Gentleman from San Francisco." 

“Here, boy,” Patten saw a swarthy man 
rise from his chair and beckon. *I didn't 
get the name, but I’m from Frisco. 
Name's Brown." 

But the boy had vanished. The man 
named Brown looked about astonished, 
shrugged his shoulders and sat down 
again, 

Patten walked quietly behind the long 
row of diners until he came to Brown's 
side, He tapped him on the shoulder. 

"The finger," he whispered. "In the 
next room,” 

Brown guiped, wiped away little beads 
of perspiration with his napkin. He rose, 
hurriedly excused himself and followed 
Patten’s broad back. 

The detective led him into an empty 
room, He closed the door and locked it. 
Then he sat down. Brown was glowering 
at him, 

*What's the idea?" he said. “Why did 
you bring me in here?" 

“Want to talk to you,” Patten an- 
swered, “about a little matter of fifty 
thousand dollars.” 











“Fifty thou— Say, are you crazy?” 

“Not yet,” Patten advised with a grin, 
“but maybe I will be before long. Ever 
hear of Otto Weise?” 

“Otto? Listen mister whoever-you-are, 
I don’t know any Otto Weise. I don’t know 
anything about fifty thousand dollars. I 
don’t know you and I haven’t the slight- 
est idea why I was fool enough to follow 
you into this room. My name is Arthur 
Brown. I happen to be a member of that 
party outside, and an important one, too, 
if that will give you any uneasiness. 
Il" 

Patten opened his hand and showed the 
gold badge nestled in the palm. “From 
the cops,” he said. “Otto Weise kicked 
in with all that dope about you. There’s 
a hard, hot chair waiting for you in San 
Francisco, Limey.” 

“Limey?” Brown frowned heavily. “I 
guess you’re wrong, officer. I can prove 
my identity, of course, and I will. Who is 
this Limey you speak of?” 


“He’s a rat that knifed a man a few 
years ago. He left a fingerprint that 
would nail him proper, but he knew he 
left it. He was probably scared away 
before he could wipe the knife clean. That 
one print could convict, so he got a doctor 
to cut off the finger which left that print. 
Smart idea, especially when the doc swore 
he did it two weeks before the murder. 

“I don’t suppose the west coast cops 
caught up with him until the finger had 
damned near healed and nobody could 
prove it wasn’t cut off before the crime. 
But that finger was valuable. The sur- 
geon who amputated it knew that, and be- 
ing crooked enough to perjure himself, 
blackmail must have come easily to him. 
Limey was trailed and given the low- 
down. Fifty thousand dollars or—the 
chair. That ought to worry you, Limey.” 


“You’re mistaken,” Brown insisted, 
but Patten caught a glimpse of fear in 
his eyes. 

“No, I’m not. I'll tell you why. You paid 
fifty grand for that finger. Otto Weise 
knew that the crooked doctor in Frisco 
had bled you for plenty. You must have 
forced the doc to send you the finger and 
he did—by special messenger. That mes- 
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senger was bumped off by one of Otto’s 
gang. Then Otto blackmailed you. 

“You paid him fifty grand in fifty dol- 
lar bills today. He gave you a finger, but 
he didn’t give you. the right finger. I 
have that in my pocket now. I even have 
the black box your doctor friend kept it 
in so it wouldn’t be ravaged by decay. Ot- 
to got another finger someplace. He was 
going to get fifty grand more out of 
you.” 

“You,” Brown said steadily, “must be 
mad. First you accuse me of being some 
one known as Limey. Then you say I 
murdered a man. Now you're trying to 
tell me you own a finger of mine. A fin- 
ger! Well, look, man. I’ve got ten fin- 
gers. What do you think of that?” 

Patten looked in dismay as the man 
stretched out his two hands. There were 
ten fingers, all right, and Patten saw it 
with a sinking heart. But around the in- 
dex finger of the right hand was a plain 
gold ring. 


eT almost convinced," he said. 
"Just take off that gold ring and 
Ill apologize and make myself scarce. 
Ive heard of peg legs and false arms. 
Maybe there's such a thing as a false 
finger." 

“Certainly.” Brown began to tug at the 
ring, bringing his hands across his chest 
as though he experienced difficulty. Pat- 
ten was watching his hands. Had he no- 
ticed Brown's face, he would have been 
forewarned. 

A look of intense fury and hate spread 
across the now crafty face. Suddenly 
Brown’s right hand darted like a streak 
of light beneath his coat. It came away 
gripping a gun. Patten had no chance to . 
go for his own gun. 

“Stick ’em up," Brown ordered 
brusquely. '*' You're no detective. You're a 
madman and I’m going to call in some 
one to take you away from here. Make 
a single move and I’ll shoot.” 

“Cut it out, Limey,” Patten said. 
“That index finger of yours is a fake. 
Look at yourself. You’re squeezing the 
trigger with the middle finger. Why don’t 
you use the index one?” 

“Damn you,” Brown raged. Gone was 
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his mask of a gentleman. Limey was re- 
born—a murderous product of London’s 
lowest pits of crime. The gun was cen- 
tered on Patten and the hand holding it 
was steady, 

“Come out with the black box and that 
cursed finger,” he snarled. “And go 
mighty easy when you reach for it. No- 
body will hear my shots. The orchestra is 
loud enough to prevent that. Put that 
box and finger on the table.” 

Very slowly Patten dropped a hand into 
his coat pocket, He brought out the sin- 
ister black box and laid it gently on the 
table. Limey stepped a little closer. 

-~ “Now move back against the wall,” he 
ordered. “Keep your hands high while I 
see if this box is empty or not.” 

He picked up the box and gleated over 
it. 
“This is all I need,” he said. “I see what 
that rat Weise tried to do, now. I’ve got 
some one else’s finger. Probably a dead 
man’s. Well, PI burn that along with 
the one inside this box. No one knows 
but you and—you'll never talk.” 

*Maybe that little box is empty," Pat- 
ten suggested. He felt a cold chill creep 
over him. Limey was getting ready for 
the kill. He could escape easily enough 
through the crowded hotel. Patten was 
trapped and he knew it. 

*What do you mean?" Limey looked 
up with a new fear in his eyes. 

*Maybe I sent the finger to headquar- 
ters." 

“If you have," Limey hung on each 
word, *PIl shoot you where you'll suffer 
for hours. I'll soon know if you're lying." 

His left hand was tugging at the top 
of the box, but Patten knew that it 
took two hands to open it. Limey placed 
the box on the table. Still gripping his 
gun, he tried to manipulate the lid while 
holding it down with his gun hand, 

Patten took a long breath. It was now 
or never. He made a wild dive to his right, 
ducked as the gun crashed and hurled 
himself across the room at the murderer. 
Limey fired. A slug seared into Patten's 
Shoulder, but he scarcely felt it. His 
hands closed about the gun and wrenched 
it free. 


Limey pulled himself loose. His hand 
went up and behind his head. A knife 
flashed. Patten laughed and came for 
him. He side-stepped the downward 
curve of the deadly blade and smashed 
the killer in the side of the face. Limey 
Staggered sideways and before he could 
recover, Patten hurled a mighty blow 
that connected with a dull crack. 

Limey’s jaw sagged. His eyes glazed 
over. Patten caught him and threw him 
into a chair. He walked weakly over to 
the desk and lifted the phone. . . . 


“The guy is a murderer named Limey,” 
he told Captain Bruce at headquarters 
fifteen minutes later. “He killed a man 
in Frisco and left the print of his right 
index finger on the knife handle. He knew 
the cops found that print so he paid some 
quack surgeon to amputate the finger 
and swear he did it days before the kill. 
When the San Francisco cops caught up 
with Limey, there was no evidence. ` 

“But the doctor waited until Limey 
went up in the world and changed his 
name. Then he blackmailed him. He final- 
ly agreed to settle for fifty thousand dol- 
lars and sent a messenger with the fin- 
ger to meet Limey. But Otto Weise was 
in on it and he had one of his pals kill 
the messenger. 


“Patrolman O’Brien came along too 
conveniently and killed Otto’s man. I 
found the finger and Otto hijacked it and 
sent me to the hospital.” 

“Where you belong now,” Bruce broke 
in. “That’s no pin-prick in your shoulder, 
sergeant." ; 

“Let me finish," Patten puffed on a cig- 
arette. “Otto got the finger, showed it to 
Limey and collected fifty thousand dol- 
lars for it. But that crooked surgeon took 
an impression of that finger on some 
sealing wax that he stuck in the bottom 
of the black box. That was just a pre- 
caution so Limey couldn't steal that fin- 
ger and replace it with another one, as I 
figure it. All the doe would have to do was 
check the prints and he'd know. We'll 
have to thank him for that when he's 
picked up. That was the one lead I had, 
and it landed Limey." 


Two bookworms turn ona... 


Model for Manslaughter 


QUEER tight smile twitched 
A Hal Archer’s lips as he lingered 

before his mirror. There was an 
empty feeling in his stomach. But his 
hands were steady. He finished shaving, 
spread cold cream over his smooth, good- 
looking face and combed English pomade 
into his seal-black hair until every strand 
lay glossy and flat. A man must look his 
best when he goes to commit murder. 

Downstairs, his elderly cousin, Wal- 
do Kane, sat on the porch of the big 
seashore house. Kane looked up from a 
book when Archer approached. 

Archer made his voice sound natural 
as he announced: “I’m going for a drive, 
Waldo.” Then he added, with a trace of 
mockery : “Hope you have a nice dip over 
on the island.” Archer’s tone held the 
usual contempt for his bookworm cousin. 

For Waldo Kane couldn’t swim a stroke 
or drive a car. The elderly man's idea of 
outdoor sport was to chug around in a 
wheezy motor-boat or bathe like an old 
woman in a tepid island lagoon. 

Archer smiled as he drove through the 
single village street. Old Andy Beede, 
the town constable, was warming himself 
in the early May sunshine. Beede could 
never be regarded as an obstacle in a mur- 
derer’s path. He was slow-moving, flabby ; 
a bookworm, like Archer’s cousin. 

Archer headed west out of town, made 
a long detour, then headed east toward 
the deserted, brush-grown bluff opposite 
Gull Island. Just before he reached the 
beach he stopped and listened. The put- 
put-put of his cousin’s boat faintly punc- 
tuated the lazy wash of the channel swell. 
Kane was still out of sight, a half-mile 
away. 

Easily as a seal, Hal Archer slipped in- 
to the water, swam to the middle of the 
channel Even now he wasn't nervous, 
though the cold water made him shiver. 

*Hi, Waldo," he called when the prow 
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of the one-lung boat was twenty feet 
away. *How about a lift?" 

Kane was day-dreaming at the tiller. 
He lifted his head with its stiff, gray 
pompadour. Then he swung the boat to- 
ward Hal Archer and throttled the single- 
cylinder motor. “What are you doing 
here, Hal? There's a current in the chan- 
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nel. Even if I could swim, I wouldn't. —" 

Hal Archer, grinning disarmingly, 
elimbed over the boat’s low gunwale, 
dropped onto the floor out of the wind. 

Kane stared at him disapprovingly and 
flung a towel “You’ll get pneumonia, 
idiot. The only place to bathe this time 
of the year is over in the shelter of the 
island.” 

Chattering under the stinging bite of 
the sharp May wind, Archer rubbed him- 
self briskly. Exultation filled his brain. 
All his life he had hated this wealthy, 
parsimonious cousin; hated him and en- 
vied him with the bitterness a full- 
blooded man feels for an anemic rival 
in superior position. Archer was Waldo 
Kane’s sole heir, The time had come now 
to cash in on it. 

“Look, Waldo,” he said suddenly. 
"What's that thing in the water? Right 
there to your left!" 

Kane fell for the deadly bait. He rest- 
ed the tiller a notch, stood up and peered 
near-sightedly at the surface. It was 
child's play for Hal Archer to swing him 
overboard. Kane's frightened scream 
sounded like the thin cry of a gull. . 

“Hal, I can’t swim. You—know—it!” 
His words sounded between choking gur- 
gles. His white hand shot up, groping 
futilely at the air he was never to breath 
again. Hal Archer lost sight of him as 
the boat chugged forward. 

Archer let the craft move on its 
course. Easily, lazily, he dived overboard. 
He reached the shore unseen, dried him- 
self, climbed up to his coupé and dressed. 
Now, his hands were steady. He lighted 
a cigarette, inhaled deeply as he started 
back to Rockport by another, round- 
&bout route. Triumph filled him. In the 
natural course of events, Waldo’s for- 
tune would soon be his. 


HAT evening Kane’s empty boat was 
found by a fishing smack far up the 
coast, The whole town knew Kane couldn’t 
swim, and a half-dozen other smacks put 
out at once to search. 
At nine o’clock, they found his clothed 
body floating sluggishly off the western 
edge of Gull Island. 


There was no talk of foul play; no sus- s 





pieion that his death had been anything 
but an accident. Three people down near 
the Kane mansion had seen him going off 
alone. 

Old Constable Beede, joining the small 
group at Stauber’s Undertaking Parlor, 
was the only man even to hint at the pos- 
sible advisability of an inquest. Looking 
gravely at Kane, his round old face spun 
with wrinkles, Beede said: 

“You never can tell. Nobody saw him 
go over. Maybe he was bathing on Gull 
Island alone and got slugged by a 
tramp.” 

Corbett, the village physician and coun- 
ty coroner, turned sharply. “Nonsense, - 
Andy! There’s no mark on him anywhere, 
He fell overboard. It’s plain as the nose 
on your face. Any man who can’t swim 
is running a risk when he goes out alone 
in a small boat.” 

“Maybe he was drugged,” persisted 
Beede stubbornly. “I was readin’ in one 
of those scientific books on crime the 
other day—” 

“You read too much; Andy!” snapped 
the doctor. 

This brought snickers from those gath- 
ered in the funeral parlor. Everybody 
knew that Constable Beede spent hours 
with his nose buried in a book when he 
should have been on pem beat, earning 
his salary. 

Unabashed, Beede’, s mild blue eyes re- 
mained stubborn. “You got to take a lot 
into consideration, Doc, when you’re deal- 
ing with crime. You got to study a feller's 
character. Mr. Kane here was a careful 
sort of man. He couldn’t swim any more 
than I can, but he’d been foolin’ around 
in that boat of his for years. It don’t 
seem likely he’d tumble over.” 

The doctor snorted. Another laugh went 
up. *Is that all you've got, Andy, to base 
your appeal for an inquest on?" 

* Ain't suspicion enough, Doc?" Beede 
asked, earnestly. 

The doctor turned to Hal Archer, who 
Stood by unperturbed by Beede's ram- 
blings. “What do you think, Mr. Archer? 
You're Kane's nearest relative. Do you 
want an inquest?" 

Hal Archer felt Beede's blue eyes on 
his. The old fool was looking for any 
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excuse to make a mystery out of Kane’s 
death. If he was thwarted now he might 
continue to harbor his suspicion of foul 
play. He might even gossip and start 
some ugly rumor. The best way to spike 
it was to pretend to play in with him. Ar- 
cher knew he had nothing to fear from 
an inquest. 

"Tve got a lot of faith in Constable 
Beede’s opinion,” he said. “If he says 
80, I agree that there ought to be an in- 
quest." 

That settled it. Solemnly, while some of 
the town’s leading citizens looked on, the 
inquest was held. But the jury, as Ar- 
cher had known it would, gave its official 
verdict of accidental death. 

He grinned to himself over Beede's 
disappointment. The old fellow looked 
so sheepish that Archer felt sure Beede 
would let the matter rest right there. 

But twelve hours later, while Archer 
was busy with details of the funeral, 
Beede's rattly old car came up to the 
big house. Beede eased himself out, and 
laboriously climbed the steps. 

*T've been thinking," he said cautious- 
ly, when they were out of earshot of the 
servants. "In fact, I sat up most of the 
night thinking. I’ve figured it wouldn't 
be fair to you or your cousin if I didn't 
go over to Gull Island and look around. I 
read in one of my scientific books a few 
days ago—" 

Hal Archer broke in impatiently: 
“What do you want me to do, constable? 
I'm very busy." 

“I know, I know," said the old man 
meekly. *All I was goin' to suggest was 
that sometime today we go over to Gull 
Island and look around. There might be 
tracks. Maybe we could find some clue." 
Again Archer felt the old man's blue 
eyes fixed upon him. He felt annoyed, 
and vaguely uneasy. Again it flashed 
through his mind that he didn't want 
the fool constable spreading gossip, air- 
ing his stubborn belief that Waldo Kane 
might have been murdered. Better to get 
it out of Beede's system now, Archer 
thought. And, anyway, there was nothing 
on Gull Island for the constable to find. 

“All right," Archer said. “PI meet you 
down at the dock this afternoon." 
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The constable shook his head, looking 
Sheepish. *Not down at the town dock, 
Mr. Archer. People are laughing at me 
now, They think I'm an old fool imagin' 
things. I don't want to make it any hard- 
er for myself than I have to. No need to 
let anybody else know we're goin', or what 
for." 

Beede had a little dory with an out- 
board motor. He picked up Archer at a 
point just around a bend in the shore. 
They landed on the island about three 
o'clock. And Hal Archer realized, for 
the first time, just how hepped up Con- 
stable Beede was on the subject of mod- 
ern crime detection. Beede had brought a 
box of homemade criminological appara- 
tus. And with this, he poked around the 
island until the sun went down—and Ar- 
cher's patience was exhausted. . 

"Tve got to get back," said Archer 
curtly. 

“Sure. Sorry I kept you so long, son." 
Beede's voice was contrite. 

The motor wouldn't start at once. It 
was nearly dark when they got it going. 
Beede seemed crestfallen. He was silent 
as they began the trip back to town. Then 
he said glumly: 

“T guess I do seem like a damned old 
fool. But I've been holding something out 
on all of you. When I asked Doc for an 
inquest I had what I thought was a pret- 
ty good clue. I still think I can fix it to 
catch the killer. But I wanted to get some- 
thing else that would back it up." 

Hal Archer was suddenly tense. Maybe 
the old bird wasn't as stupid as he looked. 
*You've got a clue, eh?" he asked, with 
forced nonchalance. “You really think 
my cousin was murdered?" 

“Yep,” said Beede. "That's what I fig- 
ger. Listen, son, Mr. Kane wasn't alone 
out here. And I'll tell you how I know. I 
found a towel in that boat. I got it in my 
. desk drawer now. And that towel had 
been used by somebody besides Mr. Kane. 
There’s a sweet smell on it—like perfume 
or hair-oil or somethin', Now, Mr. Kane 
didn’t bother with none of them things. 
Nope, somebody else used that towel. Mr. 
Kane had a passenger in his boat. If we 
can find that passenger—we'll have the 
killer." 


HERE was something deadly in Bee- 

de's mild voice. Hal Archer's pulses 
hammered. He recalled the brisk toweling 
he had given himself in Waldo's boat, and 
inwardly cursed his carelessness, 

“But even if there was a towel with 
scent on it,” he said, casually, “how 
would that identify this alleged passen- 
ger?” 

Beede chuckled. “Science, son! I keep 
up with the times by readin’. I ain’t any 
chemist myself, but I’ve got that towel 
right in my desk drawer. I’m going to 
send it to a chap I know in the city. He’ll 
tell me what's on it. Then we'll look for . 
the feller who uses that stuff.” 

It seemed to Ken Archer that he had 
ice-water in his veins instead of blood. 
That expensive English pomade he used 
—there probably wasn’t another person 
in Rockport who had it. This old fool 
constable had stumbled on the one thing 
that spelled danger. 

Hal Archer’s startled mind raced fev- 
erishly, seeking some safe means of es- 
cape. His thoughts clutched at an item of 
conversation he had heard. He remem- 
bered it now. It was at the inquest. Bee- 
de had mentioned that he couldn’t swim. 
With a vicious snarl, Archer leaped. No 
fancy stuff, this time. No trying to bait 
his victim. ; 

He merely stooped, heaved up on 
Beede’s hundred and eighty pounds. It 
was no easy job, but Archer was an ath- 
lete. 

Beede gave a surprised gasp and 
clawed wildly at his attacker. But he had 
lost his balance and went overboard like 
a sack of grain. A moment later the dark- 
ness had swallowed him. One despairing, 
gurgling scream trailed after the boat to 
remind Hal Archer that he was a murder- 
er a second time. 

But now he wasn’t so cool. It was one 
thing to plan a murder and execute it 
neatly. It was quite another to have the 
necessity of murder forced upon you. 
And what Beede had said about the tow- 
el filled Archer with unholy dread. Beede 
was disposed of, but the towel with its 
damning evidence was still there. Suppos- 
ing some detective from outside found 
it in Beede’s effects? 
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As Hal Archer beached the boat cau- 
tiously on a deserted bit of shore, he 
felt trapped. Except for the towel in 
Beede’s desk, he could be reasonably sure 
of getting away with both murders. But 
the thought of that square of cloth with 
his hair scent on it filled him with horror. 
Behind it he saw the grim outline of the 
electric chair. He had to get that towel— 
destroy it. 


He stole into the shadows at the edge 


of town. When he reached the rear of the 
store which housed Beede’s office, he was 
trembling and dewed with sweat. But his 
hands groped purposefully for a rear win- 
dow. With his jackknife, he began scrap- 
ing the putty loose around a pane. It was 
a long and nerye-wracking process. Each 
instant his terror increased. He must get 
- that towel before Beede’s death was dis- 
covered. 

The pane loosened, finally. He unlocked 
the window, vaulted over the sill. Pass- 
ing a dusty counter, he crossed to Beede's 
old desk and fumbled frantically through 
the drawers. When his fingers en- 
countered soft cloth—he sobbed with re- 
lief, He held the towel to the dim light 
from the front window, made out the 
initials W. K. 

But at that moment, the voice-of old 
Andy Beede came out of the shadows be- 
hind the counter. “Don’t move, son. We 
don’t want another killin’. I’ve got you 
covered good.” 

In spite of the warning, sheer panic 
sent energy into Hal Archer’s legs. To 
him, Beede’s voice was the voice of a 
ghost. He dived for the big front window. 
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He heard the boom of the gun, felt the hot 
slug in his thigh that spun him around, 
He staggered, fell, cursing and crying. 

A flashlight sprayed on Archer's face. 
The man with Beede, Doctor Corbett, 
leaned over Archer. But it was Beede, 
his clothes still damp, his teeth chatter- 
ing, who spoke. 

“T had to hurry, son,” he said, “to get 
here in time to meet you. And I nearly 
froze behind that counter waitin’.” 

“But you can’t swim!” Archer blurted. 
“You—you—” 

“That was bait I threw out. Bait that 
you grabbed at like a young flounder. I’ve 
swum ever since I was a kid. I ain’t afraid 
of the water. It was all bait, son—except 
for the findin’ of the towel. I knew the 
towel wasn’t enough to convict you. I 
had to have somethin’ sure, somethin’ con- 
clusive. And you comin’ here to steal the 
evidence is just what I needed. You’ve 
branded yourself guilty, son. You can’t 
squirm out. Might as well confess.” 

Beede, staring at Archer with his mild 
blue eyes, added softly: “There’s two 
kinds of science that the books tell of 
for dealin’ with criminals. There’s the 
physical kind that would have showed the 
sort of scent on that towel. And there’s 
what the books call criminal psychology. 
Crimes go in patterns like. When a man 
commits a murder and thinks he’s got 
away with it, he’s likely to use that as a 
model and try the same stunt again, pro- 
vidin’ the circumstances are right. I made 
the circumstances right, son, just to see 
if you’d push me over. You did—and it 
came out perfect.” 
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TRANGELY, the heavy door yielded 
S easily to his touch. Detective Crom 

Carson pushed it wide open and 
listened. No sound came from the inky 
blackness of the apartment. 

One minute, two, he waited. Some- 
where, now, a clock was ticking, and the 
rhythmic beats synchronized with his 
thudding heart. He heard the clock tick 
off the seconds—ten—eleven—twelve. 
Creeping like a cat, he crossed the 





Detective Carson set a trap for an uncanny criminal—and in 
ten horror-shot minutes learned how ghastly death could be. 5 


threshold into the impenetrable dark. 
One hand gripped his automatic; his 
other hand groped for the light-switch. 
He felt the button, and at his, fouch the 
electrics flared in a brilliant glare. 

The room was empty. Maitland was 
away. 

Crom sighed with relief. So far—good. 
He had hardly dared hope for this luck. 
He had only to wait here until Maitland 
returned and then catch him. Before 
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morning, probably, he'd have Maitland 
behind bars. 


- He walked toward the center of the 
room. Furnishings of rococo ornateness 
crowded it: a carved teakwood chair, 
Ming pottery, a bust by De Buzo, on the 
wall a life-sized painting of a man. 


Suddenly the scarcely audible creak 
of a turning hinge startled him. Crom 
‘wheeled; gun ready. His gaze fixed on 
the door through which he had entered. 


The door was closing slowly, propelled 
by an unseen hand. 


In a bound, he leaped toward it. Too 
late. The mahogany slid silently into 
place, and there came a faint click. Crom 
tried the knob. Locked. He ran toward 
the other egress. That door, too, was 
fastened. Trapped! 

With deepening dismay, he turned to 
face the unknown menace that he knew 
now awaited him. Tense stillness, broken 
only by his own stertorous breathing, 
pervaded the room. 


He’d begged Cap Jackson for this 
chance—to bag “Diamond” Maitland 
alone. And Jackson, reluctant at first to 
give such a ticklish job to a new man, 
had finally consented. Maitland had laid 
a cunning trap, and he'd blundered into 
it. Might have known better— 


Crom paced the floor, his young face 
wrinkled in thought. Two doors, both 
: locked, He inspected the room minutely; 
no other way out. He might batter 
through one of them and get away. No! 
He had come for Maitland, and he would 
get Maitland. His chin set in determina- 
tion, 

“Listen I» 

Crom jumped. The voice, biting, cruel, 
chilled his marrow. He whirled to face 
the apparent direction from which it 
had come, and he saw a man, a young 
man, well set up, looking straight at 
him. Instinctively his finger tightened on 
the trigger of his gun. Then he almost 
dropped the weapon. The man was his 
own reflection in a large wall mirror. 
Crom pulled himself together. 


From behind the mirror the voice con- 
tinued: 


*You have come here uninvited, evi- 
dently seeking information of the jewel 
robberies of which I am suspected. No 
uninvited guest has ever crossed my 
threshold and lived. Probably you belong 
to the police, and policemen are especial- 


_ly repugnant to me. They hamper me in 


my work." 


The speaker paused, and resumed 
suavely, suggestively, “Shall we call it 
the third murder?" 


For an instant, Crom's red blood froze 
in his veins. Then his pounding pulses 
ealmed and his brain cleared, became 
cold as ice. 


“If you like," hé said. “You have killed 
other men, then?" 


“Perhaps,” the other fenced. 


ROM looked at the large painting, 
and something in the fixed, sar- 
donic expression of the face told him 
that this was Maitland himself, the 
demon that he had to fear. At least, he 
knew what the man looked like. 
The heavy aura of impending death 
hung over the apartment. 
The lights! If he could extinguish 
them— 


Before he had taken three strides, the 
voice spoke again: 


“Stop! The lights remain on." 


Ignoring the uncanny divination of 
his thoughts, Crom flipped the switch. 
The incandescents did not even flicker. 


A mocking laugh sounded. 


“I have certain devices here for my 
protection. Since you will never leave 
this room alive, I ean tell you what they 
are. The lights, for instance, have double 
wiring, and the doors close by pushing 
a button. But this mirror—ah—it is won- 
derful. From my side I can look through 
and see the entire room, plainly. But 
from your side it seems an ordinary mir- 
ror. Just a little invention of my own— 
one of the precautions that my scientific 
mind deems necessary io preserve my 
liberty." 


Crom faced the glass. Maitland, you 
can't get away with this. The men at 
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headquarters know that I am here. If I 
do not return—” 

Maitland caught him up: “Naturally, 
they will come here. Of course. I will 
say that I never saw you. Your body will 
not be found. In order to prove the crime 
of murder, the body must be produced. 
Corpus delicti I believe the legal gentle- 
men call it. Checkmate! What next?” 

Crom did not answer him. How or 
when the struggle would come he had 
no means of knowing. Perhaps a shot; 
perhaps gas. Involuntarily he looked 
toward the ceiling. 

A hole marred the fresco, and from the 
hole a short pipe protruded! 

He moved farther away. Detective 
Crom Carson, unafraid of facing danger, 
was helpless in the lap of fate. He could 
do nothing but await the next move of 
his mysterious antagonist. 

Calmly he crossed the room, The eve- 
ning paper lay on the table, and he bent 
over it. He picked it up, taking it with 
him to the teakwood chair, and, as his 
tense body sank into the cushions, he 
spread the paper before him. It shielded 
his face but not his vision. Through the 
small hole that he had punched through 
the sheet when he picked it up, he could 
see most of the room, 

He had not long to wait. The side 
door moved open a few inches, hesitated, 
and opened wider. As the aperture 
widened, a man peered in. 


ROM gasped. He had seen mon- 

strosities in human form, but this 
man was unlike anything human save 
that he had arms and legs and a body. 
His chalk-white face was distorted with 
a fantastic leer. His head, too big and 
misproportioned for a normal man, was 
superimposed on a body so squat and 
muscular that it might have belonged to 
a gorilla. 

Cautiously the man entered, and the 
door closed noiselessly behind him as he 
sidled through. He moved with quick, 
sharp movements, as a snake wiggles its 
form preparing to strike. 

The brute's right hand gripped an 
automatic; more terrifying, his left hand 
closed over the hilt of an ugly knife. 






Through his peephole, Crom watched 
the automatic rise toward his head, and 
for a chilling instant he gazed down its 
dark muzzle. 

Quick as light, the detective ducked 
his body, bending almost double, while 
his arms remained upward, holding the 
paper in almost the same position that 
it had been before. 

Just in time! The fiend’s gun roared, 
and the bullet whizzed through the 
paper. 

Twice Crom’s automatic spoke, and, 
when the acrid smoke had cleared away, 
a man no longer human, and perhaps 
never possessed of human attributes, lay 
stretched on the rug. 

Crom bent over the grotesque form. 
Dead. Dark blood from the wounds in 
his breast welled over the exquisite 
Sarouk rug that had cushioned his fall. 

The door! Crom rushed for the door 
through which the man had entered, but 
it had closed. He tried the knob. Locked. 
He might have known that Maitland’s 
diabolical cunning would have seen to 
that. 

Crom looked expectantly toward the 
mirror, Surely this chapter in the un- 
folding chain of astounding events de- 
served special mention from that quar- 
ter. But the mirror gave forth only his 
own image, and no word came from be- 
hind its adamantine glaze. 

Might Maitland and the dead man be 
one and the same? If so, the menace no 
longer existed, and his only problem was 
to free himself from the locked room. 

Carefully he examined the edges of 
the glass where it was fastened to the 
wall. Cemented firmly, it appeared to be 
set permanently in place. No way out 
there, unless he smashed it. 

Suddenly the voice boomed again, so 
close that it seemed to be speaking in 
his ear. Crom jumped back. 

“Remember, the third murder!” 

The cold glass showed only his own 
pale face as if he himself had been the 
speaker. 

The third murder? In a frenzy, Crom 
Stepped back and raised his gun. One 
Shot would shatter the glass, perhaps 
reveal Maitland. 











A peculiarly sweet, overpowering odor 
stole into his nostrils. Too late, he re- 
membered the pipe in the ceiling. 

His arms felt like lead, and every 
nerve quieted with lulling lethargy. 
Again he feebly tried to raise the gun, 
but the gas, seeping into his senses, 
overwhelmed him. Down, down he 
slumped into oblivien. 


HEN Crom opened his eyes again, 

his languid glance wandered over 
the room. What was this place? Where 
was he? He tried to recollect, but his 
numbed senses failed him. Pleasanter to 
sleep— 

Some one was prodding his arm. 
“Wake up.” 

A bottle was forced between his 
teeth, and he tasted the burning stim- 
ulus of raw whiskey. Gradually his mind 
cleared, and he looked about him. 

Was he dreaming? It couldn’t be real 
—that thing. Ten feet away a man sat 
slumped in the teakwood chair. The 
man’s eyes, veiled with the film of death, 
‘looked straight into his, The face, ashy 
white, and the head twice too big for its 
body. The lifeless hand clutched a re- 
volver, an automatic. 

Recollection came to Crom with a 
rush. The mysterious attacker that he 
had shot! He remembered everything 
now, and with remembrance he felt the 
paralysis of fear, but he managed to 
fight it off. In an instant, he was alive 
again. 

He tried to rise from the chair in 
which he sat, but sturdy ropes bound 
him with a firm hold. Pinioned and help- 
less, he waited for what was to come 
next. 

“You are with us again, I see.” 

With a thrill, Crom récognized the 
voiee of the mirror; but now the owner 
of it was in the room with him. The man, 
who had been standing behind, came 
forward, and Crom saw him for the first 
time. 

His sharp eyes took in every detail of 
the man. He had the face of a scholar; 
the lofty, bulging forehead crowned 
regular features. Almost handsome, ex- 


cept for his eyes, which were closely : 
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set. They were small, bright eyes, and 
in them was a peculiar burning glint. 
In the brightly lighted room the man's 
complexion seemed a trifle sallow. The 
suit that covered his thin body was of 
expensive cut and fitted perfectly. 

"I'm Maitland." The shrewd eyes ap- 
praised Crom. 

Crom knew as much. He jerked his 
head toward the picture. 

“Your portrait flatters you, Maitland." 

The equanimity of Maitland's face 
was not disturbed by the dubious com- 
pliment. He smiled slightly. 

“Perhaps. That is neither here nor 
there. There are more important matters 
to consider. You are of the police, and 
the police and I are natural enemies. You 
probably know that I am suspected of 
certain jewel robberies that have recent- 
ly taken place, and that is why you have 
come here. Right?" 

“Right,” said Crom. 

“This will be the third—" 

Crom interrupted, “The third murder, 
Maitland? You have said that before." 

“Precisely.” 

Maitland joined the tips of his fingers, 
and his face composed in thought. He 
resumed: 

“Your death, however, will be differ- 
ent. In dying, you will be comforted by 
the thought that you have contributed to 
science. I will explain partly by action.” 

As he listened, Crom’s muscles were 
straining under the bonds, but the cords 
held him relentlessly. He watched Mait- 
land approach the dead man. 

Mainland turned. “Allow me to in- 
troduce Barney. You met him before 
this evening and exchanged compli- 
ments, As a result, poor Barney will not 
be with us again, but he, though dead, 
wil have eternal revenge upon his 
killer.” 

Crom was in a cold sweat. Was the 
man mad? He hung on Maitland’s words. 

“Barney was my valued assistant. For 
years he has helped me. He will help 
me now, and your blood will not be on 
my hands.” Maitland laughed callously. 
“Too much blood on my hands already; 
sometimes I have difficulty in sleeping 
nights.” 
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Maitland coolly raised the dead man's 
hand—the hand clutching the gun—and 
laid it on the chair arm. He adjusted the 
weapon so that it pointed directly at 
Crom. Stooping, he sighted along the 
Short barrel. 

“Right at the heart,” he said. He wiped 
his hands with his handkerchief, and 
smiled. *Now—we shall see. The term 
rigor mortis doubtless means nothing to 
you. However, it is a scientific fact that 
Shortly after death the tendons of the 
muscles shorten, draw together, as it 
were. Barney has not been long with 
Satan, though the time may, to you, have 
seemed interminable. Am I not right?" 

Crom shivered. Maitland’s voice 
droned on, “In a few minutes, Barney’s 
dead fingers will begin to draw together 
as rigor mortis sets in. The pressure on 
the trigger of the automatic that he 
holds will increase. Soon, without warn- 
ing, the gun will be discharged.” 

Maitland paused dramatically. “The 
gun points toward your heart. You killed 
Barney. And by doing so, you will bring 
around your own death. You might even 
term it suicide. Scientific knowledge is 
a great thing, my friend." 


HE full import of Maitland's ma- 

chinations dawned on Crom. For 
minutes that would crawl like leaden 
hours he must sit waiting, staring at 
the unseeing eyes until the hand, flexing 
in the throes of afterdeath, hurtled lead 
into his body. No use to cry out; the 
house was too isolated. 

Maitland was regarding him. He saw 
the man cross to the radio and pull a 
button. 

“In your last hours—no, more exactly, 
minutes—you may wish to listen to the 
police broadcasts, This is a short wave 
set, attuned to them. It may serve to 
distract your mind from the depressing 
business so close at hand. Meanwhile, 
I shall be waiting." 

Faint hope stirred in Crom. He might 
move the chair out of range. He pushed 
his feet hard on the floor, but the chair 
did not budge. 

Once more the uncanny prescience of 
Maitland asserted itself. 


"Of course I took the precaution to 
fasten the chair to the floor; it cannot 
be moved." 

Crom strained against the hempen 
bonds until the fibers creased his raw 
flesh. If he €ould get out of line of that 
threatening muzzle—the bonds gave not 
an inch. 

Panie seized him. Away from those 
dead eyes, then. He could easily close 
his own, but the dead man's countenance, 
like a supernatural magnet, held his 
gaze, and the enormous head with its 
ghastly face filled his vision and could 
not be erased. 

Abruptly the radio blared forth. 

“All squad cars attention! We now 
have the exact description of the man 
who held up the Traub jewelry store 
this afternoon. Note carefully: about 
five feet four, squat, muscular body. 
Distinguishing feature, an abnormally 
large head. Complexion, ashy white. He 
is believed to have an accomplice who 
waited for him in a large car. Traub 
offers a reward of five thousand dollars 
for either man, dead or alive." 

Crom's glance, momentarily distract- 
ed, fixed again on the dead man in the 
chair. 

Maitland laughed harshly. “Yes, they 
are speaking of Barney.. Too bad you 
can’t collect!” 

Crom did not appear to hear him. His 
head lay on his chest in an attitude of 
utter dejection. 

Maitland rasped: “Lost your nerve, 
eh? Oh, well,” he shrugged. 


ROM had not lost his nerve. Sud- 

ly he had discovered that with his 
teeth he could reach the rope that bound 
his arms and shoulders. His keen in- 
cisors clamped down. One strand gave 
way. Another. He glanced upward, and 
the hope in his heart smothered at sight 
of that malignant face watching him, 
gun ready in a lifeless hand. 

How long? If what Maitland said was 
true, and it sounded plausible, any min- 
ute, any second— 

He bent his head again, but the rope 
eluded him, and sudden fear shot to his 
heart. There! He found it, and another 





strand snapped. He strained against the 
rope, but it did not weaken. 

Maitland was reading a newspaper, 
paying no attention to him. 

Silently he worked his strong jaws, 
champing on the rope, and one by one 
the infinitesimal strands that held him 
were giving away. 

Once Maitland spoke without looking 
up. “Soon, now. Barney has been dead 
eight minutes.” 

Crom could feel the rope weakening. 
His heart throbbed with wild elation. 
One fiber broke of its own tension, An- 
other. 

In spite of himself, he looked again at 
Barney. One of the dead man’s eyes was 
partially closed, and the sight flooded 
him with quick terror. Rigor mortis? 
Was it coming now? 

The dead hand held steady, and be- 
hind the threatening muzzle, Crom im- 
agined that the finger was tightening. He 
could almost see it tightening— 

Frantically he bit at the rope. Any 
moment Maitland might look up and dis- 
cover him. But curiously, Maitland did 
not look up, and Crom was watched only 
by an eye that would never see. 

The rope started to give. Not ceasing 
in his work, he began to move his 
numbed muscles so that they wouid be 
ready to respond to instant action. 

Only a few filaments between hím 
and freedom. Crom's brain danced. 

He took a deep breath, and all the 
power in his body flowed into a forward 
jerk. The rope twanged like a bowstring. 

Snap! He was free! 

He bounded from the chair, only to 
face the wicked gun that Maitland held 
on him. So absorbed had he been that 
he had not noticed that Maitland had 
witnessed his escape and was ready, 

Crom danced sideways, but the gun 
followed him, He paused for a split sec- 
ond to gather himself together. The 
spring in his legs relaxed, tightened. 
In a flash he catapulted through the air, 
straight at Maitland. 

The gun thundered so close to his ear 
that the fire burned him. He heard the 
tinkle of glass as the overhead light was 
shot out. Darkness, instant and terrible. 


oo 


Mad mélée of thrashing bodies. He felt 
Maitland’s agile form squirming in his 
grasp, but it eluded a firm hold. 


AITLAND still had the gun. Crom 
tried to hold his arms, to reach the 
gun, but they evaded him. Blows ham- 
mered on his head and body. Weakened 
as he was from the narcotic and the 
strain, he clung desperately to his ad- 
versary. Crom’s breath was coming 
shorter, in gasping pants. 

He marshaled all of his strength for 
one last effort. His right fist drew back, 
poised, shot blindly into black space. 
Given luck, he might hit Maitland. 

He felt his muscles crack against solid 
flesh. Heard the thud of a body as it 
struck some piece of furniture. A low 
moan. Too spent to follow up his ad- 
vantage, Crom slumped in a heap. Tense 
quiet pervaded the room. 

Where was Maitland? Was he getting 
ready for a new attack? Crom strained 
his eyes into the impenetrable darkness 
but he could see nothing. Somewhere, 
Maitland was waiting— 

The suspense was unbearable. Crom 
raised himself, 
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A faint rustle from the center of the 
room. The noise was not repeated, but 
he fixed the direction of the sound. 

Cautiously, not to make a noise, he 
raised himself. Without hesitating, he 
flung his body toward the spot from 
which the sound had come. 

Suddenly the thundering roar of guns 
filled the air with hellfire. Flashes of 
blue-yellow light bit into the dark. The 
room became a black inferno filled with 
flame. 

Bullets whizzed by him. He dodged, 
cringed, drew back. If only he had a 
gun— 

The deafening noise stopped abruptly, 
and the room settled to pregnant quiet. 
The smell of gunpowder wafted to his 
dazed senses, filling the air, choking him 
with acrid fumes. 

Where was Maitland? 

Thump! Thump! Crash! 

Some one was pounding furiously at 
the outer door. 

For one uncertain moment he did not 
know whether it was friend or foe. Then 
he heard his name called. 

“Crom!” 

The police! Unmindful of personal 
danger from Maitland, he shouted. 

“Be careful, boys. There’s a dangerous 
man here and he has a gun!” 

His words were drowned in a splinter- 
ing crash as the door fell inward. Three 
men plunged into the room, and from 
the faint light in the hall Crom recog- 
nized Detectives Thomas, Olson, and 
Adams. Thomas had an axe. 

“That you, Crom? You didn’t come 


back, so Cap Jackson sent us after you.” 

“It’s me, all right. Watch out! Mait- 
land's here," Crom added sharply. 

In concerted understanding, every 
man listened. Not a sound. 

Crom remembered the flashlight that 
he had not dared to use before. He 
pulled it from his pocket, and touched 
the switch. 

The sight that the beam revealed made 
him recoil in mute horror. One of the 
detectives started to speak, but the 
words trailed to a gasp. 

Maitland, blood-spattered, was 
slumped in the chair that Crom had so 


recently vacated. Crom's blow had sent ' 


him sprawling there, and the thunder- 
ing gun had done the rest. Blood flowed 
from many wounds. The man, target of 
a murderous fusillade, was stone dead. 

Sickened, Crom pointed the light to 
where Barney sat. The lifeless fingers 
were still clutching the automatic. It 
was pointed toward Maitland, as it had 
pointed toward Crom when he had sat, 
a prisoner, in that same teakwood chair. 

Crom shuddered. Unsteadily, he 
walked toward Barney and touched the 
gun. The metal was hot. 

Barney's Angers, in rigor mortis, had 
pulled and held the trigger until the 
magazine of the automatic had emptied. 

“That’s all, boys," said Crom. “Mait- 
land's done for." 

*You killed him, Crom?" 

*No, rigor mortis did it." 

"Reggie Morris? Who's that guy? 
Never heard of him," said Detective 
Olson. 
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Peter Starr made five futile attempts to escape San Quentin. 
But his sixth attempt could not fail. For the grim scythe of e 


eternity would bring him freedom. 


F UKE PARKINSE N, you've 
framed me. Some day I'll come 
back and make you pay." Five 

years ago Peter Starr had stood up in 

the court room and said those words to 
the district attorney who prosecuted 
him. 

Five long years that were like cen- 
turies behind gray prison walls, but the 
words burned as clearly in Peter Starr's 
mind today as they had the day he ut- 
tered them. 

Five years and Peter had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to escape five times. Once every 
year he attempted to hurdle those gray 
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walls of San Quentin and return and 
make Luke Parkinsen pay. Five times 
he had been thwarted. Five times he had 
been shot by an alert guard and sent to 
the prison hospital in a critical condi- 
tion. Four times he had recovered, de- 
termined that the next time he would 
escape, But he never had. Would he the 
sixth? 

“Six was always my lucky number, 
Mike. If you'll help me—I’ll make it this 
time. It’s an air-tight scheme. I can’t 
lose. And you—” 

“An’ me," whispered the emaciated 
skeleton of a man in the adjoining bed. 
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“I’m dyin’. Got two—three days to live 
yet, the Doc told me. Mebbe I'll kick off 
tonight. Just another victim of T. B.” 

“That’s what makes the scheme air- 
tight. They always believe a dying man. 
You were in Los Angeles when I was 
sent up. You were even arrested as a sus- 
pect. By the time my busted hip gets 
well, I'll be a free man, Of course, it's a 
lot to ask of a man.” 

“A lot, hell!" wheezed the dying con- 
vict. He tried to laugh and started cough- 
ing. When he had stifled his wracking 
coughs, he lay panting for a minute, then 
continued. “It ain't much. I'd do most 
anything to help a friend. I’m a bad 
man, Pete. I’ve murdered people—lI’ve 
robbed 'em—done everything. Now I’m 
dyin'. I don't care what happens after 
I'm dead." 

“Then you'll do it?” 

“Yeah. I'd do more if I could, just to 
get a last crack at th’ damned law that 
made me what I am—an' Luke Parkin- 
sen. Don't worry, Pete. PI tell 'em a 
story that’ll make their souls cringe, 
damn ’em. You’ve been my friend four 
years now, Th’ only friend I ever had.” 

“Shhhh! Here comes the screw,” 
warned Peter Starr. 

The attendant paused between the two 
beds. He glanced down at Peter. “Five 
times you've been shot trying to escape. 
Takes a long time for some convicts to 
learn they can't escape. Anyway, you'll 
remember this time. You'll be lame the 
rest of your life." 

When Peter continued to stare at the 
ceiling, he turned to Mike Shabin. The 
dying conviet was breathing with diffi- 
eulty. Each breath threatened to be his 
last. 

“Th’ chaplain,” gasped Mike. “Pd like 
to see th’ chaplain. Wanta make a con- 
fession. Don’t wanta die till I do.” 

“Want to make peace with God be- 
fore you kick off, eh?” grunted the wood- 
en-faced attendant. “It won’t keep the 
devil from getting you, but I'll send the 
chaplain around. Time to take you to the 
death row, anyway." 

“Good-by, Pete," Mike whispered, as 
the attendant moved away. "I'll do my 
best." 





“Good-by, Mike. I'll never forget you.” 

Two prison nurses came then and Mike 
Shabin was wheeled away. Peter Starr 
lay staring at the ceiling. All the hatred, 
the bitter gall of injustice, welled to the 
surface. Five years of living hell. Five 
years for a crime he had not committed. 
It was no wonder that Peter Starr had 
gone a little mad when the steel gates 
closed behind him. No wonder he had 
tried to escape—to return and make the 
man who framed him pay. 

"Luke Parkinsen!" he breathed the 
words in a silent whisper, a grim smile 
twitching at his lips. “You murdered 
my uncle and made me the goat. It took 
me two years to realize that, but you're 
gonna pay." 


OW poignant was the memory of his 

murdered uncle. He had quarreled 
with Sam Starr one day. The next day 
he had returned to ask forgiveness, only 
to find his uncle dying in a welter of his 
own blood. Sam had tried to talk, to tell 
Peter who shot him, but only two words 
passed his lips before the grim hand of 
death claimed him. Then Luke Parkin- 
sen had entered with the chief of police. 
That entrance was not a coincidence, but 
Peter had not realized it at the time. 

Luke Parkinsen. The very name nause- 
ated him, filled his soul with burning 
hatred. Parkinsen had demanded his ar- 
rest. He had proved to the court that 
Peter was the murderer of his uncle. 
How well he had proved it. He had proved 
that the bullet which kiled Sam Starr 
had been fired from Peter's gun. 

He used Peter's quarrel for the motive, 
And Peter had been unable to prove his 
innocence. Far from it. Shocked at the 
fate that had crashed down upon him, 
he had completely forgotten the two 
words his uncle had gasped out. It 
wouldn't have done him any good had he 
remembered then. Parkinsen "would have 
seen to that. 

But after two years in prison, Peter 
had recalled the two words. He had 
guessed at their meaning—the prempt 
appearance of Parkinsen. He realized 
Parkinsen had committed the crime. 











Why, he did not know, but he was going 
to return and then— 

Peter let his mind drift back to Mike 
Shabin and his scheme to escape. Hour 
after hour he lay staring at the ceil- 
ing, thinking, scheming with a mind 
sharpened to a razor edge by five years 
of prison life. The hours lengthened into 
days, His bullet-shattered hip was mend- 
ing nicely. Another week and he would 
be up and hobbling around on cruiches. 
Two months and he would be as well as 
he ever would be. 

Those three months passed swiftly for 
Peter, He was back in his cell again. Still 
there was no word of Mike Shabin. But 
Peter only smiled to himself. Mike, of 
course, was dead and buried—forgotten 
by this time. Yet Peter knew that Mike 
had not failed him. Only the law could 
fail him. 

But the law did not fail him. A week 
after he returned to his cell, he was 
called before the warden. 

“Peter Starr, I have good news for 
you,” said Warden Ackley, smiling. “The 
governor has granted you an uncondi- 
tional pardon." 

Peter's eyebrows lifted in surprise, 
but that was the only sign that he had 
heard, 

“Possibly you would like to know how 
this came about,” the warden went on. 
“One of the men arrested as a suspect 
at the time you were arrested died in 
this prison about ten weeks ago. Mike 
Shabin was his name. Possibly you re- 
member him. Just before he died he con- 
fessed to robbing and murdering Sam 
Starr. I sent his confession to the gov- 
ernor. This pardon is his answer.” 

He held out the pardon to Peter. Peter 
grasped it with fingers which trembled 
a little. There was a wry smile trying 
mightily to form on his lips, but couldn't, 

“I can appreciate your many attempts 
to escape. Five years in prison for a 
crime you never committed." The war- 
den shook his head sadly. “A terrible mis- 
earriage of justice. I cannot blame you if 
you are bitter with the law. You have a 
right to be. You must try to forget, 
though. You are an American citizen 
again—a free man. You have had a ter- 
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rible setback, but you must not judge the 
law too harshly. You still have many 
years before you.” 

Peter nodded slowly. “I have no com- 
plaint against you, the prison, or the 
law,” he said, meeting the warden’s sym- 
pathetic eyes. “It was just a miscarriage 
of justice, as you say.” 

“That’s the spirit,” the warden said. 
*You'l get much out of life." 


.N hour later Peter Starr left the 
penitentiary. His head was up and 
his lean shoulders were squared and there 
was a light of triumph in his eyes. The 
taxi at the penitentiary gate took him 
to San Rafael. He stepped out of the 
cab and disappeared—vanished complete- 
ly from the world. 

But though he had vanished to the 
world at large, Peter Starr did not for a 
moment forget the man who had framed 
him, Five years ago he was no match for 
the witty Luke Parkinsen, but now— 
His mind was as keen as a razor. He was 
capable of matching wits with the clev- 
erest of the clever. 

No one who had known Peter Starr 
before he was sent to prison could have 
recognized him as the shabbily dressed 
tramp shuffling along the highway in a 
limping walk. His once black hair was 
now a dirty gray. The once broad shoul- 
ders were shrunken and bent as if they 
had carried a great burden for many 
years. The once handsome, laughing, 
reckless face was lined, shrunken. The 
dark eyes that once danced with the joy 
of living were now puckered and squint- 
ing. His skin was brown and dried out, 

Peter had not made the mistake of 
returning to Los Angeles too soon. He 
had deposited some money in a San Ra- 
fael bank before he entered the peniten- 
tiary. He drew it out and from San Ra- 
fael he had journeyed south and disap- 
peared into the wastelands of the Mo- 
have Desert until such time as the prison 
pallor had left his skin—until his mus- 
cles were like steel. Luke Parkinsen was 
a treacherous snake and he was taking no 
chances of being recognized. 

Luke Parkinsen was no longer dis- 
trict attorney. Several questionable cases 
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had lost him his prestige and he had been 
defeated for reelection at the polls. But 
he was still to be feared. He would know 
that Mike Shabin's confession was a 
lie. Fear for his own safety would cause 
him to plot against the freedom of Peter 
Starr. 

Peter realized that his precautions 
were justified the moment he reached 
Los Angeles. He had hardly reached the 
city before a car rolled up to him and two 
sharp-eyed police officers looked him over. 
Peter smiled to himself as the police car 
rolled away. The cops were looking for 
a young man with black hair and dark 
brown eyes. 

"Luke ain't taking any chances," he 
mused, as he plodded on. “He’s got the 
bulls watching for me. I’ll bet he's got 
all my old haunts watched. I'll have 
to be careful." 

But Peter had no fear of being recog- 
nized. Parkinsen was the only man he 
feared. Neither did he worry about the 
cops that he was certain were watching 
his old home, or rather his uncle's old 
house on West Third Street. There were 
things about the old house that neither 
Parkinsen nor the police knew. 

He boarded a street car and rode 
through the business district and alight- 
ed two blocks from his old home. He en- 
tered a small second-hand clothing store, 
bought a shabby handbag and a change 
of clothes. Then he walked cautiously 
down the street until he was opposite 
Sam Starr’s old house. He didn’t glance 
across the street at the old house, but 
instead stepped into a tiny café. From 
the café he could watch the house and 
spot the dicks watching it. 

He ordered his supper and sat down at 
the table nearest the window. His steak 
arrived after a few minutes and he be- 
gan to eat, but with one eye on the house 
across the street. The house appeared 
to be about the same as when he had 
last seen it. And it was vacant. Peter 
was glad it was. 

Until he had settled accounts with 
Parkinsen, he would live at the old house. 
After that he would fix it up a little and 
sell it, together with the rest of the prop- 
erty he had inherited from his uncle. 









After that he would go to some other 
state and begin life over. aor 

Just as he finished his dessert, a Pack- . 
ard coupé rolled to a stop before the 
house. Peter caught his breath. Luke 
Parkinsen got out of the car and glanced 
at the two men standing in a doorway. 
When the men shook their heads in an- 
swer to Parkinsen’s inquiring glance, the 
ex-district attorney nodded his head, 
walked up the steps, produced a key, and 
entered the house. 

Peter frowned, then chuckled to him- 
self. He suddenly knew why the house 
was vacant. Parkinsen had seen to it 
that it remained vacant. There was some- 
thing hidden in the house that he want- 
ed—something Sam Starr had hidden. 
The fact that Parkinsen was entering the 
house was proof that he had not found 
what he was looking for. 

“And he won’t find it,” Peter solilo- 
quized. “TIl just give him a scare." 

Peter didn't know what it was Par- 
kinsen was looking for, but he did know 
that if Parkinsen had business at the 
house that business concerned the mur- 
der of Sam Starr. It also concerned Pe- 
ter Starr. 


ETER picked up his bag, paid his 

check and sauntered out on the 
Street pieking his teeth. Walking to the 
corner, he crossed the street and turned 
down toward the house of Sam Starr. 
There was a cheap rooming house along- 
side the house, and he entered it. 

“Like tuh have room 210 if'n it’s va- 
cant,” he said, when the heavy-set land- 
lady appeared. “Had it once a'fore, ’bout 
five-six years ago.” 

The landlady grunted and handed him 
a pen. He signed a name, planked down 
a dollar, picked up the key the landlady 
tossed at him, and went up to room 210. 

Peter chuckled as he locked the door. 
Sam Starr had rented this same room on 
several occasions. Peter wasn’t supposed 
to know this, but he had caught his uncle 
doing the same thing he was now about 
to do. Sam Starr was a queer man. 

He had built his house to fit his own. 
needs and fancies. While his life was 
mostly a closed book to Peter, Peter, 











boylike, had learned most of the secrets 
of the house where he grew to manhood. 
In prison he often thought of those se- 
crets and had as often wondered at his 
uncle’s past. Now those secrets were to 
be of service to him. 

Opening the one window, he glaneed 
across the three-foot opening between 
the two buildings. The building directly 
across from his was closed and the shade 
was drawn, But that fact didn’t worry 
him. Making certain no one was watch- 
ing him he reached across the gap, 
opened a tiny door concealed in the sid- 
ing, caught hold of a steel ring and 
pulled. The window across the gap slowly 
opened. 

With another glance around, Peter 
stepped across the space and into the 
house of the late Sam Starr. He chuckled 
grimly as he thought of meeting Luke 
Parkinsen in the dark house. To meet him 
now and put a scare into him—to make 
him suffer fear of the damned would 
be a good beginning of the payment he 
would exact for the years in prison. 

: Peter closed the window behind him 
and started down the hall Doors 
were open on either side of the hall and 
he glanced through them to see ransack- 
age everywhere. The entire floor had been 
gone over by a relentless searcher. Fur- 
niture was torn apart, scattered about; 
the floors were torn up; the walls and 
ceilings were a wreck. 

On the ground floor a door slammed. 
Peter catfooted down the stairs, glanced 
cautiously about. A shade was up in the 
library and a tall, raw-boned man, with 
snake eyes and cold features, passed be- 
fore the window. He was cursing like an 
infuriated mule-skinner. 

Then he turned and saw Peter stand- 
ing in the doorway. His glittering, beady 
eyes swept over the man he had five 
years before condemned as if he was 
looking at a stray mongrel. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded harshly, coming toward the door, 
right hand gripping an automatic pis- 
tol in his coat pocket, “This isn’t a bum’s 
hotel.” 

“Possibly I have a better right here 
than you have, Parkinsen,” Peter re- 
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turned softly, smiling coldly. “I own the 
place." 4 

Parkinsen stopped as if shot. He 
sucked in his breath in one huge gasp. He 
Stepped to one side so the light would 
Strike Peter's features. His face was 
white with sudden fear; his snaky eyes 
were boring through Peter with disbelief. 

“I recognize you now," he gasped at 
last. "You're Peter Starr. You've come 
tg” 

Peter Starr laughed harshly, the first 
laugh in five years. “No, nothing so crude 
as killing you, Parkinsen. I promised you 
I'd come back and make you pay. You're . 
going to begin to pay now — tonight. 
You're going to answer for those five 
years in prison. Just look what it did to 
me." : 

“Answer to you,” Parkinsen fairly 
screamed, face chalk white, eyes. dilated 
with the fear of death, his huge frame 
crouched. “Yes, I'll answer to you—you 
murderer,” 

His hand jerked from his coat pocket 
with gripped automatic, Up flashed the 
gun, leveling with Peter’s breast. Crack! 
Flame and smoke belched from the blue 
muzzle. 


ETER STARR’S harsh laugh fol- 

lowed the explosion. He had been ex- 
pecting Parkinsen to draw his gun and 
was ready. His steel-hard muscles were 
ready. He ducked and leaped an instant 
before the gun roared and the bullet in- 
tended for his heart fanned his cheek. 
Before Parkinsen could pull the trigger 
again, Peter caught his wrist in a grip 
of steel. 

Parkinsen screamed in mortal terror 
as his wrist was cruelly twisted. The 
pistol fell to the floor. The terror of 
death gripped him. He leaped back, tore 
his wrist from that vicelike grip with 
superhuman strength. 

Before Peter could get another hold, 
Parkinsen was bounding for a side door 
like a madman. Peter leaped after him, 
but his crippled hip slowed him. The door 
had been flung open and Parkinsen was 
racing madly down the hall for the street 
door, yelling for the police, before Peter 
reached the door. 
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“The yellow cur!" Peter muttered, as 
the front door opened and Parkinsen 
leaped outside. “Not man enough to stand 
up and take it. He'll have the dicks in 
here in about thirty seconds. But damn 
him, he won't get a chance to frame me 
again." 

He picked up the pistol that had fallen 
to the floor, glanced at it to see that it 
was loaded, set the safety and dropped it 
into his pocket. Then he bounded for the 
living room. As he paused in the great 
room for a momentary glance, he heard 
the two detectives cautiously enter the 
front door. 

He chuckled. Let the police hunt for 
him. They would never find him, not un- 
less he wanted them to. And Parkinsen— 
There was a surprise awaiting the ex- 
district attorney; that is, if Peter was 
not mistaken. And this very night. 

Still chuckling, he bounded across the 
room to the huge fireplace, making cer- 
tain that he did not leave his footprints 
in the thick dust. Bending down into the 
huge opening of the fireplace, he raised 
up and reached up into the sooty chim- 
ney. His groping hand found another of 
Sam Starr’s secrets—an iron ladder 
rung. He pulled himself up, found an- 
other rung. Hand over hand he went up. 
His feet found the bottom rung and he 
crawled slowly up the chimney. 

It was a tight squeeze, but he made it. 
Why Sam Starr had made the chimney 
large enough for a man to ascend and 
fitted it with iron rungs, Peter hadn't 
guessed until he was in prison. But there 
were a lot of things people hadn't 
guessed about Sam Starr. 

No one ever found out why he had 
come to Los Angeles twenty-five years 
ago with his infant nephew, then built a 
house and settled down to the life of a 
real estate broker. 

Peter reached a square crevice in the 
chimney somewhere in the vicinity of the 
second floor. He was sure it was built into 
the clothes closet of his uncle's bedroom. 
He stood on the lower edge of the indent- 
ed crevice and listened. 

Voices reached him. One was loud and 
angry; two were low and consoling. 

*But I tell you he must be here some- 





where," the high-pitched voice said as 
the detectives paused in the living room. 
“And he's got a gun. He—he shot at 
me." 
"Probably went out the back door as 
we came in," said one of the detectives. 
“But we'l look around. Come on, Ed. 
He ain't in here." 

“That’s one more lie against you, Par- 
kinsen," Peter muttered to himself as the 
voices trailed away. 


HEN he took the small flash light 

from his pocket and flashed it on 
the crevice. The two words Sam Starr 
had uttered before he died were: “Safe 
—chimney.” Now if Peter’s deductions 
were correct, there was a safe hidden in 
the chimney. Ah, there it was. 

Before Peter was a square steel door 
about a foot square with a thumb latch, 
covered with a thick coat of soot. He 
opened the door and—there was the safe. 

Sam Starr had given Peter two safe 
combinations some months before his 
untimely death. One had been for the 
safe in the library, the other combination 
was for an imaginary safe. At least Pe- ` 
ter had thought so at the time, It had 
taken Sam's two dying words and two 
years of cogitation in prison for Peter 
to grasp the location of that second safe. 
Now his heart pounded as he recalled 
the combination, a combination kept 
fresh in his memory by constant repeat- 
ing. 

He twirled the knob with throbbing 
nerves, taut with grim expectation. In a 
minute he had the safe open. He breathed 
a sigh of relief, laughed silently. 

He turned his flash light in the safe 
while fingers that trembled as with ague 
examined the contents. There was an old 
newspaper dated 1904. There were two 
large envelopes. One of the envelopes con- 
tained five one-thousand-dollar federal 
reserve notes; the other contained an 
affidavit written and signed by Sam 
Starr, with a notary's seal affixed, and 
a note of instruction. 

Peter stuffed the contents into his 
breast pocket and closed the safe and 
snapped off his light. The detectives were 
still searching the house and he didn't 








.eare to take any unnecessary chances. 
He could pursue the contents of the safe 
at leisure in his room. ; 

Climbing on up the chimney, he cau- 
tiously raised his head above the chim- 
ney and glanced around. The way was 
clear. Already darkness was settling 
down and he made an indistinguishable 
shadow as he climbed out onto the roof 
and glided to the edge of the building. A 

' glance over the side told him there was 
no one in the narrow alley. He leaped 
across to the roof of the rooming house, 
trotted to a trapdoor in the roof, opened 
it and climbed down the ladder, closing 
the door after him. 

Once in his room, Peter brushed the 
soot from his clothes and washed it from 
his hands and face, then he sat down to 
sean the contents of the safe. He chuck- 
led satisfactorily as he thought of Par- 
kinsen and the detectives searching the 
house for him. Let them keep on hunt- 
ing. They would never find him. 

He was still chuckling as he drew the 
affidavit from the envelope and started 
reading it, but the chuckle soon changed 
to a laugh of sheer satisfaction. 

“My hunch was right,” he thought 
when he had finished the document, “Un- 
cle Sam was too smart for Parkinsen.” 

He laughed silently and long. Then he 
read a certain item in the old newspa- 
per. Lastly he read the note of instruc- 
_ tions. He nodded his head with satisfac- 
tion. He was all ready now to make Luke 
Parkinsen pay for those years in prison. 

Changing his clothes, he pocketed the 
documents and left the rooming house. 
The tramp had disappeared; he was now 
a well dressed middle-aged man with a 
limp and a walking stick. Parkinsen and 
the detectives were not in sight as he 
stepped out on to the sidewalk. Neither 
was the former’s car. So far so good. 

“A cigar, a telephone call, the theater, 
then I'll make a call on Mr. Parkinsen. He 
ought to be home by then," he decided, 
as he made his way to the street car line. 


UKE PARKINSEN'S home was lo- 
cated in the city's most prosperous 
residential district. Peter had been to the 
house but once, but he had no difficulty 
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;in reaching the rear of the house unob- 


served. Here he met an obstacle. 

The same two detectives he had seen 
at his uncle's old house were on guard. 
But he only grinned to himself. He had 
learned many things in prison, Luke Par- 
kinsen might lock himself in his pala- 
tial home and place detectives on guard 
outside, but Peter would find a means of 
entering. 

He waited patiently until the detective 
on guard at the rear had strolled around 
to the front, then he leaped over the 
fence and darted for a basement window. 
It took him but a half minute to unfas- 
ten the screen and pry open the window. 
Another half minute and he was in the 
basement and had closed the screen and 
window behind him. 

Silently and cautiously. he felt his way 
about the basement until he located 
the stairway. He went up the stairs as si- 
lently as a cat. As silently he opened the 
door and stepped into the kitchen. The 
kitchen was dark, but opening a door he 
gazed down a dimly lighted hall. 

As he approached the house, Peter 
had seen a light in one of the front 
rooms. Luke Parkinsen, if he was in the 
house, and Peter was sure he was or there 
would have been no detectives on guard 
outside, would be in that room. 

With Parkinsen's automatic in his 
hand, the stalking man catfooted down 
the hall. A board squeaked underfoot and 
he froze against the wall with stilled 
breath. A chair scraped in a room down 
the hall, but no one came to investigate. 

He crept ahead, testing every board 
before he bore down on it. He came to 
a door, Light shone under it. He bent 
down and peeped through the keyhole. 
He smiled with satisfaction as a long 
row of books met his eyes. 

The room was Parkinsen's study. 

He took hold of the doorknob and 
turned it slowly and silently, then 
pushed gently on the door. It opened. A 
chair scraped again and a man cursed. 

"Peter shoved the door wide and leaped 
inside with the ease and grace of a pan- 
ther. 

*Not a sound out of you," he warned, 
pistol covering the man half out of the 





chair, “An’ keep your hands in sight. 
T'd like nothing better than to shoot you, 
Luke Parkinsen. Don't touch that phone." 

“Starr!” Parkinsen gasped, his heavy, 
bleak face chalk white. Suddenly his 
knees gave way and he sank back in his 
upholstered chair. “You come to kill me?” 

“Maybe I’ll kill you, you yellow-bellied 
snake,” Peter hissed, all the hate of in- 
justice boiling in his blood. “You 
should’ve been killed in 1904.” 

“You—you—you found—” 

“Yeah, I found what you hunted five 
years for and didn’t find. Too bad I didn’t 
know your past five years ago. My ignor- 
ance cost me five years of hell. But you're 
going to pay now. I made you a promise 
when you sent me up for a crime you 
committed. Now you’re going to pay.” 

Luke Parkinsen knew he was staring 
death in the face. He knew his minutes 
were numbered, unless he could trick 
Peter—kill him. If he was to live Peter 
Starr must die. His snake eyes darted 
. about the room. He thought of the unsus- 
pecting detectives on guard outside; he 
thought of the gun lying under a paper 
on his desk a foot from his hand; he 
thought of the telephone. 

He was at his wits’ end. But Peter 
Starr must die. His hand moved slowly 
toward the gun under the paper, Peter 
eouldn’t have seen the gun. 

“Don’t move,” Peter warned, facing 
the man he hated across the desk. “Just 
to make sure you won’t hurt yourself, 
Pll take that gun under the paper." He 
reached across the desk, brushed the pa- 
per aside and picked up the gun. Then, 
"Pll give it back to you when I leave. 
You might want to use it.” 


E stepped back, a grim smile on his 

lips, his eyes boring like hot irons 
into the cowering man across the desk. It 
was the moment for which he had waited 
five years. 

“IPye asked an old friend of yours to 
meet me here at midnight,” he went on, 
his voice now like chilled steel. “Judge 
Keller who sentenced me to San Quentin. 
He should be here any minute now.” 

Parkinsen’s eyes jerked to a wall 
clock. It was five minutes to midnight. He 
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licked his bloodless lips, cleared his 
throat, then turned his scared eyes back 
to Peter. 

“TIl give you anything you want if 
you'll turn that affidavit over to me,” 
he said, with desperation, “Say a hun- 
dred thousand." 

“Here comes the judge now," Peter 
drawled, as his keen ears caught the 
sound of squealing brakes. “I told him 
your servants were out and to walk right — 
in." 

"TH make it half a million!" Parkin- 
sen cried, breathing hard. “You can’t do 
this to me, Starr!" z 

Peter laughed at him. Footsteps sound- 
ed in the hall. He got up, slipped the auto- 
matic into his pocket, and opened the 
door. 

“Come right in, judge.” 

“This is rather unusual, Mr. Parkin- 
sen,” the judge began as he stepped. into 
the room. “A man who didn’t give his 
name telephoned me to meet him here on 
important business.” Then he saw Peter 
and stopped. 

“Take a seat, judge,” Peter motioned 
to an upholstered chair. “Yes, it’s unus- 
ual, judge. But I have a strange story to 
tell you, I’m going to prove to you that 
I didn’t murder my uncle, Sam Starr.” 

“What’s that?" Judge Keller stared at 
Peter, his gray, sympathetic eyes wide 
with astonishment. ‘“Who—who are 
you?” 

“Peter Starr.” 

*[—I remember you now. Yes, I re- 
member. You were pardoned several 
weeks ago. Now you wish to prove you 
were innocent. I don’t understand.” 

The short, dried-up, gray-haired judge 
sat down, his eyes darting from Peter 
to Parkinsen sitting behind his desk 
as if stricken with palsy. He frowned. 

“TIl explain, judge," Peter said, hand- 
ing the old newspaper and the affidavit to 
the judge. “Those papers will prove my 
story." 

“Well, it's late, and I’m waiting,” said 
the judge, his mind going back to the 
trial of Peter Starr. He remembered it 
vividly. Also he was remembering the 
confession of Mike Shabin, and Peter's 
consequent pardon, 











VD 
- “At Keokuk, Iowa, in 1904 two men 
held up and robbed a Judge Hess of one 
hundred thousand dollars,” Peter be- 
gan, keeping a wary eye on Parkinsen. 
“The judge was killed and the bandits 
escaped. There wasn’t a clue and the 
robbery was never cleared up. But a lit- 
tle later Sam Starr and Luke Parkinsen 
- left’ Iowa. 

“Sam Starr came to Los Angeles and 
went into the real estate business. Par- 
kinsen wandered about the country for 
several years, then came to Los Angeles 
and started practicing law, Here he met 
Starr again. He wanted money and began 
to fleece Starr.” 

“Just a minute, Starr,” the judge in- 
terrupted, leaning forward with keen in- 
terest. “Make it a little plainer. Are you 
trying to say that—” 

“That Sam Starr and Luke Parkinsen 
robbed and killed Judge Hess;" Peter fin- 
ished for him. “They did, judge. Sam 
Starr bought real estate with his share, 
but Parkinsen squandered his. When he 
found Sam Starr had invested his and 
was prospering, he demanded another cut, 
threatening to expose Sam unless he got 
it. Sam kept giving him money until 
bankruptcy threatened him, then he re- 
fused to give Parkinsen another penny. 

“They were at a deadlock until Parkin- 
gen threatened to prove that Sam had 
committed the crime singlehanded. Sam 
wrote an affidavit, giving the details of 
the robbery and murder, stating that Par- 
kinsen was the actual slayer of Judge 
Hess and giving the one bit of evidence 
that would fasten the murder on Par- 
kinsen—his fingerprints. . 

“This he showed to Parkinsen along 
with the account in the newspaper which 
stated that the police had found the pis- 

tol used to murder the judge and had 
' discovered the murderer’s fingerprints. 
Parkinsen compared his fingerprints 
with the classification published in the 
paper and found they compared. 

""Parkinsen then tried to get the evi- 
dence that would convict him, but Sam 
hid it and demanded return of all the 
money he had given Parkinsen. Parkinsen 
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murdered him to silence him, but he nev- 
er found- those papers. You know the 
rest. I didn't know about those papers 
when he made me the goat and sent me 
up. And I couldn't trust any one else to 
get them—not with Parkinsen looking 
for them." 

* Are these the papers you mentioned ?" 
the judge demanded, glancing at the pa- 
pers Peter had handed him. 

Peter nodded. “They are. Read them 
carefully." 

The judge did. When he finished with 
them, Peter took them from him and 
pocketed them, : 

The judge frowned. “You have pre- 
sented a very convincing case. I have no 
doubt that Parkinsen can be convicted of 
the crime.” He glared frostily at the si- 
lent, cowering Parkinsen. “In fact I’m 
sure of it. Not only the murder of Judge 
Hess, but of Sam Starr. However, I don’t 
quite understand why Mike Shabin con- 
fessed on his deathbed to murdering your 
uncle." 

Peter ehuckled. “I coached Mike into 
making that confession so I could get out 
and settle with Parkinsen." 

“Clever, I must admit,” the judge re- 
plied, and chuckled. “As far as the law is 
concerned, you’re a free man. However, 
what are your plans. I stand ready to help 
you,” 

“Thank you, judge!” Peter said, and 
smiled. “I would appreciate it if you’d 
drive me to the offices of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, I want the newspapers to get 
a chance at those papers before I do any- 
thing more. The more publicity, the more 
Parkinsen will suffer. After that, well, 
Ill turn this old newspaper and the affi- 
davit over to you so you can have me 
pardoned again—and can send Parkinsen 
to San Quentin to take my place. Then 
—I’ll turn Sam Starr’s property over to 
the heirs of Judge Hess. 

“Uncle Sam came by it dishonestly and 
I want none of it. He left me five thou- 
sand dollars that he came by honestly. 
That wil give me a start somewhere. 
We'll leave Parkinsen here. He can't get 
far." 





By Leon Dupont 


An isolated lighthouse in 
the South China Sea held 
two men. One was a mur- 
der witness—the other 
was a twentieth-century 
assassin who practiced 
the tortures of the an- 
cients. 
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"D big man in whites and sun 
helmet pushed briskly into the 
Cantina La Paloma. Just inside 
the flapping doors, he came to an abrupt 
stop. His bleak darting eyes raked the 
boisterous throng of Filipinos, Malays, 
Chinos, Japs, Moros, and half-castes, 
The Filipino orchestra died with a 
twanged discord of their long-stemmed 








instruments. Shuffling feet scratched to 
a stop on the sawdust floor. Swarthy sea- 
men in greasy sweaters looked uneasily 
about. Then they saw that big man in 
white linen and cork helmet. 

With glowering, suspicious eyes they 
watched that hard-faced Americano look 
searchingly among them. Some of them 
furtively pulled their caps over their 
faces—for they did not relish the close 
scrutiny of the governor general’s chief 
investigator. 

Then “Flint” Warren looked over their 
heads to the balcony at the far end of 
the lantern-lighted room. It was there 
he saw the white head he had been 
searching for. Under that thatch of 
white hair was the red face of Old Man 
Nolan. And perched on Nolan’s knee 
was a lithe Filipino girl. Warren said 
something through his teeth, and started 
down the room. 

A patch was quickly made for him. 
Something like a sigh of relief rippled 
through that motley throng of mixed 
races. The instruments once more 
whined forth their chantlike rhythm. 
But the swarthy seamen kept suspicious 
eyes on that big man in white, and hos- 
tile hands close to knife hafts. 

Flint Warren ducked under a cobweb- 
like fishing net dangling from the raft- 
ers, and climbed the rickety steps to the 
balcony. 

Old Man Nolan saw him coming. With 
a hasty shove of his arm, he dislodged 
the dark-skinned girl. 

“Evenin’, sir." He respectfully got to 
his feet. 

Warren frowned at the girl, then 
looked hard at Nolan. 

The red-faced Nolan pointed to the 
liquor on the grimy table. “Jus’ buyin’ 
Infanta a drink.” 

“Sure,” said Warren, “Now tell In- 
fanta to beat it.” 

Nolan blustered a dismissal to the 
girl. Then he jerked his head toward a 
secluded corner table. “We can talk over 
there, sir.” 

Still frowning over his shoulder at the 
girl, Warren walked to the table and sat 
down. He cuffed his helmet back on his 
head. His eyes bleak again, he coldly 
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studied the red-faced Nolan. In a low 
voice, he said: 

“Maybe you're getting too old for this 
job—and weak!” 

“No, sir,” hastily protested the sea- 
man. “Gals come an’ go—but Old Man 
Nolan keeps his hatch battened down.” 

Flint Warren said nothing. He 
dropped a cigar on the table, and lighted 
up another for himself. When it was 
going, he asked, “Ever heard the name 
—Aranda Pombal?” 

Nolan rolled that name silently on his 
tongue. He nodded his head a little un- 
certainly. 
what murdered his wife, an’—” 

“And got away with it,” finished War- 
ren. “He’s up here in the Luzon—not 
many hours ahead of me.” 

Nolan shook his head. “Ain’t seen no 
one what looks like a murderer. To be 
tellin’ the truth, sir, I’ve been havin’ 
troubles of me own, Manuel out there at 
the lighthouse—” 


ARREN’S hand clamped down 
hard on Nolan’s arm. “Not so 


loud, man! When you have anything to' 


say about Manuel—whisper it!" The big 
Manila agent drew evenly on his cigar. 
Without taking it from his mouth, he 
said tersely, “I put Manuel out at that 
lighthouse for a damn good reason. And 
I told you to keep a tight mouth about it.” 

“That I have, sir,” responded Nolan 
firmly. “An’ I’ve been skipper of the 
lighthouse tender for a good many years, 
an’—” 

“All right. All right,” said the flint- 
faced Warren. “But get this—I’m grap- 
pling with a man who never makes a slip. 
For a leak to spring in my organization— 
Hell, Nolan, I can’t afford it!” he ended 
in a hoarse whisper. 

Suddenly Warren looked over to see 
the sleek Infanta edging back along the 
balcony railing. Their eyes met. Then 
Infanta tossed her tawny shoulders, and 
padded down the steps. The musical 
tinkle of the spangles on her sleazy, 
transparent skirt was soon swallowed 
in the ribald hilarity below. 

“That girl’s got something on her 
mind,” frowned Warren. 


“Pombal—that the lubber . 
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“Jus’ wants another drink,” and Old 
Man Nolan attempted an easy smile. 

“The hell she does," muttered War- 
ren. “But tell me—what’s all this trouble 
with Manuel?” : 

Nolan leaned closer. “The old trouble, 
I guess. The natives say the lighthouse 
is haunted. Maybe Manuel figures the 
curse is gettin’ at him. Always he’s com- 
plainin’ that somethin’ or other’s the 
matter. Yesterday I carried him a 
month’s supplies. The lubber started 
complainin' again—an' wanted a doc. So 
today I ships him one." 

"That's fast service from Manila," 
said Warren. “Doc Reynolds must be 
getting ambitious." 

“But,” put in Nolan, “I didn't take 
Doe Reynolds." 

Flint Warren craned his neck as if 
he hadn't heard correctly. “You didn’t 
take Doc Reynolds?" he asked in- 
credulously. 

Nolan shook his head. “I carried over 
a doe from here. Manuel was complain- 
Intus 

“There’s no white doctor at this jump- 
ing-off place,” said Warren impatiently. 
“Who in the name of—” 

“He was a perlite Spanish lad,” fal- 
tered Nolan. “He was motorin’ north— 
but didn’t mind the run out to the light. 
Said that a doc should go where duty 
calls—” 


“Never mind that!” gritted Warren. 
“What did he look like?" 

Nolan gulped the liquor in his glass. 
“He was a gintl'man, an’ you may lay to 
that. Always bowin’ an’ smokin’ fancy 
cig-rettes, he was.” 

Warren flung his cigar on the saw- 
dust floor, spiked it with his heel. “Did 
that Spanish doctor of yours have a 
small, waxed mustache?” 

“Aye, sir, that he did. You know the 
lubber—” 

A short bark of a laugh came from 
Tom's throat. “I know him—sure! He's 
Aranda Pombal!” 

“The lubber what murdered—" 

“That’s him, And the last man in the 
world to be alone with Manuel! .... 
Come on, we’re going to that Cavalier 
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Isle lighthouse .... Maybe we'll find 
Manuel—alive.” 

Pushing the squat, stubble-faced sea- 
men right and left, Flint Warren gouged 
a lane through the chattering crowd of 
the cantina. Out of the tail of his eye 
he caught sight of the supple-bodied 
Infanta. The girl’s black eyes held a 
mocking taunt. Then Warren was at the 
heavy swinging doors, with the lumber- 
ing Nolan puffing up behind him. 


MOONLESS night is black in any 

part of the globe—but it is black- 
est in the murky maw of the South China 
Sea. And straight out into this great 
cavern of darkness chugged the creaking 
lighthouse tender. Dropping off its stern 
were pin-points of light dotting the 
countless bays and inlets of Luzon's 
Asiatic shore. 

Warren sat in the bow, fingers rest- 
lessly drumming the helmet between his 
knees, 

“How far out is that light?” he asked. 

“Better’n six leagues, sir. It'll be after 
dawn before we heave anehor." 

“That,” said Warren harshly, “will 
give Pombal all night to work on Manuel. 
It’s not pleasant to think of—when you 
know Pombal.” 

Old Man Nolan spread his hands out. 
“That Pombal lubber can’t pull nothin’ 
rough—when every one knows he’s out 
there.” 

“He can do anything,” said Warren 
flatly. 

Nolan was silent as he lashed the 
wheel due west, straight for the coast 
of French Indo-China, This done he took 
out his ancient pipe. Flint Warren volun- 
teered no conversation, so Nolan sug- 
gested: 

“Maybe you’re steerin’ the wrong 
course, sir. Maybe this Spanish doctor 
ain’t the murderin’ divil—” 

“Tell me, Nolan, did you walk up to 
this doctor and say: ‘Are you a doctor, 
mister? And if you are, will you make a 
trip to Cavalier Isle? Did you say that 


to him, Nolan?” 


“Well—now—sir. Jus’ didn’t come 
"bout like that. It was Infanta what told 
me 'bout the doc. She—" 
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“Sure,” cut in Warren, “after she got 
you drunk enough to shoot off your 
mouth'about Manuel being at the light— 
she rings in the doctor.” Warren’s face 
was flint-hard in the dim glow of the 
port and starboard lights. He shook his 
head grimly. “I’ve got to hand it to 
Pombal.” 

A long silence ensued, finally broken 
- by Nolan's: 

*Don't you be worryin' too much 'bout 
that Pombal, sir. He didn't look none 
too vicious to me." 

Warren stopped his restless finger- 
drumming to ask, “Know anything about 
the tortures of the ancient Chinese and 
Romans?” 

“Aye, sir. They had divilish ways of 
stretchin’ an’ cuttin’ people.” 

“Right. And Pombal knows ’em all.” 
Warren jutted his rocklike jaw. “Some- 
thing else—he gets away with ’em.” 
Again Warren went to drumming his 
helmet. “He got away with murdering 
his American wife. Did her up in hellish 
shape. But left nothing to ineriminate 
himself.” 

Nolan ignited his pipe with a splut- 
tering sea match, illuminating the paint- 
chipped tub with its chugging engine 
amidships. He smoked in silence. 

Flint Warren went on in his abrupt 
manner. “I got one of his servants to 
testify against him. Almost hung him. 
But again Pombal was one jump ahead 
of us. He bribed the native jury. I’ve 
been looking for him since.” Warren 
swore harshly. *He's a murder maniac. 
He can do anything!” 

Old Man Nolan suddenly became alert. 
He scanned the darkness off the bow. 
Then he tested the rope-lashed wheel. 
“She hasn’t run a point off her course,” 
he muttered. 

“What’s up?” 

“Dunno, sir. By all rights we oughta 
be seein’ a speck of that light.” 

Warren said, “The way this tub crawls 
we'll never see the light." Then he add- 
ed, “Or maybe Pombal is talking to 
Manuel about the ancient Chinese." 

Nolan wagged his head. “This Pombal 
may be all the divil you claim—but he’s 
not fool 'nuff to murder Manuel. Any- 





way, sir, what's he got again’ the lad?" 

“Nothin’,” spat Warren, “except—that 
Manuel is the servant who testified 
against him." Warren slapped a ciga- 
rette to his lips. “The Manila govern- 
ment offered to protect Manuel—and hid 
him out at the lighthouse. Hell! Can't 
this damn tub go faster?" 

“She’s doin’ her best, sir." And Nolan 
lapsed into silence. Seemed there was 
nothing more he could say. Then. sud- 
denly he sat bolt upright. “There’s the 
light! Burnin’ high, too, sir. Manuel’s 
wastin’ his wicks. Oughta know better’n 
that.” 3 

Warren sucked on his cigarette, said 
nothing. 

Hours later, the light went out—and 
stayed out. 

Dawn came up behind them, as the 
laboring craft nosed her bow toward the 
reef, 


AVALIER ISLE had carried its 
noble name for many centuries— 
but its reef was as low and treacherous 
as nature could sink. Like tiger’s teeth, 
jagged fangs of rock jutted out of the 
sea. And for every rock above surface, 
there were three more beneath eager to 
rip out a ship's vitals. 

Old Man Nolan knew this. well, as he 
zigzagged his tender to the miniature 
wharf built out on the reef, 

It was then that Flint Warren got his 
first look at the lighthouse. About one 
hundred yards back from the wharf he 
saw the lightkeep's shack. Above the. 
shack rose the great iron scaffolding 
which supported the oil tub and glass 
cupola of the lantern. 

While Nolan docked the tender, War- 
ren dog-trotted up to the shack. 

The chug of the tender must have 
awakened someone in the shack, for a 
freshly-shaven man in whites appeared 
at the door, 

Warren went up to him. “Get out of 
that door.” 

A quirk of a smile flicked across Pom- 
bal’s dark features, showing twin rows 
of gleaming teeth. He stepped to one 
side, bowing slightly. 

The flint-faced Manila agent shoved 
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him further out of the way, and went 
into the shack, 


Manuel lay in his bunk dressed in 


trousers, soiled undershirt, and heavy 
shoes. To all appearances he was merely 
resting. 

“Manuel!” barked Warren. 

There was no answer, 

Warren touched the young Filfpino. 
Then he swung on Pombal. 

But the Spaniard spoke first. With 
bowed head, he murmured. “Poor Man- 
uel has passed on to his ancestors.” 

Flint Warren’s jaw jutted agressively. 
“You knew that I was some hours be- 
hind you—and still you murdered him. 
You won’t get away with this!” 

“Manuel died a natural death," polite- 
ly corrected Pombal. 

Warren quickly stripped the body. 
Expertly he went over every inch of the 
dark skin. 

“No wounds,” he muttered to himself. 
Then he carefully tested for signs of 
poisoning. Twice he went over the body. 
He shook his head grimly. Without a 
word he went over to a chair and sat 
down. 

Pombal started to do likewise. 

*On your feet," said Warren. 

The Spaniard sneered thinly. 

From his chair, Warren asked, “How 
did Manuel die?" 

*He just stopped living," explained 
Pombal matter-of-factly. 

“You have no.other diagnosis?” 

Pombal lifted his shoulders eloquent- 
ly. ^My limited medical knowledge can 
find no cause for death—other than a 
natural one.” He blandly suggested, “If 
my word is doubted, why not take the 
body to your government doctors?" 

Warren nodded slowly, “You’ve done 
a perfect job, Pombal—so far. I know 
the lad hasn't been wounded or poi- 
soned." 

“Then,” asked Pombal, “how could he 
have been murdered ?" 

“Let me ask the questions,” cut in the 
big Manila agent. 

Old Man Nolan, who had been stand- 
ing in the doorway, came in. He looked 
at the body. “Aye, sir, Manuel was al- 
ways complainin', If he ain't been mur- 





dered—maybe the eurse of this hell- 
place got him." : 

Pombal smiled. “I’ve neglected my 
studies in superstition. But I must say 
there is a possibility—” 

“Rot!” grunted Warren. “Manuel was 
educated. Trouble was he got lonely 
here and imagined things were the mat- 
ter with him.” Then the big investigator 
looked sourly at Pombal. “Could your 
limited medical knowledge set the time 
of death?” 

With an obliging smile, Pombal bent 
over Manuel. From where Warren sat, 
he could see the Spaniard’s profile. And 
Pombal looked like he was laughing— 
laughing at the dead body! 


UT when Pombal again turned 

around, his dark face held a calm, 
professional expression. “This unfor- 
tunate fellow has been dead about three 
hours.” 

Warren’s face was devoid of expres- 
sion, “Of course, you were with him— 
when he peacefully passed on?” 

A gleaming flash of teeth. “I’m afraid 
I don’t know. Manuel rested in his bunk, 
I couldn’t tell whether he was dead or 
sleeping. Naturally, I expected nothing 
was wrong, and didn’t investigate.” 

“You worked the light?" . 

“I did my best." 

Flint Warren smoked another ciga- 
rette, his eyes roving about the shack. 
In the corner opposite the bunk squatted 
an iron, pot-bellied stove. In another 
corner lay the newly-opened boxes of 
the month's supply of food, water and 
several huge tins of oil. The walls were 
decorated with a numerous assortment 
of rapiers, cutlasses, pikes, battle-axes, 
daggers and muzzle-loading blunder- 
busses 


These antiquated weapons took War- 
ren's mind back to the naming of Cava- 
lier Isle. Centuries ago, an ill-fated 
Indiaman had lost the route to India. 
For months it was buffeted around 
stormy seas, until finally wrecked on the ~ 
reef six leagues off the Philippine 
Islands, Here her cavalier company per- 
ished. Native legend gave the reef a 
curse, and her superstitious sons 
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Shunned it. The United States Govern- 
ment gave it a name and a lighthouse to 
safeguard South China Sea shipping. 

Warren's eyes went from the weapons 
to the corpse. Seemed strange that a 
weaponless death should take place in 
so warlike a setting. 

Then the big government agent looked 
bleakly at Pombal. “Your clothes are 
soiled,” he pointed out, 

Pombal nodded toward the iron lad- 
der running up the scaffolding to the 
lantern. *I did my best with the light." 

“Tt was sure tough on your suit. Did 
you slide down the ladder?" 

The Spaniard drew himself up. "I've 
never taken the trouble to make a study 
of lighthouse keeping." 

Warren said nothing. Getting to his 
feet, he made two careful rounds of the 
room. On the second trip he stopped at 
the newly arrived supplies. He exam- 
ined them minutely. Then looking up, he 
spoke to Old Man Nolan: 

“There’s no wicking here." 

“Manuel had 'nuff to last for a coupla 
days," hastily explained the tender skip- 
per, *so I didn't overload the boat. Fact 
is, sir, I have it aboard right now." 
Nolan glanced sharply about the shack, 
then pointed to a box near the bunk. 
“There oughta be some in that, sir.” 

“There is," said Flint Warren. “And 
Manuel's been careless with government 
property." The Manila investigator made 
another round of the shack. Once he 
turned sharply to find Pombal's mocking 
eyes on his back. 

The Spaniard's twist of a smile tight- 
ened in contempt. “I trust this farce will 
soon end, Lieutenant Warren. I would 
like to get back to the mainland." 

*Maybe to see Infanta?" 

“Infanta?” repeated Pombal. He 
shrugged his slim shoulders. “There 
have been so many—names elude me.” 

“And in the morning," Warren went 
on, “the Luzon would learn that Infanta 
had died a ‘natural death. Right?" 

Pombal sneered openly. “This has 
gone far enough. I demand that you 
take me to the mainland. If you persist 
in your foolish idea — take along the 
body, too. Have it examined. I wish to 


leave at once!" He faced Old Man Nolan. 
“Are you ready?” 


The skipper of the lighthouse tender. 


looked to Warren, “Aye, sir, I told you 
right along that nothin’ was amiss. You 
said yourself that Manuel ain’t been shot 
or poisoned. If I may say, sir—” 
Flint Warren shut him up with a wave 
of his hand. “Pombal is so damn anxious 
to pull out—I'm going to stick around 
awhile.” Warren tossed away his cigar- 
ette. “I’m beginning to like the place!” 


E TOOK hold of the iron ladder 

leading to the light. “I’ll get'a 
better view of things from up there." 
The big investigator quickly ascended 
the ladder. And every step he took he 
could feel Pombal's sinister eyes boring 
into him. 

Up and up went Flint Warren, the 
scaffolding narrowing as he climbed. 
He paused at the great oil tub which 
was filled by hand ladling. Far below 
him he could see the full stretch of the 
treacherous reef stealing out into the 
billowing expanse of the South China 
Sea. 

Then Warren studied the construction 
of the light. Eight flat wicks ran from 
the tub of oil up through a slitted iron 
sheet. Each wick was operated by a 
thumb-screw on top of the metal sheet. 
Also on the metal sheet was a glass cupola 
with a window for each wick. 

Warren had to climb up on the cat- 
walk circling the lantern to see the 
thumb-screws, for the glass was piled 
high with millions of moths. The wicks, 
he noted, were screwed up clear of the 
oil tub, and had burned out for lack of 
fuel This explained the sudden glare of 
light he had seen on the water last night. 
The wicks had been turned up too high, 
and not replaced. 

Slowly, Warren went down the scaf- 
folding. Not far from the roof of the 
shack he paused to inspect the ironwork. 
Minutes later, he started down, slowly— 
and very thoughtfully. 

In the shack he slid into his chair 
and fired another cigarette 

“Well,” demanded Pombal, 
going?” 


“are we 
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“Were going, all right,” said Warren, 
flatly. 

“Good,” grinned Pombal, 

“You can sit down now,” offered War- 
ren. “I don’t think you’ve got the guts 
to take it standing up.” 

The Spaniard eased himself into a 
chair and relaxed comfortably. “Gra- 
cias,” his teeth flashed genially. 

“Manuel’s testimony almost stretched 
your neck, didn’t it?” asked Warren. 

Pombal nodded. “The poor fellow suf- 
fered under a delusion. But justice 
triumphed.” 

“Anyway,” continued Warren, “sup- 
pose we say—just for an argument— 
that you were guilty of your wife’s mur- 
der. Then your best way of getting hunk 
—would be to hang Manuel. Right?” 

Pombal pinched his mustache. “Sup- 
pose you prove that Manuel was hung. 
Suppose you prove that he was strangled 
—that his neck was broken.” The 
Spaniard nodded his head toward Man- 
uel. “His neck was not broken. Even you 
—can see that." 

For several minutes Flint Warren 
studied the walls of the shack. Then he 
looked up at Pombal, saying: 

“You must have made a specialty of 
Roman history.” 

The Spaniard eyed him silently. 

“Specially the Christian era,” went on 
Warren. “The Romans didn’t like ’em. 
Fed ’em to animals—burned 'em— 
and—" 

Pombal got out of his chair, backed to 
the wall. 

Then Warren smiled for the first time 
since he had set foot on the roof. And it 
was not a pleasant sight to see, He 
pointed up to the lantern and said 
slowly: 

“Why didn't you replace the wicks in 
the lamp—when the light went out?" 

He got no further. With a twisting 
leap Pombal snatched a rapier from the 
wall Thrusting it out before him, he 








lunged at Old Man Nolan, who stood 
nearest the door. 

Warren’s hand, still pointing upward, 
flicked off his helmet and scaled it at 
Pombal’s face. The visor struck the 
Spaniard's nose, momentarily blinding 
him. 

And in that moment Warren crossed 
the room. His knotted fist thudded 
against Pombal’s jaw. Pombal went 
down moaning. The rapier clattered to 
the floor. 

“Couldn’t chance a bullet," said War- 
ren to Nolan. *I want him to hang in 


good health." Warren bent over and . 


clicked handcuffs on Pombal's wrists. 
“By the way, Nolan, I want your tender 
to run Pombal back to the mainland. To- 
morrow I'l send out another lightkeep. 
You watch the light tonight." 

“Ayre, sir, that I'll do. But tell me, 
Sir, how was the lad killed. I can't get 
the course of things." 

Warren took up a handful of wicking. 
“The reason Pombal didn't replace the 
wicks last night— was because he was 
using them for another purpose. Look at 
the rust stains on this wicking—and on 
Pombal’s suit. He used the wicking to 
hang Manuel from the seaffolding above. 
And he got himself all mussed up 
doing it." , 

“But Manuel’s neck—?” began Nolan. 

“Manuel was hung the Roman way, 
Nolan—by the feet! And the heavy shoes 
he wore prevented any marks of the 
wicking showing on his feet." 

“It was a horrible death. Blood rushed 
to his brain—and slowly killed him. 
Then Pombal laid him in the bunk. He 
knew the Filipino's body would have 
the appearance of a natural death." 

Pombal sat up groggily on the floor. 
Flint Warren jerked him to his fet, His 
eyes were bleak when he said: "Manila 
will treat you to a hanging, Pombal. It's 
Shorter than yours—but the result is 
the same." 








' A gay gambler plays double or nothing on.... 


The Grim Reaper’s Bait 


By James Francis Bonnell 


s OU found him?" I said. “Then 
Y why did you lose your job?" 

Gallivan waggled two fingers 

at the bartender. “It isn’t one of those 

neat little stories you weave for the 


' magazines,” Gallivan said, with a touch 
of scorn for my profession. “This really 


happened." 
I ignored the scorn. "Let's get this 
straight,” I sug- 


gested. “You were 
working for The 
Colossus Insur- 
ance Company, in- 
vestigating suspi- 
cious claims. They 
sent you to Peru 
on this case. You 
were looking for a 
man who held a 
one hundred thou- 
sand dollar policy 
in your company. 
His relatives had 
reported him dead, 
and were trying to 
collect on it. You 
found him—alive. 
And then the company fired you. Is that 
right?” 

Gallivan smiled his enigmatic smile. 
“Right,” he said. 

I ordered the drinks this time. 

“The lad’s name,” Gallivan said, after 
downing his Scotch, “was Don José 
Albero Marie di Martinez. We’ll call him 
José, His old man made a fortune selling 
land up around Cerro De Pasco to an 
American Copper Company that wanted 
to mine there. 

“He sent José to good schools in the 
States. Just after José finished, the old 
man very considerately died, and left 
José all his money. 





“José needed it. He had expensive 
tastes in wine, women, and other forms 
of diversion. So—it wasn’t many years 
before he could see the bottom of his 
pile. 

“He came back to the States, then, and 
caught Colossus for that policy. One 
hundred thousand dollars, with a clause 
calling for double payment if he should 
die by violent 
means. He paid a 
couple of premi- 
ums, and sailed for 
home, 

“He had some 
trouble with a pas- 
senger on the ship. 
There was a fight 
one night, and José 
was pitched into 
the sea. The other 
passenger was 
tossed into the jug. 
But he escaped be- 
fore the boat 
reached Callao, and 
couldn’t be found. 
It was believed he 
had drowned himself. 

“The beneficiary was José’s sister, a 
skinny, pitiful little woman of thirty or 
so. And that was the story she told. She 
had the captain of the ship to bear her 
out about the fight and the escape of 
the passenger, and so on. She asked 
Colossus to pay out two hundred thou- 
sand dollars—double the bet, in view 
of the violence—in honor of José’s 
passing. 

“Colossus said no. Not yet. The thing 
looked fishy, so they’d like to look 
around before paying out. And yours 
truly, Galivan, was sent to Peru to 
do the looking. 
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“The first night off the boat I met 
Hendryx, in Callao. It was then that 
things began to look very, very easy." 

Gallivan shook his head sadly, raised 
two fingers to the bartender. 

“I knew Hendryx on the job I had 
in Peru several years before. Hendryx 
stayed on, after the job was over, took 
up with some native woman, and slow- 
ly went to hell with himself. 

“We had a couple of drinks. I 
thought Hendryx might be of help to 
me, so. I told him why I was there. 

*Hendryx knew the country very 
well knew who José was. He told me 
there had been great mourning over 
his passing, especially in the gambling 
palaces, where he was probably the 
country’s leading goat. 

“When Hendryx had heard my story, 
he agreed that the whole thing was a 
frame. He thought José would probably 
hide out in his old stamping grounds, 
around Cerro De Pasco, until the policy 
was paid—and then light out for far 
places. 

“Hendryx offered to help me. We de- 
cided he should go up to the Copper town 
and snoop a little. He was known up 
there, and his presence wouldn’t excite 
suspicion. We were to meet a week later. 

“I stayed in Callao and picked up 
some interesting information, Such as 
this: that none of the passengers on 
José's return trip remembered the pas- 
senger who was supposed to have killed 
him. And the fact that the captain of 
the boat had lately left for parts un- 
known. Not conclusive, but helpful. 

“When I met Hendryx, he had a girl 
with him, One of those dark, black-eyed, 
very beautiful girls that grow down 
there. 


66 ENDRYX was excited. ‘I’ve got 
L good news, Gallivan,’ he said. 
‘José is living alone in an abandoned 
shack in the hills beyond Cerro. An old 
servant goes to him with food every 
other night. I followed him, and I can 
lead you there any time you say.’ 
“And Hendryx had more, ‘This girl,’ 


he said, ‘is Margarita. She’s a cast-off 
sweetheart of José’s. We could take her 
along to identify him.’ 

“Margarita didn’t understand Eng- 
lish. That was why Hendryx talked so 
freely. I thought it was a great idea to 
bring her along. It might become neces- 
sary—in the interests of Colossus, of 
course—for her to come to Frisco to 
swear she had seen José alive. It would 
be a nicer trip with Margarita on the 
boat, 

“We went to Cerro the next day. That 
night we set out for the cabin. Hendryx 
knew the back trails. We waited at one 
point for the old servant, tapped him 
on the head, trussed him up, and left 
him to be called for on our return trip. 

“The hideout was an old shack, deep 


‘in the woods. When we came close, we 


could see beams of light seeping through 
cracks in it. 

“We rapped on the door. José opened 
up, thinking it was the servant. 
Hendryx, Margarita and I poured in be- 
fore he could get the door closed again. 

*T took a quick look at him. Then: 

“Tm from Colossus,’ I said. ‘We had 
an idea you were still alive, so I came 
down for a look. Do you recognize this 
mug, Margarita?’ 

“José wheeled toward the girl, and 
his eyes blazed. With recognition, first; 
then with hate. Fierce, deep hate. 

“Why, you—' he snarled at her. 
‘You led these men to me! You—’ 

“He was too furious to speak, He 
hauled out a long knife, and made for 
her. 

“I don't blame Hendryx. He did what 
any man would have done in the circum- 
stances, with a wild lunatic charging a 
pretty woman, and swinging a deadly 
knife. 

*Hendryx lifted the chair that was 
beside the table, and crowned José with 
it. Hard. A terrific wallop. José went 
down, and stayed down." 

I said: *And you lcst your job?" 

' “Two months later, when Colossus paid 
on the policy. Sure, double the bet. Death 
by violent means." 


— — 





The World War battlefields had taught Colonel Hawtry the 
cheapness of human life. And now—when a beautiful girl 
stood in the way of a huge fortune—he drew on that harsh 


b 


schooling. 


DITH HAWTRY swung into the 
E oak-paneled library of the Doug- 

laston mansion with the free 
stride of an open-air girl. Her cheeks 
glowed with health. Her brown eyes were 
steady. Her voice resonant, “Got to have 
the limousine repaired, Uncle. Ed. 
Smashed into another car, trying to pass 
it on a curve. The mud-guard’s crum- 
pled and chassis dented.” 

A shade of anxiety came to Colonel 
Edward Hawiry's gray eyes. His bear- 
ing was soldierly, his face strong, clean- 
shaven, clean-eut; lined from the strain 
and stress of former service Over There. 
“How about the occupant of the car?" 
he asked with concern. 

A humorous twinkle came to the girl's 
eyes. *Occupant bumped around like corn 
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in a popper. Black and blue where I 
bounced against the side, that's all." 

He took one of her slim arms in each 
hand and held her at a distance, as he 
studied the lovely face. “Edith, I can’t 
let you have a chauffeur who will put 
you in danger." 

"Tt wasn't Dave's fault,' she assured 
him. *I urged him to get ahead." 

*Wish you would be more careful, 
Edith." His voice was kindly. 

"You're a dear, Uncle Ed, not to be 
cross. Now I’ve got to dress for a dinner 
at the Ritz. You'l be' asleep when I get 
back—so good night." She leaned for- 
ward and kissed him affectionately. 

He heard her run lightly up the stairs. 
For many minutes he sat deep in thought 
at the desk, the smoke of his pipe trailing 
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across the library in the sluggish air. 

At the entry of his country into the 
Great War he had given up his business 
and volunteered without waiting for the 
draft. He had endured the hardships and 
witnessed the horrors of the trenches and 
had come back to America without mon- 
ey to find that his older brother, Horace 
—Edith's father—had taken advantage 
of the draft exemption, and while enjoy- 
ing the luxuries of New York, had 
amassed three-quarters of a million, sell- 
ing army supplies. 

Then Horace had died, leaving his 
daughter an orphan, and also leaving a 
will devising to her his wealth in trust, 
with the proviso that if she should not 
marry, the estate would revert to the 
younger brother, Edward, who was ap- 
pointed her guardian and trustee, with a 
small annuity sufficient for his mainten- 
ance, but not much in excess. 

Colonel Hawtry regarded the situation 
as unjust; and underlying his constant 
kindliness to his niece was a bitterness, 
entirely unsuspected. 

As he reviewed the past his thoughts 
drove the kindliness from his face, and 
brought to it the ruthless sternness that 
had always been there when he gave a 
command that sent his men over the top 
to mutilation and death. 

Making sure the phone connection with 
the upper floor was broken, he dialed a 
number. “Ned, Come out here for dinner. 
Good meal; good smokes; good liquor. 
The only drawback will be my yarns.” 

“I ean stand those, colonel, if you've 
got the other things," responded Ned 
Winton, his former regimental orderly, 
a much younger man. 

Hawtry's voice was level. *I want to 
discuss a business proposition with you in 
private, and my neice will not be at home. 
I'll send the servants to the movies and 
we'l get the mess ourselves." 

“Like old times, colonel, when beans 
were the staple." . 

“Exactly. Pll expect you. There's a 
train from Penn Station at 7.45. I'll meet 
you at Douglaston in the roadster." 

He heard Edith come down the stairs 
and called a cheery good-night to her. 
He told the maids and butler they could 
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have the evening off, and heard them leave 
the house. In the roadster, he met the 
7.45 from New York, but the car was 
parked a distance from the platform, and 
there were few passengers, so no one 
saw him drive off with Ned Winton, 


HE mess was good and appreciated 

by his former orderly, who during 
post-bellum days had substituted the gat 
of the racketeer for the rifle of the sol- 
dier, but his clean-shaven face, lean and 
not unpleasant, retained its firmness, 
and had not been brutalized by the 


As the smoke of their two cigars wove 
phantoms in the library, Colonel Hawtry 
outlined the situation, stressing the ben- 
efit which would accrue to him if his 
niece, Edith, should die before marriage. 

As Winton listened his face hardened 
with understanding and his eyes became 
shrewd. 

At the end Hawtry said, “You have 
seen men gashed in battle, Ned, and— 
you have seen nurses shattered when an 
ambulance or a hospital was bombed?” 

Winton stared coldly across the desk, 
his face now a mask. “Lots of ’em, colo- 
nel—men and women. They all look alike 
when they’re mashed up.” 

A cynical smile came to Colonel Haw- 
try’s lips and the lines of cruelty were 
at the corners. “Ned, I cannot have a 
careless chauffer driving Edith around 
dangerous curves. I need a man I can 
trust.” 

Winton's lips were cynical, too. 
“Yeah, one you can trust to do what you 
want him to.” His next words were blunt, 
“What’s the split, if I take the job?” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars,” an- 
swered Hawtry without hesitation. 

“Make it fifty grand and I’m your 
chauffeur. You get three-quarters of a 
million if I conclude to go through with it 
when I get here, Fifty grand is fair for 
me if I do the job up brown. Is it a go?” 

Colonel Hawtry nodded assent. “What 
security do you want. Ned, that I will 
perform my part of the contract?” 

Winton’s eyes narrowed. “None, When 
the job’s done, you’ll pay, all right, colo- 
nel.” 
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Hawtry’s brows contracted. “Yes—I— 
will—pay,” he said slowly. His eyes were 
fixed thoughtfully on Winton’s. “I do 
not lose sight of the fact that having 
paid, you may demand additional amounts 
in the course of time.” 


INTON’S expression did not 

change, “And I don’t lose sight 
of the fact that after you’ve paid me 
you may bump me off when the affair 
has blown over.” 

“We understand each other,” was 
Hawtry’s comment. 

“You bet we do,” responded Winton 
with decision. 

“You are competent to handle the situ- 
ation without instructions, Ned. I leave 
the details to you.” 

Then Winton sketched a plan of a 
young girl’s mutilation and murder as 
impersonally as though he were discuss- 
ing an army maneuver. 

“First I’ve got to get the lay of the 
land around here, then I’ve got to find 
out the habits of your niece, and that 
may take quite a while. The racket’s got 
to be pulled off when she’s alone in the 
car with me, and it’s got to be in a place 
where no outsider’s around to see just 
what happens. Night is the best time. The 
earl roll over in a ditch, PI jump out 
before it crashes. There's got to be a 
deep gully beside the road so the car’ll 
be smashed up, and shell be mangled.” 


The two sinister men were sizing each 
other up, neither giving the other his 
full confidence, although pretending to 
do so. 

Winton noted the colonel did not evince 
horror at the ghastly details. 


The colonel noted a peculiar expression 
of inquiry in Winton’s eyes. 

“Why the mutilation, Ned?” he asked 
calmly. 

“It will be better to have the girl 
dead before the car goes over," Winton 
answered. “A knife will do that, and the 
body must be smashed or burned so the 
knife-cut can't be seen." A grim smile 
eame to his lips. "If the gasoline tank 
doesn't explode naturally, I'll be there to 
see it does, Any suggestions, colonel?" 


Hawtry shook his head in silence. 

“When do I report for duty?" asked 
Winton. à; 

"Day after tomorrow — Thursday," 
Hawtry answered. He got up and, without 
a tremor of his hands, mixed two high- 
balls. “Shall I take you down to the sta- 
tion?” 

“No, I'll walk," Winton replied. “No 
need of anybody outside seeing us to- 
gether tonight.” 

He went out the back door for conceal- 
ment, skulked across the lawn in the shad- 
ows of the shrubbery and only came out 
on the public walk when he was a dis- 
tance from the house. 

Colonel Hawtry was in bed, apparent- 
ly asleep, when his niece returned from 
the Ritz after midnight. 

On Thursday there was blazing anger 
in Edith’s eyes when she was told of the 
change of chauffeurs. “You had no right 
to discharge Dave, Uncle Ed. I ordered 
him to pass that other car on the curve.” 


Colonel Hawtry took her by the arms 
in his customary manner and held her 
away from him as he looked into her 
face; but she jerked the arms from his 
grasp and strode to the window. 


He was patient. “It was Dave's duty 
to disobey your order, Edith, if it meant 
peril to you. I should be severely censured 
if I retained a chauffeur who would take 
you into danger, even though you insist- 
ed on it." 


The girl drummed on the pane with her 
fingers. “I don't like this new man, Win- 
ton," she said sullenly. “Who is he?" 

“He was my orderly on the other side— 
drove my car. I know he is an expert 
driver." : 

Edith glared at him. “All right, Hire 
him. PI make you a present of the limou- 
sine. He can drive you around in it; he 
won't drive mé." 

Colonel Hawtry flushed. It was galling 
to be the recipient of a girl's bounty— 
one who would take her castoff car when 
she wanted it no longer. 

She slammed the door after her with 
a bang that made the windows rattle. 
But evidently Edith gained confidence in 
Ned Winton quickly for within a few 
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days he was driving her around in the 
limousine. 

Colonel Hawtry met her in the foyer 
when she returned from one of these 
drives. His smile was disarming, but tan- 
talizing. “Indian-giver. I see you've tak- 
en back your car" 

Her answering smile was a frank 
acknowledgement. “You win, Uncle Ed. 
Sorry I flew into a temper the other day. 
Ned certainly can burn up the roads and 


he is expert. I rather like him. Hope you 


are satisfied." 

“Perfectly satisfied, dear." Hawtry's 
tone indieated the perfect satisfaction. 

Later in the day Winton aecosted him. 
“Get the fifty grand ready. Somebody'll 
phone you about an accident soon. My 
plan's going to work out just as I want it 
to." Again the shrewd, inquiring expres- 
sion in the chauffeur’s eyes made Hawtry 
thoughtful. “Wish I knew exactly what 
his plan is,” he mused. 

The message came the next Tuesday 
night at 10.30. 


AWTRY was in the library, smok- 

ing the inevitable Dunhill and read- 
ing the memoirs of Marshal Foch. The 
tinkle of the phone made him put the book 
down hastily. It was Winton’s voice, with 
a quaver in it. 

* A terrible aecident, colonel—on Syos- 
get hill." 

Colonel Hawtry's first thought was his 
dear niece—his voice must register prop- 
er anxiety, for some one might be listen- 
ing in at the other end of the wire. 
*Edith— is she hurt?" 

There was a moment's hesitation be- 
fore the reply ; then the words came hait- 
ingly: “‘She’s—dead.” 

- Colonel Hawtry must now register hor- 
ror and grief. He groaned, and Sheriff 

Lenahan, who was listening in at the 

other end, heard the moan of grief. 

The colonel's voice was broken as he 
asked, “How—how did it happen?” 

“Something went wrong with the 
brakes," Winton informed. “Those new- 
fangled oil brakes, damn 'em. We ran 
over à strip of metal. I heard it jangle 
underneath the car. Nothing seemed 
to be wrong, but it must have eut the oil 








cylinder. When we came to the steep 
down-grade on Syosset I jammed on the 
brakes. They didn't bold at all. The ear 
plunged into a gully. I had a chance to 
throw myself from thé wheel before it 
went down, but—but Miss Hawtry—" 

“Edith was held inside the car?” gasped 
Colonel Hawtry in horror. 

Sheriff Lenahan, listening in, heard 
the gasp of horror. 

“Yes.” Winton's voiee was husky with 
emotion. “The gasoline tank exploded and 
the wreck caught fire." 

“And she was — burned to death.” The 
anguish in Colonel Hawtry’s voice was 
manifest. 

“No. She was killed by the crash. She 
didn’t suffer pain from the fire—but her 
head and the upper part of the body were 
—destroyed.”’ 

No one was present in the library with 
Colonel Hawtry, and the gloating satis- 
faction in his face, now sinister, was not 
repressed. The destruction of the upper 
part of the body would do away with any 
trace of a knife-thrust. “I will be right 
over. Wait there until I come,” he re- 
sponded, his voice trembling with grief. 

“Sheriff Lenahan is here personally, in 
charge,” stated Winton. “I’ve made a full 
statement to him and signed it.” 

“That is right,” Hawtry assured. He 
was glad he had to deal only with an un- 
skilled county sheriff and his deputies, 
for this meant there would not be the ex- 
haustive probing for minute details, nor 
the scientific investigation of a trained 
police force. The situation was beauti- 
ful. Winton could not have chosen a bet- 
ter place than the desolate Syosset hill- 
side, with no house close to the scene of 
the—accident, and no one near enough to 
hear the girl’s cry of terror when she 
saw the knife, or her scream of agony 
as it pierced her flesh. 

An awed and silent group surrounded 
the charred wreck at the bottom of the 
gully and the blanket-covered form on the 
ground. 

The sheriff recognized Colonel Hawtry 
as he approached and came toward him. 
Lenahan was stalwart; his dark eyes 
keen; his lips firm, with lines of stern- 
ness at the corners. His hat was in his 





hand and a mop of iron-gray hair 
crowned his massive head. 

“Horrible, Colonel Hawtry,” he mut- 
tered. 

Hawtry apparently could not trust 
himself to speak. He shook his head sad- 
ly and in silence. 

Lenahan spoke concisely. “Only your 
formal identification of the body is nec- 
essary, You can doubtless make that from 
the unburned portion of the clothing. You 
need not look at the—mutilation.” 

Colonel Hawtry was grateful. “Thank 
you, sheriff, for making it as easy as pos- 
sible.” 

Lenahan continued. “Poor Winton is 
half-crazed with remorse, and no blame 
can attach to him. Of course it might 
have been more prudent to have stopped 
and examined the car when it ran over 
the metal strip, but he says it drove per- 
fectly afterwards without any sign of 
damage. Stopping under those circum- 
stances is something no driver would have 
thought of doing.” 

Hawtry felt his nerves tingle at men- 
tion of the metal strip. If search were 
made for that metal strip it would not 
be found. There was a quiver, not as- 
sumed this time, in his voice as he 
asked: “You have no doubt the oil cylin- 
der was punctured by the metal?” 

“None at all," answered Lenahan with 
decision. *I sent a deputy back along the 
road to see if it could be found." 

Ice crept up Hawtry's spine, for the 
failure of the search might cause suspi- 
cion and he could not keep his hands from 
trembling, but Lenahan assumed this to 
be due to grief. 

He added, *It was found in the middle 
of the road about an eighth of a mile 
up the hill, just as Winton said—an 
iron barrel hoop—edges sharp—a regular 
knife." 

Lenahan interpreted the colonel's in- 
drawn breath of relief as one of sorrow. 
Hawtry’s worry was gone, but his face 
did not mirror the unutterable satisfac- 
tion of his mind. Ned Winton must 
have planted the barrel hoop to corrobo- 
rate his story of the useless brakes. The 
erime had been perfectly prepared and 


executed. 
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“May I make the identification now, 
sheriff, so poor Edith can be taken away 
from this morbid crowd?" asked Hawtry. 

“Just a word first," answered Lenahan. 

Again Colonel Hawtry tensed, but out- 
wardly there was no sign of the numb- 
ing fear in his brain. Was there some 
detail which had not been thought of now 
coming to the surface? In an agony of 
doubt he waited for the sheriff to speak 
again. 

* Winton tells me he drove your car in 
France and that was the reason you hired 
him as chauffeur. Do you know that for 
the past year or two he has been under 
suspicion of being connected with a gang 
of policy racketeers?” 


AWTRY gave a start of surprise. 
“That is astounding to me. I sup- 
posed he had been chauffeur for a fam- 
ily in New York before he came to me. 
If I had known that!” 


Lenahan interrupted. “It has nothing 
to do with this accident and it needn’t 
be disclosed, if you prefer it to remain 
secret.” The sheriff’s keen eyes were fixed 
on Hawtry’s face as he made the sugges- 
tion. 

“Naturally I prefer the public should 
not comment on my hiring a chauffeur 
who was under suspicion by the police, 
yet I see no reason why you should not 
make it public.” 

That statement was manifestly proper 
and natural, and Lenahan’s eyes left 
Hawtry’s face as he added, “Winton asked 
me to speak to you. He assumed you'll 
blame him and won't want to see him so 
he will return to your home to get his 
wearing apparel, and then leave at once. 
He has agreed to hold himself subject 
to our orders for the inquest, and I'll 
trust him to be there." 

Hawtry was thoughtful a moment. “It 
will be better for me not to speak to him 
now. I am unnerved by this tragedy, and 
might do or say something I should be 
sorry for afterward. Tell him I don't 
blame him—tell him PIl meet him when 
he returns to the house for his clothes, 
and pay him off. I could not stand seeing 
him around the place every day after 
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this. Won't you let me identify the body,- 


sheriff, and get poor Edith away?” 

Every detail had worked out perfect- 
ly and he wanted to terminate the inter- 
view. 

Lenahan raised the blanket from the 
unburned portion. 

Hawtry saw the tan walking skirt; the 
tan stockings fitting snugly the slender 
legs; the dainty shoes. His hand went up 
to his eyes. He tottered and staggered 
back a step. 

“It is Edith," those near by heard him 
murmur, and the blanket fell gently, con- 
cealing again the pitiful stillness of the 
young girl. 

A mortuary car had come, and into it 
the charred and mutilated form was rev- 
erently placed. 

Afterwards, with face blanched and 
steps faltering, Colonel Hawtry entered 
the Douglaston mansion that was now 
his own. He was now the master, and not 
a servant, like the others, working there 
for a stipend. There was no evidence of 
this thought, however, in his voice or 
manner. As one almost overcome with 
grief, he gave brief details to the butler 
and the sobbing maids gathered in the 
foyer. 

He wished to be notified upon Win- 
ton’s return, and until then he desired 
to be alone. Yes, he wished to be alone 
and undisturbed, for it was now the time 
for Colonel Edward Hawtry to prepare a 
flank maneuver of which his ally in crime 
had no intimation. 

He went into the library, closed the 
sliding doors after him and locked them 
noiselessly, so the servants would not 
know he had done so. He went to the wall 
safe and took from it an envelope con- 
taining fifty thousand dollars, which he 
had previously drawn from the trust 
fund for a fictitious purpose. 

The amount was in bills of large ae 
nomination. From another package he 
took a single bill of one hundred dollars. 
This he put in his wallet. 

He sat at the desk and made out a de- 
posit slip to the Douglaston National 
Bank for fifty thousand dollars, and care- 
fully placed this between the bills in the 
envelope in such a position it would not 


be readily seen. Upon the envelope he 
wrote, “For deposit in Douglaston Bank 
Wednesday morning." The envelope he 
placed in the upper left drawer of the 
desk, and from that drawer he took a flat, 
snub-nosed automatic pistol and placed it 
in his coat pocket. Then he unlocked the 
sliding doors as noiselessly as he had pre- 
viously locked them, 

He was entirely satisfied with himself 
and with everything. He lit his pipe. 

The sliding doors opened softly and the 
butler stood there. “Winton has returned, 
sir, and is at the garage, if you wish him." 

*Have him come here, Henry, and 
please remain in the room while I talk 
with him. I don't want to be unjust, but 
I am not myself after this terrible trage- 
dy. I£ Winton angers me I may start 
something. In that event, you have my 
permission to restrain me forcibly, Hen- 
ry. ” 

“I understand, sir,” said the placid 
butler. 


HE idea was in Colonel Hawtry’s 

mind that if Winton showed evi- 
dence of insubordination at the inter- 
view, the gun in his pocket might then 
and there end the possibility of future 
blackmail, and also save the fifty grand 
which was to be Winton’s reward, but he 
realized that he himself must be careful 
not to say anything suspicious. 

The break must come from Winton, The 
shot must be fired under circumstances 
the butler would declare to be self- 
defense, or an unpremeditated act under 
uncontrollable grief at the tragedy. 

A moment afterward the chauffeur 
entered quietly and stood before the desk. 

Colonel Hawtry noted in Ned Winton’s 
eyes a look of complete satisfaction and 
confidence. His strong jaw was thrust 
out aggressively. Hawtry did not like the 
chauffeur’s assurance. He might get nas- 
ty if crossed. — 

The butler came a little inside the doors 
and watched with eyes alert. 

Colonel Hawtry's voice was low, tense, 
as though repressing passion. “Winton, 
I want you to understand I do not blame 
you for what has happened. Yet your 
continued presence in the house would be 
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a constant reminder to me that you were 
in charge of the car at the time poor 
Edith was so horribly killed." He paused. 

“I prefer to go, colonel.” Winton’s 
voice seemed about to break, but his 
level eyes bored into those of Colonel 
Hawtry steadily and with an expression 
of scorn, almost hate. 

However, it was perfect acting on the 
part of both, and Henry would be a per- 
fect witness as to all that transpired, if 
any question arose. 

“Here is a hundred dollars, Winton.” 
Hawtry took the bill from his wallet, took 
the envelope from the drawer and placed 


the bill in it so the butler could not see 


it contained anything else. He held the 
envelope toward the chauffeur. 


Winton took the envelope. “Thanks. 
I've already packed my grip. I'll walk to 
the station. Good-by, colonel." _ 

“Good-by, Winton; good luck." Colo- 
nel Hawtry sank back in the chair, his 
head resting against its cushions, his 
eyes staring at the ceiling. 

Winton passed out of the room and 

 Hawtry heard him go along the hall; 
heard the back door slam shut after him. 

*Good night, sir. You have my deep 
sympathy," said the butler in a voice de- 
void of feeling, and closed the sliding 
doors, leaving Colonel Hawtry alone with 
his grief. 

But Colonel Hawtry was not so well 
satisfied now. Winton had been too 
Shrewd to start a scene and give him a 
chance to use the gun. Winton alive was 
dangerous. 

Colonel Hawtry came to tense activity. 
The heavy shades at the French windows 
he quietly pulled down; the sliding doors 
he again locked without noise; also the 
door at the back of the library. 

The garage was at the right of the 
mansion and to the rear, and it would take 
Winton a few minutes to get his grip 
from the garage. The French windows of 
the library were at the left of the man- 
sion and could not be seen from the gar- 
age. 

— Through one of these windows Colonel 
Hawtry stole, and in the shadows of the 
shrubbery skulked across the lawn. 
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knowing the soil underneath the grass 
had been baked hard by a period of 
drought and would not retain footprints. 
Behind the high privet hedge bordering 
the sidewalk he crouched and waited. A 
distant arc light gave a dull glow suffi- 
cient for him to aim, but not bright 
enough to disclose what actually hap- 
pened, if anyone chanced to be in the 
neighborhood. 

He heard Winton's footsteps crunch- 
ing the gravel of the path which led to 
the front gate; then heard his shoes 
striking the flags of the sidewalk with 
military firmness. 

A car filled with joy-riders dashed past, 
and Colonel Hawtry's eyes glowed with 
satisfaction, for it would be from that 
car that any chance observer would be- 
lieve the shot had come. Ned Winton was 
a racketeer and it would be assumed he 
had been put on the spot by his pals for 
trying to go straight. Hawtry would 
make the sheriff think so, too. 

Ned Winton's shadow blurred 
hedge. He strode by. : 


Hawtry took careful aim at the broad 
back so the bullet would plow through to 
the heart, and fired. 


Winton moaned. His knees sagged un- 
der him, He dropped over on his face 
close to the hedge. His arms sprawled out. 
The fingers of his right hand dug into 
the gravel at the side of the flags. His 
legs twitched a moment. He raised his 
head a little. It dropped back, his face in 
the gravel. He lay still. 

Hawtry's arm stole through the hedge 
to get the envelope that was in Winton's 
pocket, but at that instant heavy shoes 
pounded on the run along the flags and a 
police whistle shrilled. 

There was not time for Hawtry to 
fumble in the chauffeur's coat and ab- 
Stract the envelope before this running 
officer arrived and detected him. He with- 
drew his arm, and slunk quickly back in 
the shadows of the shrubbery to the li- 
brary. 

The gun? A secret compartment un- 
derneath the desk would conceal it until 
the next day, and then it would be ef- 
fectively disposed of. 


the 
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S HE closed the secret compartment 

there was the sound of the but- 

ler’s footsteps going hurriedly along the 

hall, but he did not try the sliding door. 

Henry was a thoughtful servant and 

would not disturb his master when he 
desired to be alone. 

Colonel Hawtry quickly but noiseless- 
ly unlocked those doors and also the one 
at the back of the library. He was pleased 
Henry had not tried to open them when 
they were locked. He felt his body trem- 
bling; knew he was losing his grip; and 
with an effort mastered his emotion. He 
raised a couple of the window shades and 
again sat at his desk. 


The first imperfection had appeared in 
Colonel Hawtry’s execution of the plot. 
The envelope containing fifty thousand 
dollars was still in Winton’s pocket, but 
Hawtry’s flank maneuver had been 
shrewdly planned for that contingency. 
His face became set and merciless and his 
eyes gloated as he thought how perfectly 
the deposit slip of the Douglaston Nation- 
al Bank in the envelope with the pack of 
bills would dispose of that contingency. 


The butler opened the sliding doors and 
: saw him at the desk smoking his pipe 
and reading. He did not think his master 
had been out of that room at all. 
“What is the matter, Henry?” asked 
Colonel Hawtry, without undue interest. 


“A shot was fired down the road, sir,” 
said the butler. 

Hawtry laid aside the book in mild sur- 
prise, not sufficient, however, to prevent 
him from turning down the corner of the 
leaf. “Indeed. I heard a car just go by, 
hell-bent-for-election, and thought it 
backfired.” 

“People are running that way, sir. I 
think something has happened. I heard 
one say it was Winton, sir.” 

Colonel Hawtry rose quickly then, his 
face showing natural concern. “Why, he 
just left me, Henry, as you know. He 
seemed much distressed. Can the poor fel- 
low have committed suicide in remorse?” 

“Some one said ‘Murder,’ sir,” replied 
the butler. 

Colonel Hawtry appeared thoughtful. 
Now was the time to sow the.seed in stolid 
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Henry's mind. “Lenahan told me some- 
thing after the accident which I did not 
know before. He said since Winton lost 
his regular job in the city he has been 
hooked up with some racketeering gang. 
Possibly he knew too much, and now he 
was trying to go straight; his confeder- 
ates may have put him on the spot so he 
could not disclose their crimes. I hear 
such things are done in the underworld. 
Possibly the shot came from the car we 
heard go by.” 

He crossed the room and yard with 
rapid strides, and when he reached the 
sidewalk did not hesitate to run to the 
place where a small crowd had collected. 
He had taken pains to stride across the 
lawn and to run along the gravel at the 
side of the flags, so any grass and dirt 
which might be on his shoes could be at- 
tributed to this trip. 

He almost bumped into Sheriff Lena- 
han on the outskirts of the crowd. It gave 
him an unpleasant shock that Lenahan 
should be there. 

“My butler told me something had hap- 
pened to Winton—the chauffeur,” Haw- 
try panted. He had been running and was 
out of breath. 

“Shot,” said Sheriff Lenahan laconical- 


“Not dead?" Colonel Hawtry recoiled, 
his face showing proper horror. 

“Dead as a door nail,” responded Lena- 
han. 
“Suicide—from remorse?’ Colonel 
Hawtry inquired. His róle was played as 
pat as though it had been rehearsed. 

The sheriff’s eyes bored into him. 
“Shot in the back. Does that look like sui- 
cide?” he snapped. 

Now was the time to sow the seed in the 
unskilled sheriff’s mind. 

“T heard the report while I was in the 
library," Hawtry mused. “But a car had 
just rushed by and I took the sound for 
a backfire. From what you told me to- 
night, sheriff, could Winton’s pals have 
put him on the spot for trying to go 
straight?” 

“That’s likely, colonel.” Lenahan was 
plainly impressed with the idea. “That 
car is a good clue. Did anyone else hear 
it?” 








_“T think my butler mentioned it," Haw- 
try told him. : 

“Well interview him when we finish 
here," said Lenahan, and the two edged 
through the crowd to the body. A robe 
from an automobile which had stopped 
at the scene of the tragedy had been 
thrown over it. 

Lenahan raised the robe for Colonel 
Hawtry to identify. The chauffeur was 
lying with his face in the gravel just as 
he had fallen. 

"It's Winton," said Colonel Hawtry 
sadly. He shuddered and drew back. “It 
is the seeond time tonight I have had to 
do—this." 


ENAHAN and he were standing a 
little aside. 

“When did you last see him?" asked 
the sheriff. 

“Only a few minutes before this hap- 
pened. I paid him off in the library and 
told him I would no longer need his serv- 
ices, You understand I could not bear to 
see him around, and—” 

“You’ve told me that before," inter- 
rupted Lenahan brusquely. “How much 
did you pay him?” 

Colonel Hawtry’s face showed surprise 
which was not assumed. He was a little 
alarmed and at a loss to understand Lena- 
han’s coldness. Was there a suspicion? 
Hawtry’s tone in reply did not betray the 
thought. “A hundred dollars. I gave him 
extra on account of letting him go with- 
out notice.” 

“Was there any other money lying 
around the library he could have got hold 
of/and stolen from you?” asked Lenahan. 

Then Colonel Hawtry understood the 
sheriff’s changed manner. Of course, he 
had found the envelope with the bills 
in Winton’s pocket and it had caused sus- 
picion. Hawtry answered without hesi- 
tancy, “Yes, an envelope in the desk draw- 
er containing cash I was going to deposit 
tomorrow in the Douglaston Bank. The 
name of the bank is written on the enve- 
lope, and there is a deposit slip inside for 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

Lenahan’s eyes were fixed on his face. 
‘You are careless in handling an amount 
of that size,” he said tersely. 
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“I don’t think so,” responded Hawtry, 
assuming a trace of natural anger, “I had 
just put the bills in the envelope and was 
about to place it in the wall safe when 
the butler announced Winton was there, 
so I dropped it in the desk for the mo- 
ment, I do not regard that as careless.” 

Sheriff Lenahan did not comment. 
"Let's go inside and I'll bet you won't 
find your money there." 

The two returned to the library and 
Colonel Hawtry opened the drawer. His 
face went blank and he stared at the sher- 
iff as though in amazement. 

Lenahan threw the envelope down on 
the desk. “There’s your cash, colonel. 
Count it. We found it in Winton's inside 
pocket. Better see it gets in your safe 
now and in the bank the first thing in the 
morning. 'Too many people know about it 
now. They will know I returned it to you 
and some one else may make a try for it." 

Hawtry felt easier. Lenahan had evi- 
dently accepted without question the 
theory of a gang killing and also the fact 
that Winton had stolen the intended de- 
posit from the desk. His thankfulness 
that he was not dealing with the Metro- 
politan police returned. There would be 
no search of the house made that night 
and the gun could remain safely in the 
secret compartment until it could be per- 
manently disposed of. The true facts of 
the second death had been as perfectly 
concealed as those of the first one. He 
had planned and executed every detail 
perfectly. 

But Lenahan’s next question startled 
him again. “How could Winton have stol- 
en the envelope from the drawer? Were 
you out of the room at all while he was 
here?" 

Hawtry had no time to think, but he 
answered promptly. “I went out the door 


- at the back to get the hundred-dollar bill 


to pay him." 

The minute the words were out he real- 
ized the slip—the first real slip in the per- 
fect crime—for his mind then visualized 
the butler standing stolid-faced, but keen- 
eyed, in the room all the time he and 


Winton were together there, and he knew 


Henry's precise mind had registered all 
the details of the interview and he would 
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deny that Hawtry had left the room at 
any time. 

But Lenahan accepted this statement 
also without question, so the butler in all 
likelihood would not be examined con- 
cerning it. 

“That gave Winton the opportunity he 
needed," said the sheriff. “Good-night, 
colonel. Sorry this additional trouble has 
come to you." 

He strode from the room and Hawtry 
heard the butler let him out the front 
door. Then the butler closed the sliding 
doors of the library that his master might 
be alone again. 

Hawtry sank in the desk chair, his 
athletic form relaxed from strain; his 
mind freed of its last worry now. 

The grandfather clock in the hall ticked 
solemnly. The fragrant smoke of the sea- 
soned pipe hung level in the air. A soft 
breeze murmured through the maples 
bordering the driveway. The silken cur- 
tains swayed just a little at the opened 
windows. 

Colonel Edward Hawtry was the owner 
and master of this splendid estate. 

Something cold, and hard, and small, 
and circular, touched the baek of Colonel 
Edward Hawtry's head. 

Instinctively his hands went up. - 


VOICE as cold and hard as the met- 
al thing that pressed against his 
head spoke low. “You thought you could 
croak me, Hawtry, before I could ask for 
more money, but I fooled you." It was 
Ned Winton's voice! 
“Missed,” muttered Colonel Hawtry, 
his arms upraised stiffly, his head rigid. 
A vindictive chuckle came from behind 
him. “Like hell you missed. You're too 
good a marksman to miss at close range. 
Your shot struck me plumb back of the 
heart, but I had on a bullet-proof shirt. 
I know you too well to take chances. . . . 
Keep your arms straight, Hawtry, and 
put both your hands on the desk, palms 
down. If you move, I’ll pull the trigger.” 
Hawtry’s hands rested on the .desk, 
arms extended. “You will go to the elec- 


tric chair, Ned, if you murder me. The en- 


velope with fifty thousand inside is on 
the desk. Take it. Nobody has seen you 











here. I will swear you have not been 
here." 

Winton's arm stole around Hawtry's 
body, while his other hand still kept the 
gun pressed against the back of Hawtry's 
head, and Winton took the envelope. 
“That was mine, anyway, whether you 
live or die," he said. His voice was cold, 
hard; without pity or mercy. “If I don’t 
croak you now you'll croak me the first 
chance you get. You won't give up till you 
get what you want, damn you—you never 
do—so you pass out of the picture to- 
night for good." 

Colonel Hawtry’s voice was firm, “Have 
it over with, Ned." 

“Plenty of time," said the man behind 
him. 

Heavy footsteps were heard pounding 
up the front stoop. There was a sharp 
ring at the door. Colonel Hawtry knew 
the sounds meant life for him, but he did 
not move. 

Ned Winton knew that, too, and spoke 
sharply. “I’m going out the back door 
of this room, Ring for Henry and tell 
him to let those people in. Keep them 
talking here until I’ve had a chance to 
get away. I have not been here. Remem- 
ber that, Hawtry. If you wise ’em up I’ve 
been here, and they get me, I'll wise 'em 
up you hired me to kill your niece, and 
we'll both go to the hot seat on the same 
day." 

The cold circle left the back of Colonel 
Hawtry’s head. There was the faint 
creak of the door opening behind him 
and closing softly again. 

Hawtry pressed the button on the desk, 

The butler came in. 

*See who it is, Henry. If it is anybody 
who ought to see me, have them come in." 


E HEARD the door open. He recog- 

nized Lenahan's voice. Relief came, 

“That cuss wasn’t dead," blurted the 
sheriff, agitated, chagrined. 

Colonel Hawtry jumped up, apparently 
as agitated as the sheriff. Lenahan con- 
tinued. “He must have been temporarily 
stunned or something. We jammed him 
in the back of a covered wagon, thinking 
he was dead, and he came to and got out 
while we were on the way to the police 
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station. We thought first the back doors 
had swung open accidentally and the 
stiff had rolled out, but we couldn’t find 
it on the road." 

“Damned careless of you, Sheriff Lena- 
han,” snapped Colonel Hawtry. 

Lenahan glowered. “Haven’t seen any- 
thing of him, have you?” 

“Of course not, He wouldn’t come back 
here again after stealing my money.” 

“Don’t be so damned sure about that, 
Hawtry,” Lenahan growled. “You got the 
cash back and he may have found it out 
and try to steal it again.” 
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late; then controlled himself. “Sure you 
have not seen Winton since he was shot 
at?" he asked, 

Colonel Hawtry in turn became angry. 
*No, of course not. You are behaving 
like a child, Lenahan. I told you I had 
not seen him." 

*Better look around," said Lenahan 
quietly. 

Colonel Hawtry wheeled. 

In the back doorway of the library 
stood Ned Winton, grinning. 

Hawtry stood aghast at the apparition 
—then pulled himseif together and played 





“He can’t do that. I put it in the safe 
as you advised.” : 

Lenahan's anger was not appeased. 
“Get it out. I'll give you a receipt for 
it and take it to headquarters until I get 
a court order to return it to you. I'm not 
going to be aceused of any more careless- 
ness." 

Hawtry outwardly was undisturbed by 
Lenahan's demand. His voice was level. 
“Really, I can't give it to you tonight, 
sheriff. The safe has a time lock and after 
I put the envelope in I set it for noon to- 
morrow, as the arrangements for poor 
Edith's funeral will keep me busy all the 
morning." 

Lenahan mumbled something inarticu- 


the game without a tremor. “Get that rat, 
Lenahan. Send your men back through 
the hall and get him from the rear. I'll 
take the risk of his shooting at me. Get 
him before he runs away." 

“He won't run away,” responded Lena- 
han as though with confidence. “But he's 
a crack shot, Hawtry, and I'd advise you 
not to try it either." Then his face be- 
came hard and his voice menacing. “You 
lied, Hawtry, when you said you had not 
seen Winton after he was shot at. You 
lied when you said you put the envelope 
in the safe, for Winton's got it in his 
hand. Why did you lie?" 

Colonel Hawtry did not blanch or hesi- 
tate. His voice had a tinge of sarcasm. 
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“While I was talking with you I knew 
Winton was back of that partly opened 
door, covering me with his gat. I know as 
well as you he is a crack shot. It is quite 
apparent why I lied.” 

Lenahan muttered profanity. “Gaff- 
ney, McFarlane, come in here!” he or- 
dered. 

Into the room strode two deputies, and 
behind them came—Edith Hawtry! 


OLONEL Edward Hawtry crumpled 
into the chair and his eyes bulged. 

“Miss Hawtry will explain,” said Lena- 
han. 

The girl’s hand trembled. There was 
a mist in her eyes as she looked at her 
uncle, who had invariably been kind and 
sympathetic, even during the latter days 
when he had been plotting her hideous 
death. Then her eyes turned from the 
cringing man at the desk and were fixed 
on Sheriff Lenahan as she told the story. 

“Ned Winton took the position here 
only to warn me that Un—that Colonel 
Hawtry was planning to have me killed. 
He was horrified but he pretended to 
agree to it, for he knew if he refused Col- 
onel Hawtry would plan my death some 
other way. The day after Ned came he 
told me al! about it, and asked me to go 
to the police and he would make a full 
Statement. We did go to you, Sheriff Len- 
ahan, but you told us Colonel Hawtry had 
not yet done anything for which he could 
be imprisoned for more than a short term, 
and—and—" 

The girl turned to the crumpled figure 
in the chair. 

“You are a murderer at heart, Colonel 
Hawtry, and I wanted you killed as a mur- 
derer." 

She bit her lips to check more angry 
words, and continued calmly. “The sher- 
iff advised us to go through with the 
plan, to get evidence of a more serious 
crime. He obtained the body of an un- 
fortunate girl who had been killed and 
mutilated in an automobile accident, and 
whose body was unclaimed at the morgue. 
While I stayed with a friend they put a 
suit of my clothes on her, and— Oh, I 
can’t go on. I know how her poor body 
was burned.” 


Sheriff Lenahan continued with grim 
satisfaction. “Even after we had made 
the wreck look like the real thing we 
were not sure of convicting you, Haw- 
try. You would have denied Winton’s 
statement and claimed he was lying to 
blackmail you, and that he had duped your 
niece through more lies into believing 
you plotted her life. 

“You had been pretty smart, Hawtry. 
Your niece really knew nothing incrimin- 
ating against you, except that Winton had 
told her. It would have been his word 
against yours, You are an honorably dis- 
charged colonel of the army, and a man 
of standing, while Winton is hooked up 
with racketeers. A jury would probably 
have credited your story, and you would 
have gone free to plot the death of your 
niece in some other way. 

“So Winton agreed to carry on further 
and come here tonight to get the fifty 
grand in his possession as evidence 
against you. Again you out-smarted us 
by making it appear that he had stolen 
money you intended to deposit in the 
bank.” 

An expression of rage and scorn came 
to Sheriff Lenahan’s face. His voice bit. 
“Hawtry, you are too damned clever to 
be at large. Next you shot Winton, and I 
didn’t expect such absolute savageness 
on your part, so I didn’t have my deputies 
stationed to see the shot fired. No one 
had proof you fired it. Still you were 
riding high and liable to go scot free on 
a trial. So Winton volunteered to try 
again, and this time we got you, for we 
had men outside the window who heard 
what you said to him when he had the 
gun against your head.” 

Colonel Hawtry staggered up from the 
chair. He steadied himself and stood 
erect, his shoulders thrown back. His 
face was lined and furrowed, but carved 
in granite. He wheeled and strode toward 
Winton firmly, His voice rang out sharp 
in command, as it was wont to do Over 
There. “Put an end to this, Orderly.” 

His former orderly obeyed the com- 
mand, as he was wont to do Over There. 
His gun eracked and Colonel Hawtry died. 

“Self-defense, Winton; we’ll all swear 
to that,” declared Sheriff Lenahan. 








. À Gentleman at Large 


By Eric Lennox 


This cavalier crook made an art of his rather shady profession. 
And no matter what the consequences, he tried to be a gentle- p 
man. 


the Hotel Montcalm, at Broadway 

and Fiftieth Street, Mr. Auguste 
Lapin was in something of a dilemma. 
A dress suit and a tuxedo were spread 
out on the bed before him. He was won- 
dering which would be the most appro- 
priate on this particular evening. 

So far as the proprieties went he could 
wear either; but he had also to consider 
the demands of his pro- 
fession. Things, certain 
small articles, were some- 
times more easily con- 
cealed under the long 
tails of a dress suit. On 
the other hand, a tuxedo 
gave a feeling of ease and 
a freedom of movement 
that was also an advan- 
tage in his line of work. 
These delicate distinc- 
tions were not to be re- 

' garded lightly. To à man 
who was an artist in his 
field they were worthy of 

` a good deal of thought. 
He finally decided on 
the tuxedo; and then, with a smile of 
satisfaction on his amiable face, sat and 
smoked a Turkish cigarette down to 
where the cork tip began. His eyes had 

a far-off look in them, but his mind was 

active. 
Mr. Lapin liked to pass himself off as 

a Frenchman. He had a pointed nose, a 
little waxed mustache and a sallow com- 
plexion which he nevertheless was in 
the habit of having carefully massaged 
by an expert facial masseur at least 
once a week. 


S ITTING in his suite of rooms in 





The police of five countries were not 
sure whether Mr. Lapin was French or 
not, nor were they interested in the care 
he bestowed upon his pigmentation. 
They only knew that as a jewel thief 
he was incomparable and that, in elud- 
ing the fingers of the Law, he displayed 
the mental and physical agility of a fox. 
They never guessed that Mr. Lapin had 
a private and personal code that he al- 
ways adhered to. 

This code was simple. 
Mr. Lapin believed that 
even a thief should at all 
times be a gentleman. He 
prided himself that his 
conduct had never been 
anything but gentlemanly 
even when he had staged 
some of his most famous 
robberies. It was his man- 
ners, he knew, that gave 
him the entrée into some ` 
of the most exclusive cir- 
cles in the various coun- 
tries through which he 
travelled. 

Another thing which 
Mr. Lapin prided himself upon was his 
cosmopolitanism. He was at home any- 
where. He liked everybody. There was 
nothing snobbish about him—although 
this could not be said of the people with 
whom he mixed. 

But he would just as lief steal from 
an Englishman as a German. He found 
the flamboyant cutting of Italian gems 
just as attractive as the more chaste 
ones that the Dutch fancied. He often 
felt that his good taste gave him more 
right to the stones he took than any 
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claims which their legal possessors 
might have. 

He only regretted that he could not 
keep the stones for his own personal en- 
joyment, The necessity of selling them 
through a fence often grieved him deep- 
ly. But as he pocketed a fresh roll of 
banknotes he would shrug and try to 
be philosophical. 

A gentlemanly code and a cosmo- 
politan spirit were not the only things 
which contributed to his success. There 
was also his native shrewdness—one 
might almost say his business sense. 

This evening, after he had dressed 
himself in his immaculate tuxedo, Mr. 
Lapin went to the closet at the end of 
the spacious bedroom. He reached in and 
lifted out a heavy and expensive looking 
pigskin traveling bag. He took out a 
couple of extra dress shirts and a set 
of underwear. 

The bag was now to all intents and 
purposes empty. But Mr. Lapin turned 
it upside down and pressed four of the 
large brass studs on the bottom. Some- 
thing happened then. There was a faint 
clicking of metal and an oblong panel of 
leather came out disclosing a cleverly 
concealed false bottom. In it, wrapped 
in a silk scarf so that they would not 
rattle, were a number of objects. 

There was a short and flat but wicked- 
looking automatic of small caliber which 
Mr. Lapin at once pocketed. There was 
‘a. roll of bills and a number of cancelled 
checks. There was also a small parcel 
done up in chamois skin. This Mr. Lapin 
took out carefully and laid on the bed. 
Then he closed the bag and put it back 
in the closet. 


IS eyes glowed with pride as he 
opened the chamois-skin parcel. It 
contained a pearl necklace, beautifully 
graduated and of charming luster. There 
was a story behind this necklace. The 
pearls which formed it were perhaps the 
only gems that Mr. Lapin had not stolen 
in his entire career. He had actually 
bought and paid for them and—they 
were imitation. 
But Mr. Lapin knew that and it didn’t 
bother him. No one except an expert 












would have guessed it. They were 
Séclas, the finest artificial pearls made. 
But the strangest thing about them was 
that they were an exact counterpart of 
the famous Cuthwaite necklace which 
some months ago had been on exhibition 
in the city’s museum. 

It was through the kindness of the 
dazzling and buxom Mrs. Cuthwaite that 
the public at large had had a chance to 
see what sort of precious trinkets a 
grand society dame adorned her person 
with. She had loaned her jewels as a 
temporary exhibition, and Mr. Lapin had 
gone often and admired much. 

Being a connoisseur of pearls, the 
necklace had caught his eye and had be- 
come almost an obsession. But the 
museum case which held the pearls was 
made of metal framework and plate 
glass, and museum guards hovered about 
it as tenderly and anxiously as mothers 
around their first-born. Their expres- 
sions, however, had all of the force and 
none of the gentleness which the ma- 
ternal instinct inspires. 

And so Mr, Lapin had had to curb his 
passion for the Cuthwaite necklace. 
There is a time and place for all things. 
Yet the image of it did not leave his 
mind. He had noted the number of in- 
dividual pearls in it; their size and 
luster, and even the exact design of the 
catch that held the string together when 
the necklace was around the plump neck 
of Mrs. Cuthwaite. He had made little 
sketches of the catch, paying particular 
attention to the manner in which it was 
opened. 

And then he had.bought the Sécla 
pearls one by one so as not to arouse 
suspicion. He had had the platinum 
chain and the gold catch made and had 
strung the pearls himself. The necklace 
was almost as beautiful as the original . 
—almost—and it had cost him five hun- 
dred dollars, for Sécla pearls were not 
cheap even if they were artificial. 

Yet he regarded it as a sound invest- 
ment. What was five hundred dollars 


- compared to sixty thousand, which was 


the conservative value of the Cuthwaite 
necklace? He had only to await an oppor- 
tunity to substitute his imitation for the 











A GENTLEMAN AT LARGE 


original and a neat profit of fifty-five 
thousand dollars would result. Surely 
no business man could expect more! 

That an opportunity would come Mr. 
Lapin had never doubted. He was a gen- 
tleman and had a social way with him. 
He had gone to some pains to discover 
the preferences and habits of Mrs. Cuth- 
waite. 

She liked literary folk, and, presto, 
Mr. Lapin became a distinguished 
French author. A bit of plagiarism from 
the classics, a few privately published 
books distributed about among society 
Bohemians who would talk, and, lo, Mr. 
Lapin was being invited about to teas 
among folk whose good taste was not as 
great as their wealth. 

Mrs. Cuthwaite was included in this 
group. She just “adored” people who did 
things. She particularly liked personable 
young men who had an exotic air. Mr. 
Lapin filled the bill in both respects. He 
could be exotic when occasion demanded, 
and he certainly “did things.” Police of 
many nationalities could testify to that. 

And so tonight, Mr. Lapin, masquer- 
ading under the glamorous name of 
Pierre Alphonse Deveroux, was among 
the honored guests at a dinner and dance 
in the home of the wealthy and exclusive 
Mrs. Cuthwaite. He was, needless to say, 
looking forward to the event greatly. It 
would be pleasant to find himself face 
to face once again with the Cuthwaite 
pearls. 


HE Cuthwaite mansion in the sub- 

urbs was just as magnificent as Mr. 
Lapin had anticipated. It was, he told 
himself, a jewel of a house in a setting 
of spacious lawns. The many windows 
might have been the gleaming facets of 
some gigantic gem, It made him think 
again of the Cuthwaite necklace, and he 
smiled a small twisted smile which 
tweaked up the point of his mustache at 
one side, 

He entered the house with a feeling 
of exhilaration. It was great to be a 
famous personage, to be received as 
more than an equal by these aristocrats 
of wealth. 

Mrs. Cuthwaite came forward and 
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greeted him effusively. She was a huge 
battleship of a woman. But she was all 
smiles and pleasantries. And tonight she 
was especially imposing. The famous 
Cuthwaite necklace not only graced her 
neck, but on her head was a diamond 
tiara of ravishing beauty. Mr. Lapin saw 
it and was dazzled, but even it could not 
eclipse the lure of the necklace in his 
sight. He was a man of single purpose 
and intense loyalty. 


“Tt is a pleasure to have you with us, 
tonight, Mr. Deveroux,” said Mrs. Cuth- 
waite, smiling, “It isn’t often that we 
are honored with the presence of a great 
author,” 


Mr, Lapin bowed low over the lady’s 
hand almost as though he were going 
to kiss it. But at the last moment, just 
before his lips brushed her fair skin, he 
raised his head and looked soulfully 
into her eyes. It was a maneuver that 
Mr. Lapin had practised often. It never 
failed to impress. 


The other guests as they came up to 
be introduced were cordial, too. It 
seemed to Mr. Lapin that this was going 
to be one of the most successful eve- 
nings of his career; successful because 
he was holding his own in a world of 
wealth and fashion and because his 
talents would soon have an opportunity 
of expression in the theft of a sixty- 
thousand dollar necklace. 


And then, just when he was sitting 
pretty, just when the stage was set for 
his master coup, Fate, that fickle and 
sardonic goddess, stepped in. Mrs. Cuth- 
waite came toward him, leading by the 
arm a hatchet-faced and dark-skinned 
gentleman whose piercing eyes were set 
altogether too close on either side of 
his Gargantuan nose. And Mr. Lapin, 
alias Pierre Alphonse Deveroux, started 
and turned slightly pale. 

The gentleman with the large nose 
also started. His swarthy complexion 
would not allow him to turn pale; but 
for a moment his eyes swiveled around 
wildly. 

"I want you to met Señor Carendo, 
the Spanish poet,” said Mrs. Cuthwaite 
with enthusiasm. “You two are both 


literary and will have a great deal in 
common.” 
_ Mr. Lapin bowed and so did the Span- 
ish poet, Carendo. But after Mrs. Cuth- 
. waite had gone and left them alone they 
seemed to have little to say—for a time 
at least. Then the Spanish poet found his 
voice. 

“You here!” he growled. His little 
eyes glittered. 

Mr. Lapin nodded. “Yes,” he said. “We 
are both here, it seems.” 

He knew just three things about Sefior 
Carendo. The man was not Spanish; he 

.was not a poet, and his name was not 
Carendo. Added to these certainties was 
a strong conviction which Mr. Lapin 

` held, namely that the fellow had no right 
to be here. Carendo's real name was 

' Carotti and he came from sunny Sicily 
—although his disposition was anything 
but sunny. 

“The last time we met," went on Mr. 
Lapin with an effort at nonchalance, 
“was under far different circumstances." 

“Yes,” said Sefior Carendo, and he 
grinned nastily. 

Both men were thinking of an English 
prison with tiers of ancient cell blocks 
and of gray days spent amid gray sur- 
roundings. It had been one of the few 
times that Mr. Lapin had slipped. They 
had sent him up for a year and a half, 
and Carotti the Wop had been his cell- 
mate. 

Mr. Lapin had nothing against Italians 
in general. They were generally fine fel- 
lows. But he had conceived a violent 
hatred of Carotti. The man was a vul- 
garian; a braggart; a fellow with coarse 
instincts and coarse ideas. His table 
manners were bad, his conversation was 
boring, his taste was non-existent. 

In fact, Mr. Lapin liked nothing about 
him. And yet they had spent weary days 
in each other's company, and the hate 
had been mutual. Carotti had no more 
use for Lapin than Lapin had for him. 
They had parted hoping that they would 
never lay eyes on each other again. But 
here they were. 

Carotti seemed to be taking Mr. 
Lapin's presence as a personal affront. 
His face was convulsed with fury. 
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"If you crab my game," he warned, 
*T'll expose you as a jailbird and thief.” 


“You are no one to talk," said Mr. 
Lapin more suavely. "I could do the 
same to you—but I have no idea what 
your 'game,' as you call it, is." 

"You know very well we both came 
here to steal." 


Mr. Lapin hadn't, of course, any doubt 
as to that. He knew that such a person 
a8 Carotti wasn't there merely to cheer 
the other guests. But now he had a real 
qualm. 


“What is it you are after?" he asked ' 
in sudden apprehension. 


“The diamond tiara, of course, that 
our hostess wears—and you?” 


“The pearl necklace,” said Mr. Lapin, 
much relieved. There was a caressing 
note in his voice as he spoke of the 
necklace. Then a puzzled frown ap- 
peared on his forehead. He looked at 
Carotti questioningly. “I don't see," he 
said, “how you can possibly steal the 
tiara. It is pinned in her hair." The con- 
versation was becoming a technical dis- 
cussion between two experts. 


But Carotti grinned, showing his ugly 
teeth. “There are ways," he said, “of 
Skinning a cat—even an old one. And 
how, my little cake-eater, do you think 
you can grab the necklace?" 


Carotti hadn't answered Mr. Lapin's 
question. Besides this, Mr. Lapin found 
Carotti's tone offensive. The very appear- 
ance of the man riled his finer sensibili- 
ties. Carotti really shouldn't be in this 
sort of work. He had no finesse, no man- 
ners. He should be a safe-cracker. 


"Since you have not told me your 
method I shall not tell you mine," said 
Mr. Lapin quietly. *I don't like your in- 
sulting manner, Carotti, nor your insult- 
ing words. Please remember that even 
thieves can be gentlemen." 


Mr. Lapin held himself proudly erect 
as he said this. There was no question 
but what he was a finer type than 
Carotti. He was a jailbird and a thief, 
of course. He carried a gun, was even 
prepared to kill in self-defense if the 
need should ever arise. He was a rogue 














and a menace to society, and unques- 
tionably he should have been locked 
up. 
Yet in that strange region of Mr. 
Lapin’s soul there were redeeming quali- 
ties which seemed to have no place there. 
There was a sort of Robin Hood flare 
that made him do gallant things on occa- 
sion, He had more than once helped 
destitute people with the money he stole 
from the rich. He never forgot a favor 
—and he tried to be a gentleman always. 


ND now he was reluctant to place 

the details of his artistic scheme 

for stealing the pearl necklace before 

the crass Carotti. They had spoken free- 

ly enough up to this point. But now they 
had reached a deadlock. 

Though Mr. Lapin admitted to him- 
self that he was eaten up with curiosity 
as to how Carotti could hope to succeed 
in his ambition, he knew that the man’s 
brain was not the finely adjusted mech- 
anism that his own skull contained. 

* But Carotti had a certain crude force. 
He drew his lips back again now and 
glared at Mr. Lapin. 

“You always were a nut," he said 
gratingly. *But forget this gentleman— 
Stuff and remember one thing—if you do 
anything to crab my game I'll turn you 
over to the dicks—or stick a knife in 
your ribs." 

“Try anything like that," replied Mr. 
Lapin, “and Pll send a bullet through 
your addled wits.” 

Before Carotti could answer, a per- 
fumed and rustling female Goliath swept 
up to the corner where they were having 
their téte 4 téte. Their smiling hostess 
was upon them. 

“You two seem to have a lot to talk 
about,” she said, “just as I thought you 
would.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lapin gravely. 
“Two men of the same craft always have 
a common meeting ground.” The music 
in the next room struck up just then, and 
Mr. Lapin smiled into the eyes of Mrs. 
Cuthwaite. 

“May I have the honor of a dance?” 
he asked, and she accepted. 
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E WAS very attentive to her from 

that time on. At dinner he con- 
versed brilliantly about French authors 
and related anecdotes he had picked up 
in cafés of Montmartre. 

And it was after dinner that his great 
chance came, the chance for which he 
had prepared and been waiting. 

Mrs. Cuthwaite ordered the lights in 
the ballroom turned low. She had ar- 
ranged a crystal ball on the ceiling 
which revolved and threw the beams of 
a small spotlight around the walls and 
on the floor in subdued prismatic colors. 
The orchestra moaned and sobbed, and 
Mr. Lapin held his plump hostess in 
his arms and danced with her as lightly 
as a feather. > 

And during the course of the dance, 
on a dark side of the room, he found it 
a simple matter to reach up with one 
hand and as though delicately caressing 
her neck to snap the catch of her neck-. 
lace with one thumb nail. 

The necklace dropped and rattled on 
the smooth floor. Mrs. Cuthwaite let out 
a little cry of dismay. But Mr. Lapin 
instantly reassured her. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Your neck- 
lace dropped, but wait, it’s right here, 
at your feet.” 

He disengaged himself, stooped and 
picked up the pearls. But previous to 
this his hand had slipped in his pocket. 
He held the imitation pearls in his palm. 
And now it was a simple matter to sub- 
stitute the artificial for the genuine. 

He steered Mrs. Cuthwaite over to a 
lighter spot. With the tenderness of a 
lover he fastened the imitation string 
around her neck. She smiled and blushed 
as his fingers touched her skin. The 
pearls slipped into place and looked as 
well as ever. It would be many days be- 
fore she discovered the substitution. 

Mr. Lapin smiled. His heart had hard- 
ly increased its beat during the whole 
maneuver. But now he felt a glow of 
pride and that strange thrill that suc- 
cess brings. This, he felt, was robbery 
as it should be done. The robber and his 
victim on good terms; everything genial 
and mannerly; all the conventions pre- 
served, 
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They danced on, and Mr. Lapin won- 
dered how that vulgar rogue, Carotti, 
could possibly succeed in what he was 
planning to attempt. Several times he 
had examined the diamond tiara. It was 
a magnificent thing. 

But the tiara was fastened to the 
wealth of her hair. He saw no possible 
way of getting it without her knowing 
it. 

Mrs. Cuthwaite began gasping as 
stout people will. She complained of the 


closeness of the room. And Mr. Lapin 


suggested that they step out into the 
garden for a breath of air. 
The night was soft. The scent of flow- 


ers was in the air, and as they walked ' 


along the porch and under the balcony 
which loomed above the steps into the 
garden a faint silver moon showed 
through the leaves overhead. 

“Isn’t the night lovely?” she said. And 
Mr. Lapin agreed that it was. 

But then, as they stood there, some- 
thing made him glance upward. It was 
as though some inner sense were tele- 
graphing a warning to his nerves. 

For an instant he saw a sly face and 
a pair of close-set eyes. A brown and 
wrinkled finger was placed to a pair of 
cruel lips ina command for silence. But 
what horrified Mr. Lapin most was the 
thing that was coming from the balcony. 
It glittered a bit and could not escape 
his sharp eyes. It was a hook, a triple- 
pointed fishhook on a piece of string. And 
even as he gazed it caught in Mrs. Cuth- 
waite’s tiara. 

There was a jerk, a scream from Mrs. 
Cuthwaite, and,a sight that made Mr. 
Lapin cry out in horror. His face on the 
instant became as pale as death. And 
then he leaped, leaped upward and 
caught that string. With a savage tug 
he wrenched it out of Carotti's hands as 
he stood on the balcony above. 

He unhooked the prongs from the 
tiara. Soon the gleaming jewels were 
back on her head. 

But Carotti above was in a terrible 


fury. He was almost frothing at the 


mouth. As his violent Sicilian temper 
rose up he threw discretion to the wind. 


(Continued om page 111) 
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(Continued from page 108) 
He began screaming curses down at Mr. 
Lapin. 

- “Thief!” he cried. “Fool! Jailbird, 
imposter!” 

He was like a furious and sinister ape 
gibbering there on the balcony; but Mr. 
Lapin menaced him with his automatic. 

Mrs. Cuthwaite was stil quite hys- 
terical when two private detectives who 


. had been among the guests arrived. They 


took Carotti in charge; but they listened 
to his story about Mr. Lapin and their 
faces became stern. 

They held him for questioning, 
searched him, and then the pearl neck- 
lace came to light. Experts made a com- 
parison, discovered what Mr. Lapin had 
done, and the cat was out of the bag. 
He had been caught redhanded with the 
stolen goods upon him. Years of im- 
prisonment faced him. 

But a mystery developed. Mrs. Cuth- 
waite seemed strangely reluctant to 
press charges against him. She appeared 
in court. She had long talks with Mr. 
Lapin’s lawyer and with Mr. Lapin him- 
self. It was plain that he had robbed 
her, but she was wealthy. Her desires 
carried weight, and somehow or other 
they got Mr. Lapin off on a technicality. 
The case was mysteriously hushed up. 
And while Carotti did time, Mr. Lapin 
left the state a free man. No one could 
understand why. 

And it was months afterwards that 
he told the inside of the story to a friend. 

“You see,” said Lapin, shrugging 
whimsically: “Carotti was a vulgarian, 
aman with no manners, no social sense. 
He had discovered from Mrs. Cuth- 
waite’s maid that the good lady’s head 
was as bald as an egg. She wore a wig, 
the tiara was fastened to that. 

“When the hook caught in the tiara 
and he jerked the string, the wig came 
up also as he had planned. If I had not 
interfered he would have left her thus, 
bald, hairless before her guests, humili- 
ated, and she would never have been 
able to live it down. It was a shocking 
trick,” he added. And then he drew him- 
self up proudly. “There are things,” he 
said, “which no gentleman would allow.” 
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"Ti PROVE in Only 7 Days 
that I Can Make 


YOU a New Man!” 


No other Physical 
Instructor in the 
World has ever 


DARED Make 
such an Offer! 





By CHARLES ATLAS 
Holder of the Title: 
“The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man” 


Won in open competition in the only National 


contests held during the past 15 years 


HAVE proved to thousands 

that my system of building 

powerful, big-muscled men 
begins to show real results in 
only 7 days—and I can prove it 
to you. 

You don’t have to take my word 
for it. You don’t have to take the 
word of my thousands of pupils who 
have added inches to their chests, 
biceps, neck, thighs and calves in only 
a few days. No, sir! You can prove 
for yourself—in just one week—by 
the change you see and feel in your 
own body—that you can actually be- 
come a husky, healthy NEW MAN— 
a real "Atlas Champion." 

All I want to know is: Where do 
you want big, powerful muscles? How 
many pounds of firm flesh do you 
want distributed over your body to fill 
you out? Where do you lack vitality, 
pep, and robust health? Where do you 
want to take off flabby, surplus fat? 

Just tell me, give me a week, and 
Ill show you that I can make a New 
Man of you, give you bodily power 
and drive, and put you in that mag- 
nificent physical condition which wins 
you the envy and respect of any man 
and the admiration of every woman. 

My own system of Dynamic Ten- 
sion does it. That's the way I built 
myself from a 97- 
pound weakling to 
“The World's Most 
Perfectly Devel- 
oped Man." And 
now you can have 
a big, balanced 
muscular develop- 


ment like mine in 
THIS STERLING SILVER] the same easy way. 


CUP BEING GIVEN AWAY 
This valuable] No “Apparatus” 


cup stands about 


14 inches high Needed ! 


2 a e ma- 

ogany base. |. You begin to 

will award it A 
who} FEEL and SEE 
most 1 * H 
improvement in the difference in 
his „development your physical con- 

within the next] diti 
three months, dition at Once, 
without using any 





tricky weights or pulleys, any 
pills, *rays," or unnatural diet- 
ing. My Dynamic Tension is a 
natural method of developing 
you inside and out. It not only 
makes you an “Atlas Cham- 
pion," but goes after such condi- 
tions as constipation, pimples, 
skin blotches, and any other con- 
ditions that keep you from really 
enjoying life and its good times 
and it starts getting rid of 
them at once. 


Let Me Tell You How 


Gamble a stamp today by mail- 
ing the coupon for a free copy of 
my new illustrated book, ''Ever- 
lasting Health and Strength." It 
tells you al] about my special 
Dynamic Tension method. It 
shows you, from actual photos, 
how I have developed my pupils 
to the same perfectly balanced 
proportions of my own physique, 
by my own secret methods. What 
my system did for me, and these 
hundreds of others, it can do for 
you, too. Don't keep on being 
only one-half of the man you 
cam be! Find out what I can 
do for you. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Where shall I send your copy 
of “Everlasting Health and 





and International 


Charles Atlas— 
As He Is Today 





Strength" ? Write 
your name and 
address carefully 
on the coupon, 
and mail it today. 
Your own new 
*Atlas body" is 
waiting for you. 
This book tells 
you how easy it 
1s to get, my way. 
Send the coupon 
to me personally. 


CHARLES ATLAS 
Dept. 497, 
115 E. 23rd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Vm iT ENS DEBT DNE LOT NEN DNE WT 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 497 
115 East 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


I want the proof that 
your system of Dynamic 
Tension will make a New Man of me—give me a healthy, 
husky body and big muscle development. Send me your 
free book, “Everlasting Health and Strength." 





—* Photo by Joel Feder 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A specially selected group of extraor- 
dinary values to feature Royal's sensa- 
tional new "Friend-Making" drive. Read 
the descriptions carefully — study the 





















illustrations—then send for your choice ream UA 

TODAY on FREE TRIAL! If satisfied, pay ‘at e case Witty BULO 
iss id plat 15 Jewe antee 

on ROYAL'S Liberal Terms. s rolled Ge bracelet. fully E rer. 

ng i A) t- 
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SAN P SP 
10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY POTC 





e 
. 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL NOS SE R 
We Lu send your selection prepaid for your A oe ww. e no 
examination and if you can surposs our values ES OA? ay 
anywhere, just return your selection and we will UNS es ^ Y 
promptly refund your full deposit. If fully satis- * oue AV : 
fled after 10 Day Trial period pay only the small eso @ * 
«amount stated each month, What can be fairer? oy F u E E 
à Adults: 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Every ring or watch carries ROYAL'S written 






Send for your copy today. 


“Boo ” 

guarantee backed by 43 years of fair and P» Didi da, adi aee pet 

squore deoling. Ky values in genuine blue-white dia. 
24] s d monds, standard w: 

America’s Largest Mail S jewelry, novelties and silverware| 


on ROYAL'S liberal TEN PAY- 
MENT PLAN. 


Order Credit Jewelers 


